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PREFACE 


M ost of the material in this book is new. Two 
chapters and a part of a third are reproduc- 
tions of previously published matter, and they 
are incorporated because they are so relevant to the 
main object of the work. But the rest of it has been 
suggested by the need of discussing some problems 
which are sequels of the scientific collection of facts 
with which psychic research has so long occupied itself 
in the effort to ascertain whether man survived bodily 
death or not, I have not taken the pains in this work 
to quote the facts which tend to prove such a claim. 
The material is too plentiful and voluminous, as well 
as complex, to take the space for it. The publications 
of the various Societies for Psychical Research supply 
the evidence in such quantity and quality that it would 
require a volume by itself to quote and explain its 
import. I assume here sufficient intelligence on the 
part of most people who have done critical reading to 
see the cogency of it and to accept the proof of sur- 
vival in it, though there are associated problems not 
so well secured against difficulty.. The trouble with 
most people is that, in estimating the evidence, they 
take with them certain preconceived ideas of what a 
spirit is and so adjudge the evidence accordingly. 

The scientific man, however, assumes nothing about 
j a spirit except that it is a stream of consciousness 
; existing apart from the physical body. How it may 
exist,- he does not inquire, until he is convinced that 
there is evidence of the fact of it, and then a large 
number of associated problems arise. I have under- 
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taken here to discuss these connected problems and 
so I assume that survival has sufficient evidence for its 
acceptance to make a tentative effort to satisfy some 
curiosity about the further questions that have more 
interest than the purely scientific problem of the con- 
tinuity of life. 

At the present day thci’c is the usual, perhaps more 
than the usual, passion to know whether, if a man die, 
he shall live again, and it takes the form of an intenser 
interest in the nature of the life after doatli than in 
the scientific question of the fact. Tliis problem is 
discussed at some length in this work. It is not easy 
to satisfy inquirers on this point. Most of them su])- 
pose that, if we can communicate with the discarnate, 
they can easily tell us all about the transcendental 
world. But this is an illusion and the sooner that 
we learn that there is a very large problem before 
us in that matter the better for our intellectual sanity. 
It is comparatively easy to prove survival, when you 
have once eliminated fraud and subconscious fabrica- 
tions.** But it is a very different matter to determine 
just what we shall believe or how we shall conceive 
the nature of the existence beyond the grave. It will 
be a matter of long investigation and all that I can 
hope to do in this work is to suggest the considera- 
tions that must be taken into account when discussing 
the problem. 
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CHAPTER I 

PaiMixivE Conceptions of the Soul and a Putuee 

Life 

1. Tlie Soul ajid itt Discovery 

I T is impossible in the compass of a chapter to 
jiresent the various conceptions of an after life 
which luive existed in the history of the human 
race. This would require several volumes by itself 
and hence I can but refer to them in the most general 
way. Even then I shall have in mind only the rela- 
tion of these beliefs to their unity in psychic phenom- 
ena. It is probable that the differences of all the 
world religions can be unided in psychic phenomena. 
If that be true we are on the track of their origin, 
in spite of an evolution that has taken some of them 
so far away from the original as to have destroyed 
the traces of it, at least for any superficial observa- 
tion. It is also true that tlic traces might actually 
be there, wore we in possession of the knowledge that 
would enable us to see them. 

I do not know any better proof of this last remark 
than Herbert Spencer’s discussion of Ghosts and an- 
other life. One who is familiar with the phenomena 
that have come under the observation of psychic re- 
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seai'cliers will discover in the facts reported from 
savages of all types, widely separated in the world 
and without any connection either racially or geo- 
graphically, distinct indications of characteristics that 
are quite intelligible to us but were not so to Mr. 
Spencer. He had supposed that it was so necessary 
to conceive the statements of savages in purely sensory 
forms that he made no allowance for their idealization 
and as he repudiated psychic research he was without 
a standard for estimating the possibilities in the re- 
ported ideas of savages. The traces of the real ex- 
periences of savages are actually present, but neitluT 
he nor any one else, who was not familiar with actual 
human experience to-day, could see those traces. 

Mr. Spencer’s thesis is that religion originated in 
the phenomena of dreams and ghosts, but as Ixe treated 
dreams and ghosts as hallucinations, he invalidated 
religion with them. Many critics do not accept his 
view of its origin and it is probable that other facts 
went with them among savages to originate the full 
content of what is meant by religion. But it is more 
than probable that the idea of immortality arose from 
dreams and ghosts in which the dead purported to 
appear- This is no i)lacc to examine his views, how- 
ever, at any length. I wish only to call attention to 
his <'*haptcrs for readers who may be interested in see- 
ing for themselves the x'clation which he never saw nor 
admitted, if he did see it. 

There is no doubt tliat the highly develo])ed ideas 
of religion in the present day have no identity of a 
definite kind with this remote origin, but that would 
make no dHrei*encc for the evolutionist wlu) knt‘W his 
probI(‘m. TI\q method of thinking whicli is involved 
in setting up a transcendental world from ghoni ex- 
periences and dreams, even supposing they were purely 
subjective plicnomena, is the sumo as that which en- 
deavors to ethercalizc nature by the methods of niodern 
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science, and all that religion has ever done, when set- 
ting up the spiritual, has been to suppose some sort 
of “double” necessary to explain things. It may be 
wrong, if you like, but the method of wrong thinking 
is the same as right thinking, and it will only be a 
question of evidence to distinguish the one from the 
other. 

But I am not concerned especially vrith the views 
of Mr. Spencer. They are wliolly secondary to the 
ideas recorded of savages ■which he quotes. The facts 
are that dreams and ghosts, ■whether subjective hallu- 
cinations or veridical ones, seem to have been a source, 
among primitive peoples, of their ideas of another life, 
and with savages it would be natural to conceive it 
in purely materialistic terms, made so, perhaps, by the 
absence in our own language of the abstract and 
spiritualized mc'aning of the terms by which savage 
ideas have been translated. It is a psyclidogical prob- 
lem to determine exactly what savages thought. 

The limitations of their language wei’c probably 
greater than their ideas, as is the case in all language 
whatsoever, and no doubt the limitationsS of their ideas 
%vere greater than those of highly civilized people. 
Translations of savage ideas into the language of 
civilized people must inevitably be exposed to illusions. 
This is true even in the translations of civilized ideas. 
The ideas of tw^'o separate nations, however identical 
their habits and knowledge generally, arc not coter- 
minous so to speak, so that translations may carry 
less or more tlian the original. It is this that has led 
to so many misunderstanclings of foreign philosophies. 

Hence, to return to the conceptions of primitive 
peopl<‘, we miglit easily mistake their real ideas by the 
extremely simple nature of their language. They do 
not develop manifest evidences of abstract thinking as 
in the more cultured races. Hence when translated 
into their literal equivalents in civilized languages, they 
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seem exceedingly materialistic and concrete, when a 
careful and critical examination of their psychology, 
far more critical than has ever been made, might reveal 
idealizations of terms and concepts that do not appear 
on the surface. That abstraction of concrete sense 
meaning is not apparent because of the low degree of 
intelligence shown generally and the necessity of re- 
maining by the literal meaning of their terms, or the 
common use of them. It is the light of later knowledge 
and critical study that brings out what was probably 
there. 

Let me take a few examples which will make th<‘ case 
clearer. Spencer and Tylor mention Bobadilla’s ex- 
amination of the Indians of Nicaragua, Tylor making 
the incident much clearer. Bobadilla asked: ^‘Do tliose 
who go upwards live there as they do here, with the 
same body and head and the rest?” The reply was: 
*‘Only the heart goes there.” Further questioning 
brought out the hclicf that there were two hearts in 
man, and ^‘that the heart which goes is what niakt'S 
them live,” Among the Chancas of Peru the word for 
*‘soul” was also ‘‘heart,” 

Now for one not familiar with the habits of ma*i’s 
mind when using language the word “heart” would be 
taken in the natural sense of the language in whi<‘h a 
translation made it a substitute for “soul,” and civilisui- 
tion has specialized the term so that it means a physi<tal 
organ- But it is noticeable here that when the savage 
had it intimated that there was something really or 
apparently contradictory in his belief he ma<k‘ the dis- 
tinction of two hearts just as we should make the 
distinction between the two meanings of the same word. 
One^ “heart” was “spiritual,” the other ])hysicah The 
distinction here made by the savage was the same that 
the spiritualists make between the physical and the 
astral body, or that even modern physics now makes 
between matter and its ethereal supporter or “double.” 
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We arc not concerned with tlic question whether the 
savage is right or not, either in his own sense or in 
any refined sense wliich science might admit as ap« 
plicable in remote analogies. The primary point is 
to illustrate the habit of the human mind which makes 
it impossible always to take it in a literal and material- 
istic sense, even among savages where there is reason 
to believe that it is more usually literal than elsewhere. 
There can, ])erha[)s, be no doubt that savages, like 
children, will believe easily enough what the more in- 
telligent person cannot believe and hence there was 
often a gx'oater literalness in primitive beliefs, or con- 
duct that seemed to imply it, than in those of maturer 
civilizations. Rut what they have preserved is distinct 
traces of what may have b(‘en suggested and then their 
conceptions became distorted, as all ideas may do in 
the hands of savages. They are less literal than they 
seem, but more literal than efforts to give them an 
intelligible meaning would imply. 

A ft'W illustrations of the way savages get ideas 
of the future life will suflice and then a few of what 
it is like. This is no place to examine them exhaus- 
tively. I w'ant to choose those illusti^ations which bring 
out indications of tlu‘ same kind of phenomena of which 
even civilized races still show the traces in their lan- 
guage. 

Spencer (juot<‘s Bobadilla^s question and the Indian’s 
answer to it. *‘Wh<m they are dying, something like 
the pm\son called goes off tlieir mouth, and goes 

tliere, where that xnan ami woman stay, and there it 
stays like a |K'rs<m and docs not die, and the body 
remains hen'*” *^Going where that man and woman 
stay” is the idea of a **haunted house.” The reference 
to something coming ‘‘off the mouth” recalls the Latin 
anima and Hpiritus^ both traceable to the idea of breath, 
the Greek jmmma meaning the same and also the He- 
brew neplieih. 
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Now it is not probable that tlicsc ideas of the sav- 
ages originated solely from observing tlie issuance of 
the breath from the mouth in cold weather, but that 
they had compared this with the ap])oarance of ghosts 
and the clouds sometimes noticeable at the time of 
death rising from the body. Their general character 
is the same in appearance. And it matters not 
whether ghosts ai*e mere hallucinations, because savages 
do not distinguish between reality and dreams or 
hallucinations. Even the civilized man, if insane, takes 
hallucinations for reality. So the Indian would have 
but to remark the a})pcararice to make his philosophy. 
The I'cason for tliinking that he has not beeii governed 
solely by watching the steamy breath issue from the 
body is that he says the yulio is “son\ething like a 
person” and stays like a person, evidently having the 
idea of a ghost in both cases. One author quoted by 
Spencer remarks that the Grcenlandei\s think there arc 
two souls, one the shadow and the other the breath. 
Among the Tasmanians the general name for soul is 
shade, shadow, gliost or ap})arition. In the Aztec lan- 
guage the soul is called a wind and a shadow. Among 
the Mohawk Indians the word for soul means to 
breathe. In psychic experiences people often feel a 
cool breeze and interpret it as imj)]ying something 
spiritual. 

Tlie truth of Tylor’s remark will be seen in the 
following summary by liim covering the ideas of many 
separated types of pco])lc who have had no knowh‘dge 
of each otlier. The conception of the soul as a 
^S^hadow” recalls the ^‘'astral body” of th(‘ tlu^osophists, 
the “ethereal organism” of tlic Epicureans, and the 
“s[)iritual body” of St. Faul. 

“To understand the pojmlar conceptions of ihe 
human soul or spirit,” says Tylor, “it is instructive 
to notice the words which have been found suitable to 
exp^ress it. The ghost or phantom seen by the dreamer 
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or the risionary is like a shadow, and thus the familiar 
term of the shade comes in to express the soul. Thus 
the Tasmanian word for the shadow is also that for 
the spirit ; the Alijonquiu Indians describe a man’s soul 
as otachuk, ‘his shadow’; Quiche language uses natub 
for ‘shadow, soul’; the Arawac veja means ‘shadow, 
soul, image’; the Abipones made tlic one word lodkal 
serve for ‘shadow, soul, echo, image.’ The Zulus not only 
use the word tunsi for ‘shadow spirit, ghost,’ but they 
consider that at death the shallow of a man will in 
some way depart from the corpse, to become an an- 
cestral spirit. The Basutos not only call the spirit 
remaining after death the scrcti or ‘shadow,’ but they 
think that if a man walks on the river bank, a crocodile 
may seize his shallow in the water and draw him in; 
while in Old Calabar there is found the same identifica- 
tion of the spirit with the ukpon or ‘shadow,’ for a 
man to lose which is fatal. There are thus found 
among the lower races not only the types of those 
familiar cla-ssic terms, the skia or umbra, but what also 
seems the fundamental thought of the stories of shadow- 
less men .still current in the folklore of Europe, and 
familiar to modern readers in Chamisso’s tale of Peter 
Schlemihl.” 

“iSfeia” and “umbra’* in the classical languages are 
no doubt carried over from more primitive times and 
so had tu) independent origin in their spiritual signifi- 
cance. But the universal tendency to conceive the soul 
as a form is apparent in all these instances, and if 
Kilnor’s experiments in the detection of the aura be 
finally verified, as they .seem strongly supported, we 
shovild have exjimrimental justification of the ideas of 
earlier people. 

One wonders whether the Arawac word “ueja” above 
montioncfd might have a remote connection without our 
“Ouija,” denoting a means of communication with 
spirits, though the Century Dictionary refers it to 
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and French and German for 

Phonetically ^^Ouija” and “ueja’’ are the same. 

Tylor says : “Among the Seminolos of Florida, when 
a woman died in childbirth, the infant was held over 
her face to receive her parting spirit, and thus actiuire 
strength and knowledge for future use. These Indians 
could have well understood w'hy at the death of ati 
ancient Roman, the nearest kinsman leaned over to in- 
hale the last breath of the departing {vxcipicH hanc 
aiiimam ore pio). Their state of mind is kept up to 
this day among Tyrolese peasants, wlio can still fancy 
a good man’s soul to issue from his mouth at death 
like a little white cloud.” 

In another connection, Tylor, speaking of the wide- 
spread theory among savages that the soul may leave 
the body, says; “The South Australians express it 
when they say of one insensible or unconscious, that 
ho is ^ilyamarraba,’ i. e. Vithout a soul.’ Among the 
Algonquin Indians of North America, we liear of sick- 
ness being accounted for by the patient’s ‘^shadow’ be- 
ing unsettled or detached from the body, and of the 
convalescent being reproached for exposing himself be- 
fore his shadow was safely settled down in liim; where 
wc should say that a man was ill and recovered, they 
would consider that he died, but came again. Another 
account from among the same race cx])lains the condi- 
tion of men lying in Ictliargy or trances; their so\ds 
have traveled forth to the banks of the lliv(*r of Death, 
but have been driven back and return to re-animate 
their bodies. 

“To the Negroes of North Guiana, derangenumt or 
dotage is caused by the patient being prematurely de- 
serted by his soul, sleep being a more temporary with- 
drawal.” Our “losing consciousness,” when we think of 
the litoral imagery of “losing” is not any more ac- 
curate than the language of tliese Indians. The only 
difference between the primitive man and oursi^lves is 
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that the scientific stage tries merely to describe the 
facts without any metaphysics whether of the sensory 
or supersensory sort. The savage, however, imports 
metaphj'sics into the case and that of a very naive 
kind, at least if we are to interpret their language as 
ifc appears to represent the case. But as all language 
is symbolical and our own highly refined abstractions 
originated in similar imagery it is only our familiarity 
with abstract ideas tliat makes us notice the real or 
apparent absurdity of the primitive man’s conceptions. 
‘‘Tlie Salish Indians of Oregon,” continues Tylor, ^^re- 
gard the spirit as distinct from the vital principle and 
capable of (juitting the body for a short time without 
the patient being conscious of its absence ; but to avoid 
fatal consequences it must be restored as soon as pos- 
sible, and accordingly the medicine man in solemn form 
ref daces it down through the patient’s head.” 

Tylor summarizes many of those phenomena in the 
following manner: *‘Such tem{)orary exit of the soul 
has a world-wide application to the proceedings of the 
sorcerer, priest, or seer himself. He professes to send 
forth his sfiirit on distant journeys, and probably 
often believes his soul released for a time from its 
bodily f)rison, as in the case of that remarkable dreamer 
and visionary, Jerome Cardan, who describes himself 
as having the faculty of j)assing out of his senses as 
into ecstasy w'honever ho will, feeling when he goes into 
this state a sort of separation near the heart as if 
his soul were departing, this state beginning from his 
brain and pavssing down his spine, and he then feeling 
only that he is out of himself. Thus the Australian 
native doctor is alleged to obtain his information by 
visiting the world of spirits in a trance of two or three 
days* duration ; the Khond priest authenticates his claim 
to office by remaining from one to fourteen days in a 
languid dreamy state, caused by one of his souls being 
away in the divine presence; the Greenland angekok’s 
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tioul goes forth from his body to fetch his familiar 
<lemon; the Turanian shaman lies in lethargy while his 
soul departs to bring hidden wisdom from tlie land of 
spirits.” 

Any one familiar with tlic modern phenomena of 
spiritualism can recognize very accurate resemblances 
to plienomena all about us. In this narrative are the 
phenomena of trance, of clairvoyant diagnosis and the 
^^feeliiig of being out of tlic body,” The separation of 
the soul from the body to communicate is one of the 
claims made in nearly all mediiimistic jihenomena, and 
that too when the medium has had no familiarity with 
the idea in his or her normal life. No wonder Tylor 
adds : ^'Modern Europe has kept closely enough to the 
lines of early philosophy, for such ideas to have little 
strangeness to our own time, . Language preserves 
reconl of them in such expressions as ‘out of oneself/ 
‘beside oneself/ ‘in an ecstasy/ and ho who says that 
his spirit goes forth to meet a friend can still realize 
in the phrase a meaning dec])er than metaphor.” 

“This same doctrine,” continues Tylor, “forms one 
side of the theory of dreams prevalent among the lower 
races. Certain of the Greenlanders, Cranz remarks, 
consider that the soul quits the body in the night and 
goes out hunting, dancing, and visiting; their dreams 
which arc frequent and lively, having brought them to 
this opinion. Among the Indians of North America, 
wo hear of the di'eamer’s soul leaving his body and 
wandering in quest of things attractive to it. Tln^sc 
things the waking man must endeavor to obtain, lest 
his soul be troubled, and quit the body altogether. 

The Now Zealanders considered the dreaming soul 
to leave the body and return, even traveling to the 
region of the dead to hold converse with its friends. 
The Tagals of Luzon object to waking a sleeper on 
account of the absence of his soul. The Karens, whose 
theory of the wandering soul has just been noticed 
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(in a previous paragraph), explains dreams to be what 
this Id (soul) sees and experiences in its journeys when 
it has left the body in sleep. They even account with 
much acuteness for the fact that we are apt to dream 
of people and places which we knew before; the leip- 
pya (“butterfly”; another word for spirit or soul), 
they say, can only visit the regions where the body it 
belongs to has been already. Onward from the savage 
state, the idea of the spirit's departure in sleep may 
be traced into the speculative philosophy of higher na- 
tions, as in the VcKlanta system, and the Kabbala. 

St. Augustine tolls one of the double narratives 
which so well illustrate theories of this kind. The man 
who tells Augustine the story relates that, at homo one 
night before going to sleep, he saw coming to him a 
certain philosojiher, most well known to him, who then 
expounded to him certain Platonic p.. . which, 

when asked prcviou.sly, he had refused to explain. And 
when ho (afterwards) inquired of this philosopher why 
ho did at his house whnt ho had refused to do when 
asked at his own : T did not do it,’ said the philosopher, 
‘but I dreamt that I did.’ And thus, says Augustine, 
that was exhibited to one by phantastic image wliilc 
waking, which the other saw in dream.” 

There is in this last incident an illustration of coin- 
cidental dreams with which p.sychic research has had 
80 much to do and the verification of veridical forms 
of them goes far to make credible the story of St. 
Augustine, though it has in itself no evidential value. 
The main thing, however, is the resemblance of primi- 
tive ideas to this and the probable source of them. 

A savage has not reached the stage of culture in 
which he can appreciate the difference between the sub- 
jective and the ohjcctivc, the distinction between ex- 
ternal objects and the creations of his own imagination. 
Even we in our sleep do not imagine that what we 
see is not rcah W« interpret it in accordance with 
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all the categories of reality and discover our illusion 
only when we awake and remember the dream. Savages 
arc no better than civilized sleepers and most naturally 
take dream images and liallucinationvS as real. It re- 
quires a theory of idealism to bring out the liabilities 
of illusion. But given the tendencies to make dreams 
realistic, their logical development would know no 
limits, and the curious stories about primitive peoples 
are quite rational on that basis, though not true. 

The “voices” of which nuxlern s])iritualists speak 
jSnd their equivalent among savages. The spirit voice 
was a “low murmur, chirp, or whistle, as it were the 
ghost of a voice.” This reminds us of Isaiah^s “wizardvS 
that peep and mutter” and Shakespeare’s ghosts that 
squeak and gibber. It is the same with visions. Tylor 
remarks of these: “There is no doubt that honest 
visionaries describe ghosts as tlioy really appear to 
their perception, while even the impostors who pretend 
to see them conform to the descriptions thus estab- 
lished; thus, in West Africa, a man’s Ida or soul, be- 
coming at his death a sisa or ghost, can remain in the 
house with the corpse, but is visible only to the wong- 
man, the spirit doctor. Sometimes the phantom has 
the characteristic quality of not being visible to all of 
an assembled company. Thus the natives of the An- 
tilles believed that the dead appeared on the x’oads when 
one went alone, but not when many went together ; thus 
among the Finns the ghosts of the dead were to be 
seen by the shamans, but not by men generally unless 
in dreams. Such is perhaps the meaning of Sanmers 
ghost, visible to the witch of Endor, wliile Saul yet 
has to ask her what it is she sees.” 

How like modern seances these incidents are, and 
this whether wc regard the modern phenomena as 
genuine or fraudulent, as we may apply suspicion io 
the ancient as well. But there is the same distinetiou 
here as we observe in modern life, even though we treat 
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them as hallucinations. It is no wonder that some men 
whose reading in psychic phenomena has not gone be- 
yond that of primitive })coples should call the work 
in it ^Hroglodyte psychologj",'” and for our purposes 
it matters not whether it is so or not. We are examin- 
ing ideas, not their validity. The unity between the 
past and the present does not guarantee the truth of 
cither of them, but if we can obtain credentials for 
the occurrence of similar phenomena to-day, wc may 
well ask whether the ancient superstitions did not have 
a basis of truth in them distorted by the ignorance of 
those who received the facts. 

As suggesting a possible origin of Greek ideas about 
the soul as fine matter, possibly in the conceptions of 
the less civilized people from whom they had themselves 
come, we may quote another passage from Tjdor: 
‘‘Explicit statements as to the substance of the soul 
ax'e to be found both among low and high races, in an 
instructive series of definitions. The Tongans imagined 
the human soul to be the finer or more aeriform part 
of the body, which leaves it suddenly at death; some- 
thing comparable to the perfume and essence of a 
flower as related to the more solid vegetable fibre, 

“The Greenland seers described the soul as they per- 
petually perceived it in their visions; it is pale and 
soft, they said, and he W'ho tries to seize it feels nothing 
for it has no flesh nor bone nor sinew. The Caribs did 
not think the soul so immaterial as to be invisible, but 
said it W'as subtle and thin like a purified body. Turn- 
ing to higher races, we may take the Siamese as an 
example of a people who conceive of souls as consisting 
of subtle matter escaping sight and touch, or as united 
to a swiftly moving aerial body.” 

This last instance is only another among the semi- 
barbarous races of a conception that reminds us of 
the Pauline “spiritual body” the thcosopliic “astral 
body” and the Epicurean “ethereal organism,” a view 
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which is repeated in the work of psychic research, 
whetlior it have any more validity or not than savage 
ideas. 

Many primitive peoples extended their doctrine of 
the soul to plants or even inanimate objects, sucli as 
stones and domestic utensils. This is evidenced in the 
burial of such objects with their owners at death. It 
was assumed or believed thab the dead carried on the 
same occupations as when living on the earth. They 
required the same implements and objects. It was not 
supposed, however, that it was the same physical ob- 
ject, but its soul that was taken by the dead. This 
opens up the nature of the after life and to that we 
turn* 


2. The Nature of the Future Life 

One cannot read the stories of primitive peoples and 
of their habits without seeing that their conception of 
the next life is the same, essentially the same, as that 
of the present life, tlie only difference being in the 
perceptible nature of tlie one and the imperceptible 
nature of the other. Tlic dead carried on the same 
occupations as they had in life, a view which is clearly 
represented again in the ideas of the Book of Revela- 
tion in the Bible. This is a description of a purely 
sensory life with all the habits of monarchical institu- 
tions portrayed in it. 

When we examine psychic phenomena wc can well 
understand how such ideas took their rise. Appari- 
tions, for instance, show the dress and manners of the 
person they represent, whether the ap])arition be of the 
living or of the dead. ‘^And thus,’” says Tylor, is 
the habitual feature of the ghost stories of the civiHml^ 
as of the savage world, that the ghost conujs dressed, 
and even dressed in well-known clothing worn in life. 
Hearing as well as sight testifies to the phantom objects ; 
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the clanicing of ghostly chains and the rustling of 
ghostly dresses are described in the literature of ap- 
paritions.” He tlien quotes an interesting statement 
from the account of Rev. E. B. Cross which shows the 
theory of the Karens about the future life. 

“Every object is supposed to have its helalu Axes 
and knives, as wdl as trees and plants, are supposed 
to have their separate kelahs. The Karen, with his 
ax and cleaver, may build his house, cut his rice and 
conduct his affairs, after death as before.” 

The whole ghastly custom of human saci'ifices, as 
well as animals, to go with the dead to continue the 
same life beyond the grave as had been led here, in- 
dicates how exactly like the present life the savage con- 
ceived the next one. The lives of animals were given 
up to enable their souls still to serve their masters in 
the same way as in life. Armor and various imple- 
ments necessary to the earthly life w^ere buried with 
the dead or put on the funeral pyre. 

“The whole idea,” says Tylor, “is graphically illus- 
trated in the following Ojibwa tradition or myth. 
Gitchi Gauzini was a chief who lived on the shores of 
Lake Superior, and once, after a few days illness, he 
seemed to die. Ho had been a skilful hunter, and had 
desired that a fine gun which he possessed should be 
buried with him when he died. But some of his friends, 
not thinking him really dead, his body was not buried; 
his widow watched him for four days, he came back 
to life, and told his story. After death, he said, his 
ghost traveled on the broad road of the dead toward 
the happy land, passing over great plains of luxuriant 
herbage, seeing beautiful groves and hearing the songs 
of innumerable birds, till at last, from the summit of 
a hill, he caught sight of the distant city of the dead, 
far across an intermediate space, partly veiled in mist, 
and spangled with glittering lakes and streams. He 
came in view of herds of stately deer, and moose, and 
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other game, which with little fear wallvcd near his 
path. But he had no gun, and remembering how lie 
had requested his friends to put liis gun in his grave, 
he turned back to go and fetch it. Then ho met face 
to face the train of men, women, and children who 
were traveling toward the city of the dead. They were 
heavily laden with guns, pipes, kettles, meats, and other 
articles ; women were carrying basket-work and painted 
paddles, and little boys had their ornamented clubs and 
their bows and arrows, the presents of their friends. 
Refusing a gun which an overburdened traveler oflei'od 
him, the ghost of Gitchi Gauzini traveled back in (luost 
of his own, and at last reached the jilacc where he had 
died. There he could sec only a great fire before and 
around him, and finding the flames barring his passage 
on every side, he made a desperate leap through, and 
awoke from his trance. Having concluded his story, 
he gave his auditors this counsel, that they should no 
longer deposit so many burdensome things with the 
dead, delaying them on their journey to the ))lace of 
repose, so that almost every one he met complained 
bitterly. It would be wiser, he said, only to put such 
things in the grave as the deceased was particularly 
attached to, or made a formal request to have dc'posited 
with him.” 

We could not have a better picture of what was 
thought about the nature of the after life. The fact 
that it may be treated as a myth makes no difierence 
in regard to its meaning for indicating that belief and 
it is probable that some such vision actually took place 
often in the abnormal conditions of primitive life, and 
it would make no difference to its mcNining for the 
savage to explain it as a deliinnm, since he knew no 
distinction between normal sensation and visions in a 
trance, except the distinction between the physical and 
a spiritual world and that distinction subje<tl to quali- 
fiications. It is interesting that the story is of the 
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time when the Indians had come into contact with the 
white man and his gun and perhaps symbolizes a change 
of custom or the dt'siro to institute it. 

But assuming it fabricated, it was on the basis of 
similar experiences which marked the savage life. Even 
fiction is not wholly fiction. The wildest imagination 
runs along the lines of experience and the only thing 
that makes its creations grotesque is the exaggeration 
of its actual experiences in sense, or the combination 
of exaggerated memories. Hence the most absurd alle- 
gations of savages arc based on actual experiences and 
only reflect, when translated, oddities that are made 
worse by the imperfect translation itself, or the im- 
perfect understanding of his mental operations. The 
imagination of the savage, however, is untrained and 
so not subject in any way to critical habits or scientific 
interest and classification. The remotest analogy has 
as much .significance to him as the most essential re- 
semblances or attributes. Hence what seems to us so 
grotesque will appear to him perfectly rational. 

However, if we take this Ojibwa legend in terms of 
conceptions at the basis of our ideas of veridical hal- 
lucinations and what is involved in the pictographic 
process of communication between the spiritual and the 
physical world, we may find that the theory of idealism 
and of Swedenborg explains very clearly the nature of 
this savago’.s experience, and it might even reflect a 
suggestion from the discarnatc to have higher interests, 
in order to escape the penalties of Sisyphus and Ixion. 

With primitive races, the failure to see or appreciate 
the idealistic point of view forces them to interpret 
what the civilized man thinks are subjective creations 
as solid as the objects of normal sense perception. The 
savage knows nothing of illusions or those subjective 
creation.s*which men have observed ever since the early 
Greek philosophers first noted some of them. Since 
Kant and Leibnitz,” who magnified the subjective side 
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of the mind, it is easy to discredit a transcendental 
world that claims to be so like sense reality, as api)cars 
in savage psj^cliology. What does not stand the test 
of sense perception is presumably imaginative. Modern 
psychology, however much it relies upon the phenomena 
of sense for its data and starting point, regards even 
these data as having their subjective aspect. This 
tui'ning of the mind on itself for at least a partial 
explanation of experience establishes for us a new and 
more or less independent point of view for determining 
the nature of things, if we can say anything at all 
about them apart irom the way they appear to us 
in these data. 

The position is anthropocentric as opposed to the 
point of view of primitive races which is cosmocentric. 
The savage had and has the most clear sense of de- 
pendence; the civilized man the clearest sense of free- 
dom and independence. 

Hence the savage secs natui'c and orders his life most 
distinctly from the point of view of external reality. 
He himself came out of it or is the product of the ex- 
ternal world. He does not think that he himself has 
any independent existence. Consciousness is not a fac- 
tor in what he secs, but merely a dependent spectator. 
His life is a perpetual struggle with (‘xtcrnal forces. 
Hence with so strong a sense of dependence, he will 
not easily see or adopt the position of the civilized man 
in which his own free action may count for as much 
or more in his development than the power of the ex- 
ternal world. As the primitive mind does not dis- 
tinguish one mental state from anotlier and assumes 
the point of view of external reality, it will not easily 
discover the subjective factor in any of Its life. Hence 
it is easy for the savage to believe in the supernatural. 
He discovers a difference between his normal and other 
life, but that difference is not supposedly due to the 
difference between normal and abnormal conditions, but 
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is either placed on the shoulders of differences in ca- 
pacity between men or is denied altogether. A spiritual’ 
world would be just like the material world of sense, 
whether perceptible by sense or not, and it took later 
development to draw the distinction. 

Veridical hallucinations, which represent a distinc- 
tion of modern psychic research, are the first step in 
making clear the difi'erence between purely subjective 
creations and those experiences which are objectively 
caused and yet do not represent the nature of the 
reality in sense terms. They enable us to recognize 
a transcendental world without necessarily making it 
like the sense world, any more than we make the cause 
of ordinary hallucinations like tliat of normal sensa- 
tions. In veridical hallucinations we approach or 
make another step toward the idealistic view, extend- 
ing it to the nature of a si)iritual world and keeping 
up the non-representative nature of our ideas. 

Primitive ideas still linger in those strata of minds 
which are not educated to the subjective or idealistic 
psychology. Even when they distinguish or try to dis- 
tinguish between the internal and tlic external world, 
they still employ language that does not imply this dis- 
tinefion. Hence with the differences of culture we find 
the differences of ideas in modern times, differences that 
cause much friction because of the importance which 
the religious mind attaches to the object of its interest. 
Savages were unanimous in their beliefs and had not 
the distinction between the educated and the uneducated 
mind. They were all uneducated. This condition 
guaranteed both a uniform sense of dependence and 
the identity between the physical and the spiritual 
world, though the manifestation of the latter was not 
so constant as the former. 



CHAPTER II 


The Ideas of Civilized Nations 

I T IS perhaps not too much to say that the period 
of culture was initiated by the discovery of illu- 
sions. That discovery certainly marked the rise 
of skepticism in both philosophy and relif^ion. It in- 
dicated the distinction between what we could accept 
and what we could not accept in sense perception. 
Primitive psychology did not distinguish between sense 
perception and the work of the explanatory functions 
of the mind, the understanding. For it, knowledge 
was neither sensation nor judgment. The difference 
between these was not known to them. Whatevi'r stale 
of mind it had was trusted. But the discovery of illu- 
sions forced on the human mind a distinction between 
sensations and judgments, and between what was un- 
real and what was real. 

At first this distinction was not carried very far, but 
it did not take long for skepticism, when once sug- 
gested, to destroy much that hud been previously ac- 
cepted without question. This very (juickly carried 
the primitive religious ideas away. They would not 
stand the test of knowledge which skepticism [)laced 
in the senses, or in the judgment apf)Ued to sensation 
which was a subjective reaction against we knew not 
what, though it was constant. The religious itleas of 
the soul and a world beyond dcatli, not subscriliing to 
this standard, had to fall away before the onslaught 
of this all devouring influence. 

But the strength of religious ideas was great enough 
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to revive their power, as the Phoenix arose from its 
own ashes. The passion for another life was strong 
enough to construct a philosophy on the basis of the 
supersensible after skepticism had limited knowledge to 
the sensible. This reconstructive tendency always based 
itself upon a modification of previous conceptions which 
the untutored mind had maintained. Hence when the 
more civilized races emerged from their savagery they 
carried with them religious ideas tempered by their more 
primitive times, while they diverged from them. It is 
a few of those systems %vhich we notice here. This, 
however, must be very briefly done, since any adequate 
conception of them would run into a volume, I take 
up that of the Chinese first. 

1, Chinese Religion 

The chief characteristic of the Chinese religion is 
ancestor worship. It is that feature of its ideas that 
primarily interests the psychic researcher, as it was 
evidently inherited from the earlier time of which we 
have no definite history. Perhaps we should not know 
anything about it were it not for our knowledge of 
ancestor worship among savages among whom can be 
found the main incidents of what has remained of it 
with the Chinese, modified by various forms of prog- 
ress, Possibly ancestor worship would have totally 
disappeared among the Chinese but for their conserva- 
tism which has preserved it. But it was evidently the 
early form of belief and shows that it was definitely 
related to spiritualism. In fact, it was only a form 
of that belief. It is found, however, most distinctly 
among the common people, and though the philosophers 
modified it and often took rationalistic views regarding 
the doctrine, they never displaced it. Indeed Con- 
fucius accepted and conformed to the rites which it 
imposed 
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Ancestor worship was a belief or confession that 
the spirits of the dead were in communication with the 
living and had some influence upon tlio living, an in- 
fluence that required their propitiation by sacrifices. 
‘‘No more solemn duty,” says Conybeare in the 11th 
Edition of the Britannica, “weighs upon the Chinaman 
than that of tending the spirits of his dead forefathers. 
Confucius, it is recorded, sacrificed to the dead, as if 
they were present, and to the spirits as if they were 
there. In view of such Chinese sacrifices the names of 
the dead arc inscribed on wooden plaques called sjiirit 
tablets, into which the spirits are during the ceremony 
enter, having quitted the very heaven and 
presence of God in order to commune with posierity. 
Twice a year, in spring and autumn, a Chinese ruler 
goes in state to the imperial college in Tekin, and 
presents the appointed offerings before the spirit tab- 
lets of Confucius and of the worthies who have been 
associated with him in Ins temples.” This, of course, 
represents the pi*esont status of custom as \vM as the 
past, though there has dcvelojicd along with it definite 
ethical and pliilosophical views tliat did not sujiplant 
these ancient doctrines and customs. 

The more philosophical view of things apparently 
begins with Taoism and was followed by Buddhism. 
Primitive religions and ancestor worship did not base 
themselves on a reasoned theory of the world. God 
and immortality were not associated in the sanu' W'lty 
that they were in later Christianity. In later Chris- 
tianity God w'as the ground of iniuiortality and of tlie 
belief in it. The reason for this was, no <loubt, the 
decline of the age of miracles. Skepticism about llic 
evidence of immortality by miracles was replaced by a 
theistic philosophy In which survival after death ob- 
tained its defense. But among savages the evidenoe for 
the existence of God and that for immortality were in- 
dependent of each other and God was not necessary 
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to a belief in sui'vival, and hence performed different 
functions in the ethical and religious life. Theistic 
philoso 2 )hy is the result of an interest in the cosmos 
rather than in self, though it quickly obtains a human 
interest. It is first an explanation and unification of 
nature, and the evidence for immortality is in com- 
munication with the dead, until the two beliefs become 
connected as they did especially in the history of Chris- 
tianity. 

Taoism seems to have been the earliest philosophic 
theism of China. It was suiicrjmsed on ancestor wor- 
ship and did not supjilant it. This is to say that it 
was not conceived in antagonism to it. But it evi- 
dently intended to refoi'm its harsher features and per- 
haps did to the extent of preventing the continuance 
of many customs which make that practise so hideous 
among savages. Its insistence on an ethical life as 
the price of salvation and immortality is probably evi- 
dence of its rise about the lower forms of ancestor 
worship. But it ^vas a monotheistic belief in its theo- 
logy and a modified ancestor worship in its religion. 
Its founder was Lao-tsze, who existed long before the 
Christian era but late enough to escape the transitional 
period w’hich he evidently terminated. His peculiar 
doctrines are not of interest here beyond their evident 
ethical character, which rather clearly indicates the 
attempt to remove cruelty and superstition from the 
people of his time. Confucius and he were probably 
contemporaries and legend makes them sympathetic in 
their doctrines, with important differences. Neither 
their agreement nor their differences are of importance 
here. The chief matter of interest is the relation of 
Taoism to ancestor worship which was older and which 
was never more than modifiicd by Taoism. 

Buddhism followed Taoism and rivaled it and finally 
conquered China and Japan, though it did not wholly 
displace Taoism and perhaps other rninor creeds. But 
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Buddhism was not native to China. It came from India 
where it originated and from which it was finally driven 
by Mohammedanism and other religions in India. The 
peculiarity of Buddhism is that it denied the existence 
of a soul, though it remained by the doctrine of trans- 
migration or metempsychosis. Its primary conception, 
however, was materialistic in as much as it maintained 
that all things were compounds destined to dissolution. 
It was thus a protest alike against tiic Animism of 
primitive time, or Jainism and the Pantheism of the 
Brahman philosophy. 

The characteristic which gave it power was its ethics 
and this was a Stoic system grafted on a materialistic 
theory resembling that of Epicurus and Lucretius. It 
was the superiority of its ethics that enabled it to con- 
quer more superstitious beliefs and customs. Why it 
should have adhered to the doctrine of transmigration 
after adopting a materialistic point of view docs not 
appear clear to some writers, but I think this can be 
explained easily enough, though I shall postpone this 
question till I come to discuss the Hindu religions. It 
suffices here to indicate its relation to a rival rt^ligion 
and belief in China and its tendency to dej)art from the 
Animism and ancestor worship of that country, setting 
up a system of practical ethics without a theology or 
a belief in the immortality of the soul* It was evidently 
one of those systems which always arises in opposition 
to more naive conceptions and this makes it react 
against primitive ideas and customs all along the line* 
Its success was due to the cultivation of an ascetic 
ethics and the preservation of a pricHthood with a 
literature. 

Its doctrine of Nirvana, which was long supposed to 
be a belief in annihilation has been i)roved to be a doc- 
trine of asceticism, or the suppression of the sensuous 
life and of a primary interest in it, the ^‘dying of the 
sense life.’* I shall have more to say of this again* 
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Here it is necessary to say so much in order to s]\o^v 
its starting point as disregarding the interest in a 
future life, which it denied, except as it affirmed trans- 
migration which, after all, does not preserve person- 
ality and is thus convertible wntlx materialism. Its 
ethical instincts would instigate antagonism to the cruel- 
ties associated with moi'c primitive religions which 
based their beliefs and practises on the existence of a 
soul and its survival. Buddhism might very naturally 
find it necessary to deny the existence of a soul to 
eradicate those customs. It thus became associated 
with culture and ethical I'cfincment. But it never 
wholly overcame the ancestor worship upon which it 
grafted its philosophy. It refined it and left it in 
popular tenancy. To do this it more or less com- 
promised with Taoism in China, adopting portions of 
that creed while Taoism also adopted portions of 
Buddhism, the two forming one religion in the end, 
at least in their main characteristics. 

The relation of Mohammedanisxn to China needs little 
consideration. It is a modification of Christianity and 
lays stress on the immortality of the soul. It is prob- 
able that its influence in China, correcting the non- 
human interest of Buddhism in that respect, but more 
nearly coinciding vdth what is implied by ancestor wor- 
ship, was the cause of its growth. This influence, of 
course, >vas of a later period, but its chief power lay 
in its doctrine of immortality and strong government 
whiclx adapted it readily to the social institutions of 
the East. 


2. Hindu B^s 

In regard to India Col. Grant observes, in his clas- 
sification of the religions in India that *‘the oldest of 
these religions is Animism, which represents the be- 
ginnings of religion in India, and is still professed by 
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the more primitive tribes, such as Santals, Bhils, and 
Gonds,” This remark, placing Animism among the 
tribes that arc less civilized, is a clear indication of 
what it was that Brahmanism, Buddliism, and Jainism 
supplanted. Distinct evidence of the same is found in 
the relation of Jainism to Buddhism, ''riu* founder of 
Jainism was Maha-vira. He was a contemporarv of 
Buddha and opposed alike the Pantheism of the Brah- 
mans and the Materialism of the Buddhists. He re- 
mained by the principles of Animism, holding Unit 
everything had a soul. 

The Brahmans held that thei’c was one all pervading 
and eternal essence or reality which we should call God, 
Man’s life was to be one of good conduct and linal 
absorption in this Absolute, ''riie Buddhists ignored 
or denied the single Absolute and made the cosmos and 
all that was in it composite and subject to change, 
Man’s personality did not survive, bui; the effect of 
his life would be found in later incarnations. I'his was 
his conception of transmigration. Brahmanism ac- 
cepted transmigration, but differed from Buddhism in 
the manner of applying its system of casti‘s in which 
its ethics varied from that of Buddha. But in resp(*ct 
to man’s destiny Brahmanism accepti.*d transmigration 
and absoi'ption in the Absolute as practically identical. 

This outlines the three main systems of religion in 
India, 'prior to the introduction of Mohammedanism, 
as Pantheism, Animism, and Materialism. Buddhism 
would probably object to that dcscrix>tion of its creed, 
but the fact that its conception of the cosmos was prac- 
tically the same as tlic Atomists, the maUTialists of 
Greece, except that the Buddhists did not develop it into 
a theory of atoms, but made all things coinpouncls to be 
dissolved at some stage of changes shows Unit we have 
indicated the essential feature of their <loctrine. In- 
deed they were more materialistic than the Greek ma- 
terialistis; for the latter admitted there was a soul, 
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The Buddhists denied that there was a soul. The Greek 
materialists denied immortality, though admitting a 
soul. The Buddhists denied both, and it was later 
materialism in the west that came independently to 
the same position. But in spite of this it had to be 
grafted on the Animism of the time and to some extent 
compromised its philosophy. 

It was Brahmanism that was the older religion of 
India. But it was a reform of the early Vedic religion 
and the common Animism. The early Vedic religion 
traces its origin to the 14th century b. c. But this 
history is probably legendary. But it seems to be 
agreed that Brahmanism is the first historical reform 
of that primitive view and grafted itself on the previous 
Animism, modifying it by Brahmanic Pantheism. An- 
imism is either what we should call pluralistic, or so 
near it as not to reach the conception of the unity 
of the Absolute and its creatures. Brahmanism is 
based upon that unity and adjusted Animism to its 
theory of transmigration. Buddhism arose to oppose 
Pantheism, or monism by a pluralistic scheme whatever 
the ultimate unity of things might be. Hence phil- 
osophically it was opposed to Brahmanism. Jainism was 
simply a philosophic effort to defend the Animism 
against which both Brahmanism and Buddhism were 
protests. 

These systems prevailed among the intellectual 
classes, while Animism never wholly lost its force with 
the popular mind and availed to modify the philosoph- 
ical system to the extent of admitting transmigration 
which was a concession to the doctrine of a future life 
which prevailed in Animism, though it eradicated what 
was of personal interest in that theory. 

For the psychical researcher, Brahmanism has very 
little interest. Its philosophy, that is, its Pantheism, 
which is consistent with either a personal survival or 
personal annihilation, makes the question of immor- 
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tality depend on facts, not upon a deduction from its 
premises. Hence there is no importance in the dis- 
cussion of that. It is the doctrine of transmigration 
alone that brings it into relation with the problem of 
sux'vival. Here it is not as clear as Buddhism. The 
latter makes it specific that personality does not sur- 
vive and only the influence of a past life upon later 
generations can be found in the similar qualities dis- 
played by the later individuals. This was in reality 
the same as the doctrine of Plato, whose view will come 
up for notice again. Brahmanism associated this rein- 
carnation with absorption in God, so that it is dillicult 
to form a clear conception of what it meant. 

Like Buddhism, Brahmanism was ])rimarily an 
ethical system and was chiefly distinguished for its 
caste system which regulated tlie relations between 
fellow men. Its religion was an attempt to unite tin? 
ideas of a monistic and a pluralistic conception of 
things, so that its inflation to immortality is not so 
clear as tliat of Buddhism. Transmigration, in so far 
as its logical conception is concerned, is perfectly con- 
sistent with cither personal or impersonal survival. All 
depends on the view we take of the soul. It is merely 
a dogmatic belief which says its ))ersonality is lost in 
the reincarnation, and perhaps the b<flief arose from 
the discovered fact that there was no evidence for the 
retention of personality in the transmigration. The 
persistence of like attributes, whether physical or men- 
tal, in successive individuals might well suggest the 
permanence of something and not admitting that there 
was any real destruction, reincarnation would take the 
form of denying the survival of personality. 

The perplexity which most people have with this 
doctrine is either ethical or philosophical. The ethical 
perplexity is to make it consist with human ideals. 
The Pantheist who denies personal survival demands 
that we calmly sacrifice them to the law of nature and 
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the opposed school of thought prefers to deny rein- 
carnation and to affii'm Thel.sm to save its ideals. The 
philosophical perplexity is mainly how such widely 
separated schools of reflection as the Greek in Plato 
and the Oriental came to an agreement on this point, 
and one writer says there must be some truth in a 
doctrine which took such deep root in Hindiiivsni and 
so profound a philosopher as Plato. 

However I think it quite easy to explain the common 
belief and that too wuthoui admitting any truth in it 
whatever. Both Greek and Hindu thought was im- 
pressed mill the evidence of the permanent or eternal. 
That something persistent was at the basis of the 
transient, mv'- h :: eternal at the basis of the 
phenomenal, was cither apparent in the nature of ob- 
served things or taken for granted. The world, ac- 
cording to Heraclitus and the Buddhists was one of 
perpetual change, and identity and permanence were 
illusions. But Plato and Brahman observed that, in 
spite of this apparent change, there was a stream of 
similarities pervading the world in the successive in- 
dividuals which it created. With their theory of 
causality which made it one of material as distinct 
from efficient causes; that is, the explanation of the 
content or nature of a thing rather than its origin in 
time, it was only natural to say that the later indi- 
viduals simply represented the transferred substance of 
the earlier. They did not believe in creation and hence 
had to set up this doctrine of transference because 
similarity in successive generations was interpreted as 
evidence of permanence. It did not or could not con- 
ceive of things as |)ro '- creatio continua^ a 
uniform law of action, but as ewistentm coniinua, the 
persistence of the same in the midst of apparent 
change. 

The fact that the individual had no memory of a 
previous existence was taken as evidence that person- 
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nlity did laot continue, thought later rcincarnationists 
maintained that ultimately the memory of the })ast 
would be restored at some stage of the individual’s ex- 
istence. But the whole doctrine was induced by tlie 
evidence of identity in nature and its relation to the 
soul was a concession to the desire for immortality. 
The doctrine of reincarnation was thus a natural in- 
terpretation of the phenomena of the world to any one 
who reflected on the problem of apparent change amidst 
evident permanence, when it did not place its ex- 
planatory causes m the supersensible or transcendental. 
It did what it could to satisfy the idea of immortality 
and took the superficial indications of iiersonal dis- 
appearance as conclusive against it. 

No doubt the discrediting of the evidence which had 
satisfied Animism and the more or less ignorant strata 
of society was an important factor in it creating both 
indifference and doubt toward personal survival. There 
was then no distinction between the conditions for the 
physical manifestations of consciousness and the ex- 
istence of consciousness, the ethereal organism of the 
Epicureans, the spiritual body of Si. Paul, or the 
astral of the thcosophists, and hence ihe philosopher 
could not easily see his way to the belief in personal 
survival. He could not get beyond the persistence of 
similarities in successive individuals. 

The Nirvana of the Buddhists, as already remarked^ 
was interpreted as annihilation by philosophers until 
they learned more about the real nature of the Bud- 
dhistic system- The Buddhistic system was primarily 
ethical and it conceived the sense life as ihe basis of 
all evil. The bond from which every man should free 
Inmself was sensuality, or a ])rimary intirest in sense 
life, the physical ai)pctites. The eradication of those 
was compared to death, and as the system denied per- 
sonal survival it was natural to suppose that Nirvana 
which expressed the "‘dying to sense^’ m<‘ant annihila- 
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tion of the soul or personal consciousness. However 
true it was that the Buddhist denied personal immor- 
tality, his doctrine of Nirvana was not this, but an 
ethical asceticism. 

Whether the Buddhists conceived personality as we 
do is not determinable. If they meant by it a "'spiritual 
body” or soul, they might deny it witliout opposing 
survival in terms of a functional stream of consciouvs- 
ness. But they had too little interest in the question 
to anal 3 ^ze it in this manner, though their denial of 
""personality” as a spatial reality is quite consistent 
with the affii Illation of it as a stream of consciousness. 
But their atomism and their attitude toward the sen- 
sory life made them ignore this further problem, per- 
ha})s because the ]) 0 })iilar conception of personality was 
so closely associated with sensory conceptions. In any 
case, their jihilosophic system was quite consistent with 
the supersensible conc(‘ptiou of personality and we only 
lack evidence that they either held or tolerated it. 

In later Hindu thought the several systems of 
philosofihy s(‘em to have more or less interfused until 
there are many divisions and sects to-day. Some of 
th(*m advocate jicrsonal survival. This is especially 
true of some of the theosophists. But for many ages 
the primary clistincUon was between the intellectual 
type^ wliich remained by reincarnation without personal 
survival and the ph^beian doctrine of Animism. The 
thcosophist reconciled the two by accepting roincarna-' 
tion with a theory of au astral body and thus could 
retain personality. 

3. Japanese Doctrines 

The term for the primitive religion of Japan is 
Shintoism. This is recognized as a Chinese term and 
takes us back to the introduction of Buddhism into 
China. The interpretation of the terra as denoting 



life after death 

‘Hhe divine way,” though admitted to be a late idea 
reminds us of the fundamental conception of Taoism 
and the Buddhistic doctrine as presented in China. It, 
too, was the “way” and we ax*c again reminded of “the 
way, the truth, the life” of the New Testament, though 
the latter may not, probably did not, have any direct 
connection with the more ancient ideas. Though Sliin- 
toism, as known after the introduction of Buddhism 
into Japan, would suggest Buddhism j)ure and simple, 
it was not such. It is recognized by students as a 
mixture of ancestor worship and Buddhistic ideas, 
showing that the Japanese religion was foundc^d on 
Animism and ancestor worship. The evidence in 
present-day ideas makes that clear, as the Japanese 
nation is saturated with this doctrine. This view of 
it is perhaps not reflected in the conceptions of the 
philosophers, but is apparent in the ideas and habits 
of the common people, another illustration that the 
real essence of any early doctrine is more likely to be 
found in the popular beliefs. 

Baron Kikuchi in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
describes Shintoism briefly as follows : “Shinto Is thus 
a mixture of ancestor worship and of nature worship 
without any explicit code of morals. It ivgards human 
beings as virtuous by nature ; assumes that each man’s 
conscience is his best guide; and while believing in a 
continued existence beyond the grave, entertains no 
theory as to its pleasures and pains. Those that pass 
away become disembodied spirits, inhabiting the world 
of darkness and possessing power to bring sorrow or 
joy into the lives of their survivors on which account 
they are worshiped and propitiated.” 

Buddhism seems never to have conquered this primi- 
tive tendency and in fact, as in China, compromisod 
with the native ideas. But the main point of interest 
is the foundation of all the>se oriental beliefs in Animism 
which obtained its modification evidently from the rise 
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of more ethical ideas than had described its customs. 
If the cruelties of ancestor worship had not been as- 
sociated with Animism among primitive races it is prob- 
able that the immortality of the soul would not have 
been subordinated or destroyed by the religions that 
supplanted it. But in revolting against the ethics of 
Animism it was natural to assign the cause to the 
philosophic ideas on wliich they were founded, and the 
belief in a future life would have to bear the burden. 
Bralimanic and Buddhistic ethics were undoubtedly 
superior to that of primitive Animism and as the im- 
mortality of the soul had no such scientific foundation 
in experience, or was not recognized as having it, the 
more intellectual systems of nature with their better 
code of ethics, in reforming the ethics of Animism would 
naturally reform or supplant its philosophy. 

It is probable that all philosophy in its inception 
was a protest against beliefs of less cultured times, 
whether from metaphysical or ethical motives, and 
literature has not preserved enough of the primitive 
conceptions to make this as clear as may be desirable. 
We get only little glimpses of it here and there, and 
the best information on the matter comes from the 
survivals of savagery. That is, the peoples that still 
remain as savages have carried down with them their 
primitive ideas and we may discover in them the doc- 
trines against wdiich philosophy and ethics were a pro- 
test of more cultured minds* This is quite apparent 
in the systems of China, India, and Japan. In each 
we have found Animism and ancestor worship the 
parent idea of religion, and it gave rise to customs 
which a better ethics could not tolerate. 

Besides there cun be little doubt that the growth of 
intelligence would apply skepticism to the facts on 
which Animism relied and that would be to divert the 
evidential <iuestion to the ordinary course of nature. 
In that no satisfactory indication was found for sur- 
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vival and the student of nature would find only his 
ethical impulses aided by the laws of nature to de- 
termine his beliefs. He would have to choose between 
a speculative theory of the soul to protect his desires 
and hopes and the persistence of types in tlie world 
which would give rise to the philosophic idea of trans- 
migration or reincarnation. 

It is possible that a doctrine of reincarnation might 
arise from the idea of the soul’s transmigration from 
its physical body, a conception which I have found in 
some minds to-day whose earlier thinking had been 
dominated by Cartesian assumptions, where the soul 
and consciousness were supposed to be spaceh‘ss or 
without the property of extension. They could not 
conceive consciousness without a ground or subject and 
knowing that the physical basis of consciousness 
perished, and wishing or believing the mind imperish- 
able, set up a spiritual body for its ground, an organ- 
ism ready made for it at death. 

I do not know any historical belief of this kind, 
unless early theories of the resurrection may have ex- 
pressed it. But even if it did exist, as the sugg(‘stion 
of the philosophers’ reincarnation, the latter took 
away the conditions of personal survival. Their con- 
ception of it was expressed in something like, perhaps 
identical, with our conservation of energy. This doc- 
trine established by physical science maintains that the 
quantity of energy remains the same in all the trans- 
formations of it, so that no particle of mattt^r or en- 
ergy can he either created or destroyed, Tiliough the 
ancients did not certify this belief by expiTiment their 
observation of the permanence of types and the proper- 
ties constituting them converted the doctrine of im- 
mortality into the transformations of the same sub- 
stance, and in this they obtained their Pantheistic or 
Atomistic theories, both looking at organic nature as 
the result of material causation, one as a change of 
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mode and the other as the combination of elements. 
In all cases they were efforts to transcend the primitive 
ideas of nature, though they left these primitive ideas 
to develop their own course, or compromised with them 
in their efforts to preserve the social order. 

4. Egyptian Ideas 

Polytheistic doctrines were common to the religions 
of China, India, and Japan, somelimos originating 
from nature worshiji and .sometimes from hero worship. 
This Polytheism was still more characteristic of Egyp- 
tian religion as far as history can trace it. It, too, 
was infected with hero worsliip. But its doctrine of 
immortality seems to have been the most distinctive in 
its kind as compared with the nations we have discussed 
and in this respect it resembles the early beliefs of 
Greece. There seems to be no indication of what its 
special doctrines on immortality succeeded. The primi- 
tive forms of Animism are not traceable either directly 
or indirectly in its rdigious ideas and customs. What- 
ever modification its earliest ideas on the soul may 
have gone through, there is no trace of it in an an- 
tagonistic pliilosopliy such ns marked the developments 
of the oriental peoples in correcting Animism. We may 
suppose that tlie interest wliich the Egyptians took in 
their dead and the life of those who have passed the 
gates of death imlicate an earlier ancestor worship, 
but if this be true it has left no traces of the character 
which made Taoi.sm, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and 
Shmtoi.sm a revolt against it. But the funerary rites 
bestowed upon the dead indicate rather clearly that 
some form of ancestor wor.ship prevailed in earlier times 
of which we have no traces. 

The Egyptians seem to have had no such philosophic 
systems as prevailed in India and China. In their 
place was their Polytheism, in which the gods did service 
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for creative agencies, and for the basis of religious 
devotions which seem not to have concentrated on a 
single deity. They never got beyond the Polytheistic 
stage to a Monotheistic system. The nearest to this 
apparently was the god the sun-god. It was prob- 
ably the failure to reduce their theological system to 
unity in Monotheism that preserved their belief in a 
soul and its survival from such a fate as it met in 
Buddhism. Polytheism preserved suoli a conception of 
supernaturalism that it was not diflicult to maintain 
man’s survival, especially as some of their gods wei'e 
deified heroes, a doctrine which probably ba<l the same 
source as their belief in a future life. It is this last 
which has importance for us at present. 

The best authorities seem agreed that the Egyptian 
embalming of the dead originated in their belief in a 
life beyond the grave. Whether it signified a belief in 
the bodily resurrection, as it might suggest, is not 
certain and there seems to be no collateral evidence of 
this. But the extreme care of the body after death 
is taken to indicate clearly that it had its origin in 
the belief in another life. Hence their theory of the 
soul is the interesting part of their doctrine. They 
seem to have made a twofold distinction in their nud-a- 
physical psychology, or a triple division of man into 
body, the ‘^double” and the soul. The ‘^double” or 
Tea was that part of man which was the object of 
funerary gifts and services. The soul or hai was of 
a more tangible nature and was that part of man 
which hovered around the tomb, according to the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, and might assume any shape 
it pleased. 

There are hints in this of the later distinction be- 
tween the spirit and astral or spiritual body. Assum- 
ing this to be the case, the ka wouhl be the spirit and 
the hai the ethereal organism or spiritual body. Or if 
the farmer was the ^^spiritual body” the latter would 
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be tlie ^"'astral shell.” The belief that the hai could 
assume any shape it pleased coincides with what is 
apparent in certain types of visions and apparitions 
recorded by psychic rcwsearch. One wonders whether 
the Egpytian ideas may not have been derived in this 
way, just as primitive Animism and its doctrines seem 
to have been derived from similar phenomena. But 
whether so or not, the theory of the soul and its sur- 
vival has more detailed interest than that of oriental 
peoples and the nature of the life after death w^as more 
distinctly mapped out in the funerary rites and cere- 
monies tliau witli the religions of India, China, and 
Japan, though these latter did not lack in definite 
ideas. 


6. Hebrew Beliefs 

The Hebrews arc noted for their monotheism both 
in respect to its firmness and purity. But this general 
view was superposed upon an earlier period of poly- 
theism of winch there arc few traces, so thoroughly 
had the loaders of the montheistic cult eradicated poly- 
theism from the better type of national thought. The 
literature, however, which makes this evident contains 
no evidence that tJic future life was an important part 
of the Hebrew’s religious belief. The Old Testament 
Ls almost devoid of evidence that he believed in a futui^e 
[ife at all. It w^as certainly not the key to their religion 
as it was that of Christianity. There are only a few 
indications of its existence in the Hebrew mind in the 
Did Testament, whatever may exist in Talmudic litera- 
buro* They arc the question of Job: ^Tf a man die 
shall ho live again” (Job 14:14}), possibly the same 
author’s statement; *^And after my skin hath been 
destroyed, yet from (without) my flesh shall I see God: 
whom I shall see for myself and mine eyes shall behold 
and not another,” (Job 19:26), and the whole history 
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of witchcraft as depicted in the Bible. Take also the 
ghost of Eliphaz in Job 4 and verses 12-17. The story 
of the witch of Endor is a clear proof of what went 
on when it could get any freedom and indicates a 
survival of the more primitive times when Animism 
prevailed here as elsewhere. 

Saul, the King, who had himself persecuted and sup- 
pressed witchcraft, found himself in dire straits with 
the Philistines and sought the aid of the ISitoh of 
Endor. She called up the dead prophet Samuel, com- 
plaining that he could not longer get divine aid either 
by the prophets or dreams. The whole incident makes 
very clear what the Judaism in power had supplanted, 
and it only repeats what .left better traces of itself 
in the religions of China and Japan. The dreams of 
Joseph indicate the same general system. The sup- 
pression of human sacrifices points to what existed 
prior to developed Judaism, and the prophets were the 
more intellectual and ethical leaders of the people, 
resembling Buddha and others in their mission, but 
claiming a relation to the divine that made them more 
rational teachers of this than witchcraft was or 
could be. 

Probably it was the revolt against the cult of primi- 
tive Animism that destroyed, as in India and China, 
the dominance of that primitive system. At any rate 
the cult was originally there and kept itself alive 
against the laws intended to suppress it, while the 
inferiority of its ethics availed to retire the immortality 
of the soul into the background of Hebrew interest and 
left an Idealistic monotheism with strong government 
in its place. 

The doctrine of angels implied a spiritual world 
whether it included man in it or not. But the idea 
of Sheol implied the survival of man. The idea is 
clear in Daniel 12 :2, where the doctrine of the resur- 
rection is indicated: *®And many of them that sleep 
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in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt.” But the doctrine was not the basis of the 
Judaistic religion. That was the existence of God, 
and a future life was secondary in interest. Like all 
the revolts against savage Animism and its practises 
Judaism turned to the theistic and ethical system for 
juidancc. Taoism, Buddhism, Brahmanism, and other 
systems, when objecting to or compromising with An- 
imistic beliefs and the superstitions of the imcultured 
sought to protect life and its moaning by some sort 
Df pliilosophy and ethics, sometimes defending immor- 
tality, but always minimizing the conceptions of the 
uncultured people. Judaism seems to have been no 
exception. While the belief in immortality was evi- 
dently retained as taken for granted or could not be 
uprooted from the ordinary mind, the intellectual 
classes fell back, as later Christianity did, on a theistic 
and ethical .scheme for the defense of both individual 
and social systems. Its monotheism probably originated 
in the same intellectual conditions that made Xeno- 
phanes in Greece. 


6. Zoroastrianism 

This was the final religion of Persia and followed 
the Animistic period of belief as Taoism and Buddhism 
had done in China and India. It was unique in that 
it was directly opposed to the pantheistic conceptions 
of Buddhism Imth in respect to the existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul. It was a system of 
Dualism as opposed to the Monism of the other oriental 
nations. Tliis moans that it held to the existence of 
two eternal i)rinciplcs, the Good and the Evil, or God 
and Satan as expressed in the Christian system. Bud- 
dhism hold to one eternal being from which all else was 
created or rather formed. Zoroastrianism made good 
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and evil distinct and would not trace their source to 
one being. Hence it was emphatic in regard to the 
freedom of the will. Zoroaster believed in spirits both 
good and evil and that man’s life here was a prepara- 
tion for the next. The result to man in the future 
existence awaiting him was determined by his life on 
earth and he was in need of prophets to guide him 
through his earthly life. His system had a doctrine 
of Judgment, and a heaven much like that of Chris- 
tianity, a fact to be noted because of the light which 
it throws upon the belief in a life hereafter as one of 
the most important ideas in the system. There is no 
trace in it of ancestor worship. It did not build upon 
that, as did Taoism and Buddhism. It may have so 
thoroughly supplanted it as to leave no traces of it 
in particular, though probably this is true only of 
the cult in the higher classes which held the belief. 



CHAPTER III 


Greco-Roman Ideas 

T hese two civilizations are closely related to each 
other in their political and economic institutions, 
though differing also as widely as they resemble 
each other. It was their proximity to each other and 
their contemporaneous existence that brought them 
into various connections. Their religion and belief in 
a future life are the two subjects of interest to us 
here and nothing else. The records of their later be- 
liefs, philosophical and religious, are comparatively 
copious. Those of other nations, save India, are not 
so full. Those of Greece and Rome are sufficient to 
form tolerably clear conceptions of their religious be- 
liefs, though the primitive ages upon which their in- 
teresting civilization was superposed are perhaps more 
effectually destroyed than the primitive ideas of India, 
China, and Japan. The Pelasgians and Dorians who 
represented predecessors of the Greeks and the Etrus- 
cans, who seem to have been the immediate predecessors 
of tlK} Romans, have left little or nothing of their 
religious ideas and there is no such evidence that the 
Greeks compromised with the Dorians and Pelasgians, 
or the Romans with the Etruscans, as did the Taoists 
and Buddhists with the Animism of prior times. They 
may have done so to some extent and mythology, in 
connection with their polytheism, distinctly favors this 
view with the limitations apparent at the same time. 
But their intellectual and political culture observed 
few traces of the past except to reject or despise them 
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while admitting that they existed. We have largely 
to infer the primitive ideas from their vestigial nature 
taken in connection with their more definite existence 
and survival in uncivilized races. 

1. Early Greek Ideas 

There are two periods of interest in connection with 
early Greek ideas of religion and immortality. The 
first is the pre-Homeric and the second the Homeric, 
extending down to the time of philosophic reflection. 
We have to infer much of the pre-Homeric period from 
what we know of other nations and the general evolu- 
tion of ideas. Homer and Hesiod were on the boundary 
line between two very different stages of culture and 
we can infer what they came from by the modifications 
of the ideas that prevailed with them and their con- 
temporaries. They show us what the mythological 
period was and hence what the uneducated mind of 
that dark period before them must have believed. We 
describe the religious beliefs of that pre-Homeric age 
as mythology and mean by it that its conceptions wore 
unreal, however real they may have been to tliosc primi- 
tive people. It was a doctrine of polytheism in wliich 
there was a mixture of nature worship and deified 
heroes, the personification of the forces of nature and 
transformation of heroes into gods. These ideas seem 
to have gone hand in hand among other peoples as 
well, so that their relation here is not anomalous. The 
latter implied the immortality of the soul, and though 
there is no explicit evidence in philosophic and other 
writers of the extent to which a future life was believed 
there is evidence in the casual references to it, in the 
religious rites, funerary ceremonies, ancient epitaphs, 
and other sources to show that the common ])eoy)le 
never felt any skepticism about it. The various mys- 
teries seem to have been connected with the belief, 
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though not as doctrines supporting it, but as rites 
by which one’s path to the nether world was made 
easier. At least that is the opinion of many scholars. 

How the Greeks came by their gods is not of im- 
portance to us here. It is their function in religious 
and practical life that concerns the problems before us. 
As personifications of natural forces they were of 
primary interest to the practical life of the people. 
Agriculture, war, and trade were under the care of 
these divinities who had to be propitiated if men were 
to be successful, and hence religion was the respect paid 
to powers capable of inflicting evil upon men. It was 
not to gain immortality that the gods were established, 
as in later Christian thought, but to purchase favors 
by obedience and service. Immortality was guaranteed, 
not by the gods, but by the nature of things and, 
though this was assured, the gods had something to 
do with the condition of those who passed the gates 
of death.' 

Their inevitable connection with some conception of 
a virtuous life easily involved them in the service of 
man wherever his happiness might be affected by their 
power. Some conception of a judgment in another 
world is indicated clearly in the stories of Minos and 
Rhadamanthus who were judges of the fate of those 
who passed the river of death. We shall later see 
Plato’s account of it and can refer to it here only to 
suggest how general the belief in a future life was. It 
was so strongly rooted in the national life that even 
philosophy, except with the Epicureans, endeavored to 
sustain it, a course not so clear in the oriental 
philosophies as we have seen. At death Charon ferried 
the soul across the river Lethe and Minos and Rhada- 
manthus sat in judgment on those who thus entered 
Hades. A man’s lot in that kingdom was according 
to his life on earth, the conception here being much 
the same as in Christianity, save that it is colored by 
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mythological personalities more distinctly than in 
Christian ideas and save as Satan and similar agents 
are supposed to figure in the process. 

According to some writers the Pclasgi had a pure 
monothesitic type of religion and it was followed by 
the polytheistic system of the Greeks. This is quite 
possible, since the Hellenes succeeded the Pclasgi, driv- 
ing them out of existence, as the Spanish did the Aztecs 
in Peru and almost destroying all traces of their cus- 
toms. As already remarked the polytheism of the 
Greeks was a mixture of hero worship and the per- 
sonification of the forces of nature. It is probable 
that the hero worship followed upon that of personify- 
ing physical forces and represents the humanizing of 
things through the belief in immortality and the sub- 
stitution of customs founded on communication with 
a spiritual world for attempts to pacify the forces of 
nature, but this substitution was made in entire 
harmony with nature worship. This hero worship was 
the form which spiritualism took in Greco-Roman life 
as distinct from the ancestor worship of the orient. 
No doubt it had the same general source. The oracles 
and the '"mantic” art are evidence of this. The 
Homeric conception of the after life and ghosts is a 
gloomy one and it is reflected in the story of Achilles 
that he would prefer being a day laborer among the 
living to the life after death. A man of Achilles’ char- 
acter might well suggest the comparison, but the object 
of Homer was to depreciate the after life in comparison 
with the present which was a tendency in the whole 
of Greek civilization with its love of nature* 

The mantic art shows what the primitive ideas wore 
and it survived far into the period of higher civiliza- 
tion. Curtins speaks of it as follows: «The mantic 
art is an institution totally different from the priest- 
hood. It is based on the belief that the gods are in 
constant proximity to men, and in their government of 
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the world, which comprehends everything both great 
and small, will not disdain to manifest their will to 
the shortsighted children of men who need their coun- 
sel.” Speaking of the worship of Apollo the same 
author continues : ‘'"The god himself chooses the organs 
of his communications; and as a sign that it is no 
human wisdom and art that reveals the divine will, 
Apollo speaks through the mouth of feeble girls and 
women. The state of inspiration is by no means one 
of especially heightened powers, but the human being’s 
own powers — nay, own consciousness — are as it were 
extinguished, in order that the divine voice may be 
heard all the louder; the secret communicated by the 
god resembles a load oppressing the breast it visits; 
it is a cldirvoyauce from which no satisfaction accrues 
to the mind of the seer.” 

^ A better description of mediumship could hardly be 
given and the oracles were undoubtedly this type of 
phenomena, good and bad, genuine and fraudulent. The 
philosophic period which sought to get different types 
of evidence for immortality and the future life did much 
to destroy the evidence of what the earlier ideas and 
methods of religion were, though saying enough about 
them to enable us to conjecture them. Literature and 
historical records preserved what the intellectual 
classes thought and said, but was not as careful to 
preserve an exact account of the common religious 
ideas, and the higher civilization so generally sup- 
planted the lower that the latter did not survive in 
the customs of the common people, especially after the 
decline of both Greek and Roman civilizations. The 
common ideas of a future life were very simple and 
probably represented a clear duplication of the present 
life in many details, as indeed the mythical account 
given by Plato indicates, though even this had been 
refined by philosophic reflection. The more primitive 
ideas were represented in the sacrifices and supersti- 
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tions associated with the worship of the gods and the 
expectation of a happier life beyond the grave. 

2 . The Philosophic Period 

This period is divided into two general schools. (1) 
There were those who believed in a future life but did 
not venture to say what it was like. (2) There were 
the materialists who, in the later period, denied it. 
Both represented the arrival at that stage of thought 
which accepted the judgment of sense perception as 
assigning limits to what could be asserted or believed 
about the future life. The skeptics and materialists 
denied that any such life existed, while the idealists 
still clung to a transcendental world but did not under- 
take to describe it in scientific terms. 

It is usually supposed that the idea of a ‘^soul” and 
its survival was late appearing in Greek reflection. 
This is not correct. It saturated the thought of some 
of the earliest philosophers but was concealed partly 
by their abandonment of fetishism and partly by the 
pantheistic conception of many of them and partly by 
their primary interest in material causes; that is, in 
the elements or “stuff” out of which the world was 
made. They early disregarded the primitive religions 
which were based upon fetishistic spiritualism, and 
though they often clung to the animation of matter 
they were careful not to allow any identification of 
their views with the naive Animism and Spiritualism of 
the times, or if some of them, as they did, recognized 
the spiritualistic view, they were not primarily in- 
terested in it. This view had no explanation of nature 
or the cosmos and it was the cosmos that they were 
chiefly trying to explain. 

Even the earlier Ionian physicists, though they talk 
of nothing but “water,” “air,” “fire” the “indefinite,” 
etc., betray clearly that some of their ideas of causes, 
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especially when they needed efficient causes, were bor- 
rowed from the Spiritualist’s doctrine of activity. 
Some of these physicists actually believed in a soul, 
but not being specially interested in it, the problem of 
survival had no importance for them. They were 
spoken of as materialists, but only because they main- 
tained that matter was the primary substance in the 
world and “soul” was to them but a fine form of this 
matter, when they admitted its existence. The Eleatics 
were too absorbed in Pantheism or Monism to think 
or say much about the individual soul and its destiny. 

But Heraclitus, who opposed the Eleatics, was more 
definite on this matter and admitted a soul and its 
sui-vival. He said that “men are mortal gods and the 
gods immortal men; our life is the death of the gods 
and our death their life. So long as man lives the 
divine part of his nature is bound up with baser sub- 
stances, from which in death he again becomes free. 
Souls traverse the way upwards and the way down- 
wards; they enter into bodies because they require 
change.” He attributed a further existence to souls 
escaped from their bodies, and said that there awaits 
man after his death that which he now neither hopes 
nor believes. He makes mention of demons and heroes 
and assigns the demons as guardians, not only to the 
living, but to the dead. This is pure and unadulterated 
Spiritualism, even of the modern type, and was prob- 
ably derived in the same way. 

The close affinity of early Greek thought, extending 
throughout its later history, to modern Spiritualism 
and Theosophy is evident in the following facts, even 
though the philosophy was establishing systems evad- 
ing or denying the ideas of religion. When philosophy 
arose it faced two questions: (1) Monotheism as 
against polytheism that had its affinities, on one^ side, 
with nature worship and, on the other, with animism 
or Spiritualism, and (2) A Future Life. Religion 
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tended to polytheism and philosophy to monotheism. 
In the first period, the Mysteries prevailed which were 
connected with some form of Spiritualism. The Orphic 
Mysteries believed in transmigration and in it we have 
the ancestral idea of Plato’s doctrine, though he 
eliminated the elements which made it interesting to 
the religious mind. Some held that transmigration was 
for punishment. This view may have been a distorted 
form of what is apparent in obsession or ^‘earthbound” 
conditions where temporary possession may be a 
method of clearing away the hallucinations that con- 
stitute ^^earthbound” conditions. Pindar, however, re- 
garded transmigration as a privilege accorded to the 
best spirits to earn higher happiness. This is merely 
a modified form of the previous view and is reflected in 
mediumistic phenomena where spirits claim that their 
service to the living is a part of their own salvation 
and spiritual development. 

The Ionian school of philosophers are known as 
physicists and were the first to exalt ^^natural” or 
physical causes. They were Thales, Anaximander, and 
Anaximines, There is little preserved regarding their 
opinion of spirit or soul. According to Plutarch, 
Thales admitted that there was a soul which he defined 
as ^^Physis aeikinetos e autohinetos,^^ or ^‘^mattcr always 
in motion or capable of self-motion.” Here was the 
rising distinction between inertia and spontaneity, cul- 
minating in the distinction between mechanism and 
teleological action. With Anaximander the soul was 
of the nature of Air, It was Air in the philosophy 
of Anaximines which constituted the fundamental sub- 
stance from which all other things were formed. But 
Anaximander did not conceive the air as we do. He 
thought of it much more as scientific men think of 
the ether. It was not regarded as gross matter until 
the time of Lucretius who had to prove that it was 
the same kind of substance as is constantly revealed 
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to the senses, and perhaps the final proof of this did 
not come until the existence of the air pump and the 
discovery of gravity. Hence Anaximander had more 
or less the notion of ^‘spirit” in his conception of the 
air and Anaximines made it the universal clement from 
which all things were created, Anaximander’s element 
was the infinite or the indefinite and so was not acces- 
sible to sense, but the abstraction of all the material 
qualities that appealed to sense. The concession that 
both made to the idea of a soul was a sop to popular 
opinion, 

Heraclitus had as his great principle Change or 
Motion, “the eternal flux.” His was a dynamic prin- 
ciple or cause, though he combined it with material 
causes. The principal material cause was ^^fire” or 
heat. But he made this as indefinite and transcendental 
as any later thinker. He regarded the soul as a fiery 
vapor, and believed in transmigration. He said : ‘^While 
we live our souls are dead in us, but when we die our 
souls are restored to us.” This reminds us of the 
constant statement made through Mrs. Piper and other 
psychics that while we are alive, our souls are as if 
asleep. Souls go up or down. That is, they rise 
or go downward toward the earth, develop to ‘‘higher 
spheres” or remain earthbound. With him gods and 
heroes were probably identified, as was done by other 
and later tlxinkers, suggesting that the dead act as 
our helpers. He supposed that “demons,” which is but 
a term for “spirits,” were in everything. This is pure 
Animism and extended the idea of spirits into all or- 
ganic life and perhaps the inorganic. These “demons” 
he regarded as guardians of both the living and the 
dead, maintaining the very doctrine of modern Spirit- 
ualism. Transmigration is a process of purification 
and the “demons” finally enter a purer life. Modern 
Theosophy is clear in both these views. 

All these earlier systems were monistic in the view 
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that there was one hind of reality or substance, though 
many forms of it. But the next school is the Atomists, 
and their views here are especially interesting, as they 
were the founders of Materialism. 

Empedocles believed there were four elements in the 
structure of the cosmos, they were : earth, fire, air and 
water. Later Atomists simply multiplied this number. 
The force which affected the colligations of these ele- 
ments was ‘*love and hate,” or attraction and repul- 
sion. But he did not limit his theories of things to 
this. He largely accepted the popular religious doc- 
trine. He believed in transmigration of souls, and in 
regard to murder and perjury in particular he thought 
they were punished by being separated from the Blessed 
and made to wander 30,000 seasons in various forms 
of existence. ^^Guilt laden spirits were tossed about 
in restless flight.” Here we have the Spiritualists’ 
wandering spirits, happening to communicate in ca- 
pricious way as they chanced upon a suitable medium. 
Empedocles thought the very elements were gods or 
demons as moving forces. 

Democritus modified the atomic doctrine by making 
the atoms infinite in number, but the same in kind. He 
had a soul doctrine, however, in which he made the 
soul corporeal, though animating the body just as 
primitive Spiritualism or Animism believed. It was in 
constant motion and of the nature of fire. The body 
was merely the ^Vessel” of the soul. He ultimately 
identified this soul with the Deity, thus admitting the 
divine, though in the pantheistic form. Zeller says of 
his religion: ‘^He assumed that there dwell in the air 
beings who are similar to man in form, but superior 
to him in greatness, power, and duration of life. These 
beings manifest themselves when emanations and images, 
streaming from them and often reproducing themselves 
at a great distance, become visible and audible to men 
^,nd animals, and they are held to be gods, although 
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in truth they are not divine and imperishable, but only 
less perishable than men. These beings are partly of a 
beneficent and partly of a malevolent nature.” 

Here we have views that combine various forms of 
Spiritualism. (1) There is tlie existence of spirits. 
(2) There is a doctrine of apparitions explained more 
or less by the theory of matter as it affects sense per- 
ception. (3) There is almost our conception of tele- 
pathy. Distance has no effect on the production of 
these phantasms, and the mode of describing their ac- 
tion is closely related to the spiritualistic doctrine of 
materialization, (i) Their temporary nature is iden- 
tical with some modern views which hold that spirits 
ultimately perish, though granting that they survive 
the body for a time. This view is probably based upon 
the less frequent appearance of older spirits than those 
who have recently left the body. (5) There is also the 
distinction between good and malicious spirits. He also 
admitted the significance of dreams. 

All this only shows that side by side with the effort 
to determine the material or structural causes of things 
the earlier philosophers believed in the existence of 
souls, having borrowed their doctrine from the prevail- 
ing animism of the time, and so maintained a sort of 
dualism in spite of the fact that all the elements of 
nature were of one kind, differing in degree of density. 
But souls inhabited bodies just as later religious doc- 
trines held. The admission prepared the way for a doc- 
trine of efficient causes along with material ones, and 
this idea came out in Socrates, Plato, Anaxagoras and 
Aristotle, and then later in Christianity. 

It is interesting to note with Tylor, in his Primitive 
Culture, that the materialistic conception of sense per- 
ception was an adaptation of a spiritualistic theory. 
The Animists of all ages attached a soul to everything. 
Every conceivable object had its soul or double. Em- 
ucdocles thou&rht that bodies threw off emanations or 
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idola, images like the objects themselves, and which 
impinged on the eye whose perceiving power met the 
object and thus gave rise to sense perception. In this 
he was but modifying the doctrine of Animism to ac- 
count for sense perception so that it is thus curious 
to observe that the basis of materialism was spiritual- 
ism! The early materialists admitted the existence of 
a soul without being emphatic in the denial of its 
continuance, but the later followers of the school wholly 
denied it. This, of course was after Animism had 
played its role, and culture had gone far enough to 
forget or ignore the primitive ideas on which the earlier 
thinkers had fed. 

Primitive materialism admitted the existence of 
spirits, but ignored their causal action {causa efficiens) 
in the material cosmos in the interest of a doctrine of 
elements or ^^stuff” {causa maferialis) out of which 
things were made, and when it wanted instigative or 
efficient causes, it put them in matter itself. This de- 
veloped into the Epicurean materialism which, though 
it admitted the existence of the gods and of human souls, 
it denied the causal action of the former or both in 
nature and the persistence of the latter after death. 

The other school did not offer so materialistic a 
theory of knowledge. When it undertook to explain 
knowledge at all, it was by the influence or impression 
of motion on the sensorium, and this took it away from 
the primitive ideas. But it was no doubt the influence 
of intellectual culture that took philosophy away from 
the naive ideas of the superstitious classes while the 
instincts of human nature, as well as an interest in 
social and political problems, made them cling to a 
belief in a future life. 

Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans come next for 
consideration. It is impossible at this date to separate 
the master and disciples in the discussion. But it is 
agreed that the transmigration of the soul was the 
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form in which they believed in immortality. Apparently 
the doctrine had no special relation to either their 
ethics, religion or politics, though they were mentioned 
together. They seem to have simply adopted the popu- 
lar ideas about this and Plato has discussed them in 
his myths. He seems to have been influenced by the 
Pythagoreans. But this transmigration was neither 
based on Pythagorean ctliics nor was' it presented to 
support ethics, though it is clear that certain ethical 
ideas got into the doctrine. They regarded the soul 
as put into a body for probation and that no man had 
the right to sever that connection. They believed the 
spirits of the dead inhabited the air or a place under 
the earth, according to their character apparently. 
Hence it appears that their doctrine of immortality 
was no part of their philosophy, but a part of their 
mysteries, according to the opinion of Zeller. Had it 
been more intimately connected with their theory of 
ctliics it would have had more interest for us here. 

Plato is next in interest. Socrates was a pious be- 
liever in some sort of existence after death, but he 
expressed no philosophic views about it and what Plato 
puts into his mouth is Plato’s own highly refined 
opinions. Plato had two entirely different ways of 
looking at the problem, the mythical and the scientific. 
It was the mythical that had the larger influence on 
Christianity and drew him to Christian philosophers. 
I shall quote the Phacdo. It is put into the mouth of 
Socrates who is made to tell the story a short time 
before his death. 

‘Tor after death, as they say, the genius of each 
individual, to whom he belonged in life, leads him to 
a certain place in which the dead are gathered together 
for judgment, whence they go into the world below, 
following the guide who is appointed to conduct them 
from this world to the other; and when they have 
there areceived their due and remained their time, an- 
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other guide brings them back again after many revolu*" 
tions of ages. Now this journey to the other world 
is not, as Aeschylus says in the Tclephus, a single and 
straight path — no guide would be wanted for that, and 
no one could miss a single path; but there are many 
partings of the road, and windings, as I must infer 
from the rites and sacrifices which are offered to the 
gods below in places where three ways meet on earth. 
The wise and orderly soul is conscious of her situation, 
and follows in the path; but the soul which desires 
the body, and which as I was relating before, has long 
been fluttering about the lifeless frame and the world 
of sight, is after many struggles and many sufferings 
hardly and with violence carried away by her attendant 
genius, and when she arrives at the place where the 
other souls are gathered, if she be impure and have 
done impure deeds, or been concerned in foul murders 
and other crimes which are the brothers of these, and 
the works of brothers in crime — from that soul every 
one flees and turns away ; no one will be her companion, 
no one her guide, but alone she wanders in extremity 
of evil until certain times are fulfilled, and then tliey 
are fulfilled, she is borne irresistibly to her own fittingi 
habitation; as every pure and just soul which has 
passed through life in the company and under the 
guidance of the gods has also her own proper home. 

“Now the earth has divers wonderful regions, and is 
indeed in nature and extent very like the notion of 
geographers, as I believe on the authority of one who 
shall be nameless.” 

“What do you mean, Socrates?” said Simmias. “I 
have myself heard many descriptions of the cai’th, but 
I do not know in what you are putting faith, and I 
should like to know.” 

There follows a long description of the earth and the 
^regions of Tartaras which it is not necessary to quote, 
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and then comes the account of what happens to the 
dead. 

‘'‘Such is the nature of the other world; and when 
the dead arrive at the place to which the genius of 
each severally conveys them, first of all, they have 
sentence passed upon them, as they have lived well and 
piously or not. And those who appear to have lived 
neither well nor ill, go to the river Acheron, and mount 
such conveyances as they can get, and are carried in 
them to the lake, and there they dwell and are purified 
of their evil deeds and suffer the penalty of the wrongs 
which they have done to others, and are absolved, and 
receive the rewards of their good deeds according to their 
deserts. But those who seem to be incurable by reason 
of the greatness of their crimes — ^who have committed 
many and terrible deeds of sacrilege, murders foul and 
violent, or the like — such are hurled into Tartarus 
which is suitable destiny, and they never come out. 
Those again who have committed crimes, which, al- 
though great, are not unpardonable — ^who in a mo- 
ment of anger, for example, have done violence to a 
father or a mother, and have repented for the re- 
mainder of their lives, or who have taken the life of 
another under the like extenuating circumstances — 
these are plunged into Tartarus, the pains of which 
they arc compelled to undergo for a year, but at the 
end of the year the wave casts them forth — ^mere homi- 
cides by way of Cocytus, parricides and matricides by 
way of Periphlegethon — and they are borne to the 
Acherusian lake, and there they lift up their voices 
and call upon the victims whom they have slain or 
wronged, to have pity on them, and to receive them, 
and to let them come out of the river into the lake. 
And if they prevail, then they come forth and cease 
from their troubles; but if not they are carried back 
again into Tartarus and from thence into the rivers 
unceasingly, until they obtain mercy from those whom 
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they have wronged; for that is the sentence inflicted 
upon them by their judges. Those also who are re- 
markable for having led holy lives arc released from 
this earthly prison and go to their pure home wliicli 
is above, and dwell in the purer earth (heaven in Plato''s 
idea, or ether) ; and those who have duly jiurified them- 
selves with philosophy, live henceforth altogetlier witli- 
out the body, in mansions fairer far than these, which 
may not be described, and of which the time w^ould 
fail me to tell, 

“Wherefore, Simmias, seeing all these things, what 
ought we not to do to obtain virtue and wisdom in 
this life? Pair is the prize and the hope great/’ 

Those familiar with the Christian scheme of rewards 
and punishments will recognize the similarity here with 
very common ideas still. But they may not notice the 
remarkable significance of the first part of the })assage 
as it is similar to what Spiritualism has taught for 
many ages. It is that each soul has its “guide” or 
genius during its embodiment and that this guide meets 
the soul at death and leads it into its proper place in 
the next life. But there is here a hint at reincarnation 
in the doctrine that the soul obtains another guide 
to “bring it back again after many revolutions.” In 
other respects the man familiar with the teachings of 
Spiritualism will recognize an old doctrine, and one 
wonders whether Plato had any acquaintance with 
mediumship. But Plato, still in the personality of 
Socrates, adds the following important statement. 

“I do not mean to affirm that the description which 
I have given of the soul and her mansions is exactly 
true — a man of sense ought hardly to say that. But 
I do say that, inasmuch as the soul is shown to be 
immortal, he may venture to think, not improperly or 
unworthily, that something of tlic kind is true,” 

In the Tenth Book of the Republic he gives a similar 
myth, that of Er, son of Armenius, but I shall not 
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quote it. It suffices to know that Plato regarded such 
a conception of the soul as mythical and imaginative, 
and we may then well ask wliat he regarded as the 
scientific conception. 

Now Plato expressed his more scientific view in the 
doctrine of metempsychosis or transmigration, rein- 
carnation being another term for the same. This theory 
was that the soul had to pass through one physical 
embodiment after another in its process of purification 
or salvation. During the period of Christian domina- 
tion and the interpretation of Plato after the concep- 
tions of his mythical views, the real nature of his 
reincarnation was not observed. It offers a clear pic- 
ture to the mind when viewed in the ordinary way. But 
Plato did not have a mythical or imaginative concep- 
tion of it. In the first place he held that memory was 
lost by death and subsequent reincarnations had no 
memory connection with the past. It was probably 
this conception of the process that led Christianity 
to eliminate reincarnation from its affiliations with 
Plato. But in any case we shall not fully understand 
Plato’s real view of immortality unless we look at what 
he meant by the scientific view of it. 

It 'svould take a volume to explain this fully and 
especially to work out its philosophic basis, and I do 
not mean to undertake such a task. But its origin and 
meaning, I think, can easily be stated dogmatically. 
It must be found in the main trend of Greek ideas. 
What had impressed minds like Plato was the evidence 
of permanence and change in the world. Certain things 
were eternal, others were ephemeral. The evolutions 
of nature, in spite of change and death, showed the 
permanence of type. The habit of seeking the explana- 
tion of things in the material causes, or stuff, out of 
which things were made, and the observation that these 
combinations perished demonstrated the perishable 
nature of organic and complex things. But there was 
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always identity of type and the material cause of this 
was supposed to be the permanent element of things. 
The accidents perished. The essential properties were 
permanent. But the individual was transient. The 
eternal was the abstract universal, as it is sometimes 
called. This was merely the common properties that 
determined the type and that did not constitute the 
nature of the individual. 

Hence Plato’s eternal or immortality was nothing 
more than the permanent or repeated qualities that 
appeared in the perishing individual. He had no such 
conception of a future life as had haunted the minds 
of the Christian world. He employed the same language 
but it was tinctured with philosophy totally opposed 
to Christianity. But Plato, nevertheless, was a many 
sided man, and we cannot pick out his view of rein- 
carnation as representing the whole of the ideas that 
floated through his speculative vision. There are 
touches here and there, besides the one that I have 
mentioned, which showed that he was often on the 
borderland of another philosophy and what could have 
deterred him from following up the clues no one knows, 
unless it was that the philosophic and scientific reaction 
against the primitive religions prevented attaching any 
value to phenomena that kept the mind on the boun- 
daries of madness. 

Aristotle affirmed the immortality of the soul, just 
as Plato did, but he qualified it so that students have 
to inquire into his meaning. It was the rational soul 
that survived while the animal and vegetable soul 
perished. This distinction requires us to examine what 
he meant by the ^®soul” in general, and what he meant 
by the rational ^‘soul” or intellect in particular. If 
he had meant by the rational soul that self-conscious- 
ness survived but that the sensory consciousness 
perished, we might have understood him to moan very 
much what Mr. Myers hold ; namely, that the subliminal 
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was the real soul that survived and the physical con- 
sciousness passed away, except that we should not iden- 
tify the rational and the subliminal. We might well 
conceive the inner consciousness of man to survive and 
the sensory to perish with the organism, but Aristotle 
had no such conceptions of the problems as are implied 
by psychic research and his terms only happen to 
coincide partly with distinctions we make. He came 
to his doctrine through his general philosophy. He 
was no doubt influenced in early life by the doctrine 
of Plato which ended in transmigration. Aristotle, 
while he did not express himself in that language, was 
not far removed from the ideas of Plato. He recognized 
three kinds of soul: the vegetable, the animal, and the 
rational. These were in reality distinctions between 
the vegetable, the animal and the human kingdoms. 
Vegetable souls wei’o what we should to-day call vital 
force. Animal souls were the forces which organized 
the bodies of the animal kingdom and combined the 
vegetable and other forces. Probably he would have 
limited the animal soul to the sensory functions. At 
any rate the rational soul was found only in man and 
represented his intellect or reasoning powers, which 
the animals were supposed not to have. Now this in- 
tellect was the divine part of man and came to him 
from without. It was immortal. 

But there is no evidence that Aristotle thought it 
personal survival. He was so influenced by the monism 
of the time that he probably had the same conception 
of its survival that Plato had, except that he was care- 
ful to clear it of mythical elements and eschewed the 
ideas of metempsychosis. He did not make clear just 
what he meant and probably regarded the intellect or 
the rational functions of the mind as the ‘‘essence’’ of 
all minds obtained from the Absolute or the divine, 
and so did not give it personality in survival any more 
than Plato did. Probably like all ^he philosophers he 
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kept aloof from the plebeian ideas associated with an- 
cestor worship and the spiritualism of the oracles. We 
know from the persecution of Socrates that the 
philosophers had to make concessions to the beliefs of 
the rabble or suifer as Socrates did, and as Aristotle 
is said to have once left Athens to save philosophy a 
second disgrace like that of Socrates, we may well 
imagine that he took a prudential course in his atti- 
tude on this question. The language conceded immor- 
tality though a critical examination of it reveals that 
it had no such meaning as the mythical conception in 
the popular views stated and rejected Plato. Aris- 
totle’s view amounts only to the fact that a man’s mind 
was related to the Absolute in the same way tliat his 
body was. He regarded them as different things, but 
they were both subject to the same destiny. It was 
their substance that was permanent and not their form, 
and this view did not carry with it any survival of 
personal identity. 

The Stoics were largely confined to Ethics in their 
theories. They had a theory of nature, but religious 
and ethical ideas were the dominant ones in their sys- 
tem. Religion, however, as applied to their views had 
no such meaning as understood by the common pcoi>le 
and may be said to have been exhausted in their ethics. 
They lived and taught in the decline of Greco-Roman 
civilization and labored under two limitations, a view 
of nature which was one of inflexible law and which, 
though it was regarded as rational, })laccd such re- 
straints on human freedom that life had to be pursued 
with indifference to pain. The Stoics took no such 
joyous view of things as did the earlier Greeks who 
lived in a happier civilization. They had all the desires 
of the nature loving Greeks, but felt it a duty to sub- 
mit to an order which did not allow their satisfaction 
and their lives had the appearance of gloominess to 
those who gave way to their passions. Plence their 
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ethics were somber and uninviting. In such an at- 
mosphere and with resignation as their chief maxim 
they were not likely to take as much interest in the 
problem of a future life as other schools. Some of 
them, however, lield views closely allied to the Christian. 
The general materialism of their age and the infection 
of their own philosophy with this materialism made 
them less assured of immortality, and they held it not 
only with some reservations but some of them made 
the future life only for an indefinite period. It was 
Seneca that approximated the Christian view more 
especially. Some of the earlier members of the school 
probably did not believe in immortality at all, though 
it is clear from the doctrine of a temporary existence 
after the death of the body that they had come into 
contact witli facts or speculations that suggested it. 
In any case the doctrine had little interest for them. 

The Epicureans denied immortality. But they had 
a curious belief for philosophers who denied a future 
life. They admitted that man had a soul, which they 
regarded as a fine material or ethereal organism, but 
they held that tins organism perished at death. That 
is the soul as well as the body perished. They gave no 
evidence of this and it was perhaps their object to 
remove the fear of death that prejudiced them against 
the continuance of life after death. The representa- 
tions of that life were such as might well frighten brave 
men, and the Epicureans had a philosophy to defend 
and did not sec that the only safe way to protect their 
denial of immortality would have been to deny that 
a soul existed and to affirm that mental phenomena were 
simply functions of the body. This was the position 
taken by later materialists. But to admit that there 
was a soul at all was to suggest a view which might 
protect survival. The Epicureans made the atoms im- 
perishable and had to assume that the soul was a 
complex organism to make it perishable. But they did 
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not see that you required evidence that a complex or- 
ganism which was independent of the body perished at 
the same time as the body did. However they held that 
view and it remained for another system to dispute it 
and to perfect a philosophy to which Epicurean maxims 
did not apply. It was the Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection that laid the foundations for a different 
view. 


3. The Roman Period 

There is little in this period that excites interest. 
The Romans were a practical and not a philosophic 
people. Conquest and politics were their chief occupa- 
tion and interest. They were not, as were the Greeks, 
a nature loving people. Life with them was more 
somber and serious, at least for those whose ideas and 
character have been brought down to us by histoi'y. 
It might have been different with the common citizens 
of whom history so often says little. But it is prob- 
able that the ruling classes did not constitute an ex- 
ception in temperament to the majority of the popula- 
tion. Hence we are probably safe in supposing that, 
as they are represented in history, the Romans were 
lacking in the love of nature which might prompt an 
interest in the continuity of life with any such en- 
thusiasm as marked their other interests. 

Roman beliefs also had their two periods, the earlier 
and the philosophic. The earlier belief seems to have 
begun in Fetishism and Animism. The relics of them 
are found in the Lares and Penates or household gods 
of common life. They indicate a period when men 
believed in the gods and the human soul with the power 
to communicate with the dead. When the philosophic 
period arrived these household gods retired into mere 
customs and had no special significance for the educated 
classes. They were mere evidence of ideas that had 
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passed away with a higher civilization. Skepticism, 
which arose with philosophic rejflection, displaced them 
except as artistic expression, and though the interest 
in a future life may have remained intact, as indicated 
by some of the writings of Cicero and others, the evi- 
dence that would appeal to the intellectuals was not 
such as to obtain their assent any more than it does 
with the same class to-day. 

Cicero believed in immortality, but some of his argu- 
ments for it are childish, as were most arguments in 
antiquity. Some of his arguments are the regulation 
philosophic ones and are based upon the worth of 
intelligence, which is a purely aristocratic conception 
and does not meet the question. His Tusculan Dis- 
putations, in which ho discusses the subject, deal mostly 
in literary quotations and shallow arguments, though 
appealing to natural human sentiments. There is no 
clear conception of what he thinks the after life is or 
may be, and he would probably have confessed entire 
ignorance of that, though believing that we survive. 
But there is no well defined view of the subject. The 
school of thought to which he belonged was not accus- 
tomed to assurance on such things. 

Seneca was more explicit. He held to a happy ex- 
istence after death and conceived this life as one of 
probation and death as marking the day of judgment. 
He evidently refined and rationalized the mythical view 
of Plato and made it similar to that which Christianity 
adopted. There seems to be no trace of primitive 
Animism in his doctrine, and little argument to prove 
it. His Stoical ethics made it unimportant to insist 
upon immortality as an ethical stimulus. 

It was the same with Marcus Aurelius. His calm 
and Stoical life and reflections have no apparent in- 
terest in a future existence. The rational life in the 
present sufficed and indeed this marked the whole 
Stoical school, so that the interest in immortality 
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marked a different type of mind, perhaps one that had 
less self-sufficiency and grit of character to take things 
as they are. But whether so or not, the immortality 
of the soul was not so essential a feature of Homan 
thought as of the centuries which followed the decline 
and marked the success of Christian civilization. The 
reaction against the primitive Animism of the earlier 
periods in both Greece and Romo, like the philosophic 
movements in India, China, Japan, and Persia against 
savage Spiritualism, had carried with it much antagon- 
ism to the belief because of its associations with much 
inhumanity and more superstitions. 

Christian belief need not be examined here. Suffice 
to say that it was rather a direct answer by alleged 
facts to the Epicurean Materialism than adoption 
of Platonic and other views. The Epicurean, by ad- 
mitting the existence of a soul, an ethereal organism 
different from the grosser physical body, projiared the 
way for attaching importance to apparitions and coin- 
cidental dreams, and it is probable that the story of 
the resurrection grew out of such an experience, dis- 
torted by time and legend into the physical resurrec- 
tion. The existence of a well worked out theory of 
the resurrection among the Pharisees prior to the origin 
of any story about Christ, rather suggests what the 
sequel to Epicurean Materialism would bo if the human 
mind attached any interest to apparitions, and this too 
without deciding whether they were hallucinations or 
realities. To meet this position materialism had to 
revise its doctrine and it did so by abandoning the 
ethereal body and claiming that consciousness was a 
function of the body.* 

* For fuller discussioti of tlie relation between Fpi/'iirefintam find 
Christianity see the fillo.vnu works by the p-i-on' .imIioi* 
Problems of pp. 4d5-445; Pi>iicn%c Bcscarch and tho 

JiesiirrecUon, bnap. Xli, 



CHAPTER IV 


Christianity and Psychic Research 

C HRISTIANITY has always been represented by 
its followers, at least until recent times, as a 
unique religion. It was contrasted with all the 
others, Buddhism, Brahmanism, Confucianism, Shin- 
toism, Zoroastrianism and all other systems. The re- 
semblances between them were slurred over or disre- 
garded and the points of difference emphasized to prove 
that Christianity was the only true religion. There 
are differences and great , ones. The oidental systems 
were largely ethical and spiritual teaching, mixed up 
with philosophy, and unaccompanied by the miraculous 
as illustrated in Christianity, There may have been 
some incidents in the lives of their founders that would 
give rise to remarkable stories, but these were not the 
essential conditions of these religions. The miraculous 
more distinctly characterized Christianity, though its 
ethical and spiritual teaching was quite as prominent 
and essential. The miraculous was appealed to as evi- 
dence, not as its object. But in the course of its 
evolution the interest of its conqujests led it to make 
itself unique as a religion. It took eighteen centuries 
to make it look with a tolerant eye on oriental systems 
and to discover certain affinities in ethical and spiritual 
ideas. They may not be great, but they are there, 
and further investigation will find connections not now 
suspected except by students of anthropology. 

Now it was not the ethical and spiritual teaching 
that gave Christianity its unique character. Its own 
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founder taught that he came only to restore the ideas 
of the prophets, but his credentials, whether presented 
by himself or invented by his followers, were in the 
doctrine of “miracles.” They were supposed to guar- 
antee the divinity of his character and teaching. We 
may therefore represent Christianity as based upon 
four connected types of alleged fact. (1) The Virgin 
birth; (2) “Miracles”; (3) The incidents of the Resur- 
rection, and (4) Its ethical and spiritual tcfiching. 
The first and last type have no interest for psychic 
research as a scientific investigation of unusual mental 
phenomena, and hence will not come up for special 
consideration here. The relation of psychic research 
to Christianity is determined by the second and third 
types of alleged fact. The second, that of “Miracles,” 
may be divided into three aspects: (a) Physical 
“miracles,” (h) Spiritual healing, and (c) Mcdiumistic 
phenomena and sensory automatisms, or clairvoyance 
and clairaudicnce. While the resurrection is given a 
place by itself it probably belongs to the type of 
sensory automatisms, but I have isolated it because o.f 
its relation to the doctrine of survival after death. 
Regarded as an apparition after Christ’s death, with 
attendant misinterpretations of its jilii -ical character, 
it mahes a unic[ue incident in the origin of a religion 
emphasizing immortality as its chief feature, or one 
of them. 

For a similar reason I have isolated the story of the 
Virgin birth from “Miracles,” though it is in reality 
one of that class. But it is so unique in character 
that it cannot be reduced to the typo of p.sychic 
phenomena with which we are familiar and I desire 
here to bring out the alliances of Christian’ cy rather 
than its uniqueness. The fundamental object of 
“miracles” was to establish the spiritual claims of 
Christ. “The Jews seek a sign,” said St. Paul, and 
they did this in order to have ethical and spiritual 
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teaching guaranteed, and in this the Virgin origin of 
Christ was a determinant factor. It concentrated at- 
tention on the genesis or historical origin of the system 
as the security for its divine nature and teaching. The 
validity of the Gospel was made to rest on the his- 
toricity or integrity of a physical event. This, I can- 
not but help tliink, was the great mistake of Chris- 
tianity, at least in its later development. The effect 
of it was to expose its ethical and spiritual teaching 
to the vicissitudes of belief about historical events in- 
stead of its function in the realization of the ideals 
of the community. Validity, not genesis, should have 
been the point of view regarding its ethical and 
spiritual principles. These may guarantee themselves 
or have their value determined by pragmatic considera- 
tions. But the question of the historicity of certain 
events has no such solution. It was precisely because 
Christianity placed so much importance on historical 
genesis that it got into so much trouble with evolution 
when that doctrine came forward. Christianity had 
asserted a certain specific origin supposed to secure the 
validity of its teaching, but science questioned the al- 
leged facts of that origin and evolution disputed the 
catastrophal and “miraculous” character of the cosmic 
process, at least in the form in which Christianity had 
presented it, and the moment that the human mind 
was conquered by that theory the whole historical basis 
of Christianity dropped from under it and left the 
common mind to draw the conclusion. Its teaching was 
supposed to be protected by a certain set of alleged 
historical events. Wlien they disappeared as mythical, 
the mind asked whether the ethical doctrines based on 
them did not fall with them. Ethical and spiritual 
truth must be based upon personal insight, not on the 
integrity of a more physical event, whatever importance 
this may have. We determine the validity of ethical 
and spiritual truths by their function in life, by their 
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pragmatic connections, and not by appeals to tradi- 
tion. The meaning of the cosmos may have some thing 
to do with the proof or acceptance of past events, and 
we may learn in that way what its tendencies are. To 
these we have to adjust ourselves. But unless those 
events illustrate an ethical and spiritual truth they 
have no pragmatic value, though the}^ have a l)hil- 
osophic interest, related, perhaps, to spiritual truths, 
but not determining their validity. 

Consequently, as having no im})ortancc for the con- 
nection of psychic phenomena and Christianity, I dis- 
miss the story of the Virgin birth and confine the 
discussion to the types of phenomena wliicli define the 
scientific interest of psychic research. 'These are the 
^‘miracles,’’ or at least a part of them, and the story 
of the resurrection with its accompanying incidents. 

The resurrection was fundamental to Christianity 
because the immortality of the soul was the hey to its 
religious interpretation of the ethical meaning of tlic 
cosmos. It has usually been considered a perfectly 
unique event, an exception to the laws of nature^ and 
so a phenomenon in which Providence contravened those 
laws. But what I wish to show here is that a doctrine 
of the resurrection was maintained long bilore such 
an event was told of Christ, so tliat, assuming that 
there is a truth in the story about Christ, it was not 
exceptional or ‘‘miraculous.” 

Homer speaks of rising from the dead, or the resur- 
rection, three times in the Iliad. Aeschylus also speaks 
of it twice in his dramas. Sophocles otice, and Herodo- 
tus once. This is from five hundred to nine hundred 
years before Christ. They are, however, not aflirming 
the doctrine or the fact. They simply show that they 
are familiar with the idea, while wo must go to the 
popular opinion and the views of some of the earlier 
philosophers to ascertain just what was actually be- 
lieved in regard to this point. The Now Testament 
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itself alludes to it a number of times in connections 
which show that it was boHevod before the story was 
told of Christ. The controversj’^ between the Sadducces 
and Pharisees turned upon this doctrine in one of their 
differences. The Pliarisees believed in the resurrection 
and the Sadducees denied it. This is stated as repre- 
senting facts and beliefs before the crucifixion. Hence 
a doctrine of the resurrection is not so unique as many 
would have us believe. Now how did this come about? 

The Pharisees and the Sadducces "were the intel- 
lectuals of the time, the Sadducees being materialists 
and the Pharisees spiritualists, if I may use these terms 
to describe them. The former denied immortality and 
the latter believed it and remained by that feature of 
Judaistic religion, into which w^e cannot enter here. But 
it was the contingency of certain philosophic develop- 
ments that brought about the discussion on this par- 
ticular point. Greek philosophy, after all its evolu- 
tions, had terminated in t^vo schools, the Epicureans 
who w^cre materialists and the Neo-Plat onists who were 
spiritualists. The Nco-Platouists, in the doctrine of 
the Logos, as reflected in Pliilo Judaeus and the Gospel 
of St. Jolm, were the only school that affected Judais- 
tic thought consciously. Materialism seems to have 
met wdth no scholastic support as an interpretation 
of nature. It did affect the attitude of the Sadducees 
on the question of immortality. The Hebrews seem 
to have been divided on that belief, probably because 
of the pure monotheism which had originated in an 
attack on polytheism and fetishism. Primitive anim- 
ism, which was savage spiritualism, infected the com- 
mon people in Palestine as elsew’-herc and the purifica- 
tion of Judaism by monotheism ropi'esentcd a reaction 
against this animism and with it the belief in immor- 
tality, It was therefore not inconsistent with their 
theism to deny immortality. The Sadducces might well 
take this position without wholly compromising their 
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rellgionj though they were probably the skeptics of 
the nation. The Pharisees were more strict adherents 
of the traditional religion and evidently aeco})tod im- 
mortality in deference to the claims of those wlio 
claimed to have communication with a spiritual world. 
There is no trace of the evidence on which they relied, 
but they believed in the resurrection which might well 
be based upon the phenomena of apparitions. 

The issue might very easily have been precipitated 
in the following manner, as materialism tended to define 
it very sharply. The Epicureans believtxl that man 
had a soul, which they denominated an ethereal or fine 
material organism. But they maintained that it 
perished with the body. They believed in llu' existence 
of the gods from dreams, probably being familiar with 
apparitions, but they placed them in the inlennundia, 
the space between the worlds, so that they exercised 
no influence on the course of things and events* But 
the human soul was supposed to perish at death. They 
had no proof for such a negative belief, but they held 
it. All that an opponent had to do in order to refute 
the system on the point of immortality, or at least of 
survival after death, would be to point to well attc^sted 
apparitions of persons after death as evidence that the 
ethereal organism, the ‘‘spiritual body’’ of St. Paul, or 
the astral body of the theosophists, continued instead 
of perishing. 

If the Epicureans had not admitted the existence of 
such an organism it is probable that the attack on 
the system could not have been made in that way. 
But it invited refutation by just this method and so 
created a scientific point of view in the study of tlie 
problem. AU that the critic of materialism had to 
do was to seize upon apparitions to maintain survival, 
and if Christ appeared to his disci})lcs after death, 
he furnished an event of strong argumentatlvi^ imfiort 
against the Sadducees and the matorialisLs generally. 
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It would not matter what form the story would take. 
So long as it was believed in some sense it would serve 
as a,n appeal, scientifically at that, in support of 
survival. 

Hence, since the doctrine of the resurrection existed 
before Christ’s crucifixion, and if we can accept the 
story of the Gospels themselves, his resurrection was 
predicted, the reason that this created so much 
interest and served as the foundation of a religion was 
the extraordinary nature of the personality to whom it 
happened. An apparition of ordinary people would 
not impress the multitude, but one of such a personality 
as Christ is represented to be would excite unusual 
interest and to the same extent emphasize the meaning 
of the fact. Other circumstances conspiring, especially 
the condition of the poor and downtrodden, the belief 
and proof of immortality might well spring into a 
central position in religious reconstruction. Appari- 
tions, of course, are well known psychic phenomena and 
easily suggest a resurrection, and when distinctions of 
matter are not clear might well give rise in the common 
mind to a bodily resurrection. But of this we need 
not speak. Tlie main point is to find a connection 
between general human experience and the alleged in- 
cidents of the crucifixion and reappearance of Christ. 

That Christ’s alleged reappearance, on one occasion 
at least, took the form of the usual psychic phenomenon 
is indicated in the story of his appearance to his dis- 
ciples on the way to Emmaus after the “resurrection.” 
At first they did not recognize him and only when he 
expounded the Scriptures in ■fhe old authoritative way 
did they realize who it was. The story has its difficul- 
ties as a narrative of facts, but it is not the genuine- 
ness of it that concerns us, but the belief in it by 
those who record it. They describe the facts as persons 
who are familiar with psychic phenomena, though not 
familiar with their nature as modern science might be. 
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Pure invention would have made them recognize him at 
once, but the phenomenon is described as if it were a 
clairaudient phenomenon, and, whether so or not, it 
has its afSliations with phenomena which occur fre- 
quently with mediums. 

Perhaps a more conspicuous instance of the belief in 
apparitions and the association of spiritualism with 
the phenomena of Christ’s life is found in the story 
of Christ walking on the water. Matthew and Mark 
say that the disciples thought it was a spirit when 
they saw him walking on the water. Jolin says nothing 
about this feature of it. But no one would liave made 
such a statement without being familiar with what is 
known as spirits or apparitions, whatever the interpre- 
tation we give them. 

Take again the stories of the Transfiguration and 
the appearance of Moses and Elias. The IVansfigura- 
tion is a phenomenon with which some of us are per- 
fectly familiar in mcdiumistic phenomena. I have my- 
self witnessed muscular changes in the appearance and 
expression of the face produced by control and others 
have reported noticing light changes in the same. 
Whether the changes in light be referred to illusion 
or not makes no difference. The yfiienomcna of veridical 
hallucinations would prove this, because they mean that 
the effect is subjective while the cause is objective: 
they are phantasms produced by the thought of an 
external agent, living or dead. It is their occurrence 
that is the important fact and if the cause be external 
we have only to determine what it is in order to under- 
stand their significance. So I shall make a present to 
any one of the explanation of such phenomena as 
muscular or light modifications in the faces of mediums. 
The main point is that they occur and can be compared 
with the story of the Transfiguration. 

The appearance of Moses and Elias is only a narra- 
tive of apparitions. The people of that time believed 
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in them so generally that they supposed John the Bap- 
tist was Elias risen from the dead. Christ is said to 
have stated that he was this, Matthew 11.14. This 
again is further evidence of the idea of the resurrection 
as a belief widely extant at the time. But in this 
instance it is not a question of the resurrection, but 
of the apparition of two ancients. The story may 
not be true, but it attests the belief in apparitions, 
and connects them with the personality of Christ as 
one with a revelation for mankind. He was in contact 
with the dead and thus communicated with them. 
Worth noting also as further corroboration of the 
idea of a resurrection is the statement that many 
people thought Christ was John the Baptist risen from 
the dead, and they held to this without insisting on 
his physical or personal identity. That is the form 
of a resurrection which is familiar to us in controls 
who are present, but are not confused with the per- 
sonality, physical or mental, of the living person. All 
of them arc psychic phenomena, or conceptions foi’med 
by that point of view. 

Again take St. Paul’s vision on the way to Damas- 
cus, told in Acts 9:1-22, 22:3-21, and 26:9-22. 
The accounts arc not perfectly consistent in all details: 
for instance, in the first account those with him are 
said to have heard a voice, but saw no man. The 
second account says his companions saw the light but 
hoard not the voice that spoke to Paul. The third 
account implies that the others saw a light, but says 
nothing about their hearing or not hearing the voice. 
But in spite of these discrepancies the story as a whole 
is fairly consistent in all three accounts. They are 
agreed that St. Paul saw a vision and heard a voice. 
As St. Paul tolls the story himself, according to the 
narrative, it is first hand and one of the best authen- 
ticated of the New Testament. Again it is an appari- 
tion of the deadj this time mainly an auditory one, 
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a case of clairaudience on the part of St, Paul. It 
is a psychic phenomenon determining the nature and 
meaning of Christ and Christianity. It has all the 
features of mediumistic phenomena both experimental 
and spontaneous. Our records are full of illustrations 
of the phenomena. 

Again take a mediumistic phenomenon, that of Christ 
with the strange woman at the well. Though knowing 
nothing about her he told her that she had had five 
husbands and that the man she was living with at the 
time was not her husband. Seeing his supernormal 
information, she at once remarked that he must be a 
prophet, the fact implying just what conception the 
people had of a prophet, a spiritual medium and 
teacher. The account appears in John 4:7-29. The 
phenomenon is a common occurrence with mediums of 
the genuine type, so common that there is no mistaking 
the meaning of the New Testament story. Apart from 
our own verification of such j^henomena wc would not 
believe this one, but psychic research has proved their 
occurrence and with the proof has thrown light upon 
what was going on in the work of Christ. 

The apparitions at the time of the resurrection arc 
further illustrations of psychic phenomena with which 
we are familiar, though we do not give them the 
physical interpretation which men did for many cen- 
turies,^ We have ascertained their really spiritual na- 
ture, if they are to be accepted at all as significant 
incidents. 

There is no mistaking the nature of all of tlicse 
events. They implicate the origin of Cliristianity in 
psychic phenomena, of the types which wo are able 
to observe or reproduce by experiment to-day and so 
take Christianity out of the category of unexplainable 
facts, putting it along with the ordinary laws of 
nature. 

The most conspicuous phenomena, however, in the 
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New Testament are the ‘"'miracles” of healing. It is 
remarkable that the Christian Evidences of the previous 
century laid less stress upon this type of “miracle” 
than on the physical violations of the law of nature. 
They were the practical side of Christianity and yet 
the defenses of “miracles” centered around the pos- 
sibility of intervening in the physical laws of the world. 
The facts most difficult to believe were chosen for de- 
fense instead of those which were more or less easily 
reproduced in the present. But, as Christianity had 
developed into a philosophic machine or system for 
defending a creed rather than pragmatic service to 
men, it seems not to have seen the real significance of 
healing in the work of Christ, or not to have tried to 
investigate and apply that part of his work. However 
this may be, the practical aspect of Christianity in 
its founder was concentrated in ethical teaching and 
spiritual healing. 

The comparative importance of healing in the stories 
about Christ’s work and the other types of psychic 
phenomena can be shown by the statistics on the sub- 
ject. 

The Gospel of Matthew mentions 18 cases of healing, 
Christ walking on the water, assumed to be a spirit 
at first, the Transfiguration, and the Resurrection, 
Mark mentions 13 instances of healing, Christ walking 
on the water, supposed to be a spirit, the Transfigura- 
tion, and the Resurrection. Luke mentions 20 in- 
stances of healing, the appearance of Christ to his 
disciples when they were on the way to Emmaus, the 
raising of Lazarus, which might be regarded as the 
21st instance of healing, and the Transfiguration, with 
apparitional incidents connected with the Resurrection. 
John has 4 cases of healing, the raising of Lazarus, 
and Christ walking on the water with no mention of 
his being taken for a spirit. The Acts of the Apostles 
mentions 2 instances of healing, the vision and rescue 
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of Peter from prison, and the vision of Sb. Paul on 
the way to Damascus. After these the whole subject 
of healing and ^^miracles” is dropped. The Kpistle to 
the Romans mentions none of them and the later parts 
of the New -Testament arc as free from narratives of 
the kind as later literature when ‘'miracles'” were sup- 
posed to have disappeared. They arc practically con- 
fined to the four Gospels. If mythology was tlic chief 
agent in creating the stories they should have been as 
frequent in the later as the earlier period. 

I must repeat that it is not necessary to believe the 
narratives just as they are recorded. At their best 
they would be abbreviated, distorted by misinterpreta- 
tion, or magnified in that age of poor scientific ob- 
servation. But it is not their accurate truth and 
reality that is the important thing for the psychic 
researcher, but the circumstance that wc arc able to- 
day to perform similar healing and so to make the 
stories in the New Testament credible, in so far as 
they can be reproduced in the present. It is natural 
enough for the physicist not to believe in such things 
unless they can be reproduced to-day and ske])ticism 
was entirely within its rights when rejecting the ac- 
counts. But since we liave applied ‘^suggestivc” 
therapeutics on so large a scale in modern times, in- 
stituted mental healing, used mediums for the same 
results, and in a thousand ways repeated and cor- 
roborated the facts of earlier times, it is no longer 
impossible to believe what was said about Christ in 
this respect. It emphasizes the pragmatic side of his 
work, while the ethical and spiritual was all that had 
survived among philosophic thinkers. 

Certain specific instances have an interest for the 
record of facts which can be corroborated to-day. The 
first is an illustration of mind-reading or telepathy: 
Mark 2:3-12. Christ had said to one ^^sick of the 
palsy,’’ when he came to be healed, ^^Thy sins be for- 
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given thee.” The scribes took offense and ‘‘reasoned 
in their hearts” about it. Christ “perceiving in spirit 
that they so reasoned within themselves” asked them 
why they did so, as they had thought that “none could 
forgive sins but God only,” and then changed his form 
of suggestion or command to suit them. Divining their 
minds as he did he was only exercising telepathy, which 
we have adequately proved to-day. We must remember 
that the Greek word for “sin” also means a “mistake.” 

The second incident is an important one. A noble- 
man came to Christ to have his son healed. The patient 
was at home dying and the nobleman wished Christ 
to come with him to heal the son before he died. The 
remainder of the narrative I quote, John 4«:50-54. 

“Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; thy son liveth. 
And the man believed the word that Jesus had spoken 
unto him, and went his way. 

“And as he was now going down, his servants met 
him, and told him, saying. Thy son liveth. 

“Then inquired he of them the hour when he began 
to mend. And they said unto him, Yesterday at the 
seventh hour the fever left him. 

“So the father knew that it was at the same hour 
in which Jesus said unto him. Thy son liveth.” 

Plere is an instance of absent treatment and the 
recording of the coincidence in time between the act 
of the liealer and the improvement of the patient. I 
have myself records of similar coincidences and healing 
effects. There arc two other cases of absent treatment 
by Christ, though the time coincidence was not marked 
or recorded, if any. Mark 7 ;24-30, and Luke 7 .T-10, 
They need not be quoted. 

Another instance of healing, not one of absent treat- 
ment, is especially good because it happens to record 
facts indicating the modus operandi of Christ, connect- 
ing it with modem suggestive therapeutics. I take 
the account of Mark (5:22-43) because it gives fuller 
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details than those of Matthew (9:18-26) and Luke 
(8:49-56), though they all agree as far as they 
go. A ruler of the synagogue by the name of Jairus 
came to Christ to have him cure his daughter who 
lay at the point of death. Christ went with him and 
found the friends ridiculing him for his expectation of 
curing the child. They remarked that she was already 
dead and “laughed him to scorn.” But he put every- 
body out of the room, saying that she was not dead 
bub asleep, in a trance or comatose condition, and took 
the father and mother with Peter, James and John 
into the room, and taking the child by the hand said 
in her language : “Talitha cumi,” which was “Damsel 
arise.” She arose and walked and he ordered that she 
be given something to eat. 

Now here is a case where Christ’s knowledge of the 
conditions was such that he could distinguish the trance 
from death. Others could not. Just as every mental 
healer or psychic researcher who knows his business 
to-day would do, Christ ordered the guests out of the 
room and took three of his disciples, the most psychic 
of them all, into the room and applied suggestion re- 
sulting in the immediate recovery of consciousness. I 
have myself witnessed such sudden recoveries from the 
trance, once when the psychic showed the signs of 
death. The heart had apparently stopped action and 
breathing had ceased. Recovery did not take ])lacc 
instantly, but did in half a minute. But the sudden 
removal of trances by suggestion is a well-known phe- 
nomenon to-day, and this New Testament incident only 
records facts which scientific knowledge confirms to- 
day. 

I may take another fact of some interest. It is 
the meaning of the word “Angel.” That word in the 
original meant “Messenger” and that means an inter- 
mediary between two parties. Its original import was 
a messenger between the dead and the living* But the 
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abandonment of the splristic point of view of Chris- 
tianity and its phenomena resulted in creating a new 
meaning for the word. It usually means, perhaps al- 
ways, in common parlance, merely a spiritual being 
without any implication of its function. But the proper 
meaning in the New Testament and times prior to it 
is that of a “messenger” between the dead and the 
living. It was so used in Homer, Herodotus, and 
Sophocles. It lost that meaning only because Chris- 
tians abandoned the real meaning of their religion. 
Tliose who employed the term knew what psychic 
phenomena were and apostasy is the cause of the change 
in its import. One of the best proofs of this and 
of its New Testament meaning is the statement in Acts 
12:15. Peter had escaped from prison under cir- 
cumstances that were incredible when he was seen by 
some of his friends. They explained the appearance, 
rather than believe that he had actually escaped, by 
saying: “It is his angel,” meaning thereby his guide 
or familiar spirit, the terms used m spiritualistic litera- 
ture to-day, and the New Testament commentators and 
translators frankly recognize tliis import to the term 
and refer to this very passage. This only shows how 
the disciples looked at the incidents of the Gospel and 
that they were simply spiristic phenomena. 

It will be interesting to add an incident of some 
importance in connection with the meaning of the term 
“Angel” as “Messenger.” The Imperator group of 
personalities, through Stainton Moses, Mrs. Piper and 
Mrs. Chenoweth, called themselves Messengers, and 
gave certain historical names for themselves through 
Stainton Moses and other quite different names through 
Mrs. Piper. Now Imperator had given the name 
Malachi through Stainton Moses as his real nnmo But 
no such name was given through Mrs. Piper and so it 
was regarded as an error that another name was given. 
But I have learned from a Hebrew student that 
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^‘Malachi’’ means Messengers and is not the name of a 
person at all. No one knows who the author of the 
prophecies by that name was and they arc sini])ly 
described as coming from the “Messengers’*’ who are 
called “Malachi” in Hebrew. Now as tlie same per- 
sonalities called themselves Messengers llirough the 
several psychics and in doing so tliey happciied to 
give in English exactly what Imperator gave through 
Stainton Moses in Hebrew, the facts thus make the 
incident correct rather than wholly erroneous. But 
the important thing is that the Imperator group call 
themselves by the name which means “Angel” in the 
proper sense of an intcrmcdiai'y between the dead and 
the living and so perpetuate the very name and func- 
tion of such agents in both Testaments, and connc'ct 
spiritism with the religion that has so long dominated 
western civilization. 

It is possible to treat the story of Chris fs tempt.a- 
tion from the psychic point of view. I shall not assert 
this with any confidence, as the evidence within the 
narrative does not make it unquestionable. Taken 
literally they are narratives that seem so much like 
“miracles” that they arc exposed to the sk(q) tic’s theory 
of invention to magnify the nature and mission of 
Christ, and unless they can receive an interpretation 
in terms of provable psychic phenomena, they may be 
regarded as mythopoeic. 

Suppose, however, that the alleged experiences were 
symbolic visions on the part of Christ after the type 
of pictograpliic and symbolic experiences of medium- 
istic cases, which are very common. Such a view would 
relate them to the phenomena often called traveling 
clairvoyance, which, however, is clairvoyance without 
the traveling. It has the appearance of this and most 
people think they are instances in w^hich the soul leaves 
the body and travels to the places represented in the 
visions. But investigation shows that in one type of 
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mediumship which is pictographic the thoughts of the 
dead become hallucinations to the living psychic, and 
he or she cannot distinguish them from being as they 
are represented, objects of consciousness. We have 
the same experiences in our dreams where we are not 
aware of our locus, but tliink we are where the dream 
imagery puts us. Most psychics talk of leaving the 
body in such experiences and of going to the places 
represented in the apparitions. But in as much as 
we have distinct and conclusive evidence that topn+al 
pictures may be produced by the thoughts of external 
personalities we do not require to express the phe- 
nomena in terms of traveling, but in telepathically in- 
duced hallucinations, whether by spirits or by living 
people. Add to this the fact that many such visions 
arc symbolic and we may have a clue to what took 
place in the temptations of Christ. There is not evi- 
dence to prove this as a fact, but it is easier to believe 
it after what we actually know in psychic research 
than it is to believe either in the miraculous character 
of the accounts or the mythopoeic tendency of the time. 

Most of this discussion has been directed to the 
work of Christ. But we should miss much if we dis- 
regarded the relation of St. Paul to the phenomena 
under consideration. The orthodox type of religious 
mind has never noticed St. Paul’s ideas on this subject, 
because psycliic phenomena were not a part of its 
recognized facts. It had no standard for understand- 
ing what he was talking about and hence vague “spirit- 
ual” or intellectual ideas were assumed to be his mean- 
ing. But any man familiar with psychic phenomena 
will recognize in the letters of St. Paul a wide ac- 
quaintance with the facts as readily as a physiciad will 
recognize a disease from the descriptions of Hippo- 
crates. 

How much St. Paul knew about psychic phenomena 
before his conversion no one knows. He has given us 
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no information on that point. It was his conversion 
to Christianity that marked a great change of mind. 
His experience on the way to Damascus was a psychic 
phenomenon of the first magnitude, no matter what 
interpretation you put upon it. From what we know 
of similar men and women of this age, we can readily 
understand how he became suddenly seized with a ^‘'con- 
trol” or invasion of an outside intelligence and turned 
right about in another direction than his orthodox 
Judaism. He was a man of great earnestness and 
worth saving, and the apparition of Christ on the way 
to Damascus, whether it was real or symbolic makes 
no difference, was the beginning of medlumship with 
him, and from that time on he began to recognize the 
phenomena, in all their types, among others and his 
allusions to them show that he saw them in many forms. 
The 12th, 13th and 14!th Chapters of I Corinthians 
are summaries of the whole field with a good deal of 
sound sense regarding them, and one might imagine 
that he had been a scientific student of them. 

It is evident from the records in the New Testament, 
both regarding the day of Pentecost and other occa- 
sions, that there was a great deal of what ivS to-day 
called glos solatia, without implying any special ex- 
planation of the phenomena, ^‘Speaking with tongues” 
is the vernacular for it and in the New Testament 
it is often called “speaking with unknown tongues.” 
In our own time it is speaking a language which the 
subject docs not know, and while I have not witnessed 
it on a large scale, I have seen several cases where 
it has occurred and cannot be ordinarily explained. I 
have seen cases, however, in which the speccli could 
not be called a language at all. It was merely nonsense 
syllables. Unscientific people speak of such phenomena 
as due to spirits, and while this may be, there is cer- 
tainly no evidence for this in the ordinary glossoliilial 
However this may be, any inexplicable phenomena of 
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the kind were referred in apostolic times to spirits, and 
St. Paul shared the general ideas on this subject. But 
he was somewhat discriminating in regard to them. He 
frankly recognized that it had no importance for gen- 
eral truth unless interpreted. He thought it might 
be “edifying” to the subject of them, meaning no doubt 
that the glossolalic patient might have elational and 
helpful moral impulses from such experiences, but un- 
less some i'ltolligibli meamng could be given to the 
facts : that is, unless interpretation could be applied 
to them, they were of no use to others. This was an 
incipient distinction between meaningless and meaning- 
ful phenomena of the kind. 

To illustrate St. Paul’s conceptions, in the 12th 
Chapter of I Corinthians, 8-10, he says : “For to one 
is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom : to another 
the word of knowledge by the same Spirit : to another 
faith by the same Spirit . to another the gifts of healing 
by the same Spirit : to another the working of miracles t 
to another prophecy : to another discernment of spirits 
(clairvoyance) ; to another divers kinds of tongues: to 
another the interpretation of tongues.” 

The whole gamut of psychic phenomena is run over 
here. The terms in which they are defined would not 
adequately describe their more strictly scientific con- 
ception to-day, but we can easily recognize tbPTn The 
13th Chapter of the same letter is a good homily on 
the tendency to schism in the world when people get 
a new idea and forget the “charity” or tolerance that 
should become them. St. Paul noticed that every in- 
dividual that found himself psychic wished to set up 
as a prophet and to domineer over others. He there- 
fore counseled them to recognize that -^^th 

tongues of men and angels” had no merits unless the 
subject of them had “charity,” or respect and tolerance 
for others. In the next Chapter, the lith, he takes 
up the same situation and emphasizes interpretation 
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as most important. Revelations need to be understood 
to be useful, and mere glossolalia or speaking with 
tongues carried no merits in it unless we gave its mean- 
ing. Shouting spirits when utterances were unintelli- 
gible had no value. Edification came with good sense. 
A passage should be quoted, because its clear signifi- 
cance is not apparent to any but psychic researchers. 
Chapter 14th and verses 6-11. 

“Now, brethren, if I come unto you speaking with 
tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall speak 
to you by revelation, or by knowledge, or by pr<)j)hesy- 
ing, or by doctrine? And even things without life 
giving sound, whether pipe or harp, except they give 
a distinction in the sounds, how shall it be known what 
is piped or harped? For if the trum))et give an un- 
certain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle? 
So likewise ye, except ye utter by the tongue words 
easy to be understood, how shall it be knowt) what is 
spoken? For ye shall speak into the air. There are, 
it may be, so many kinds of voices in the world, and 
none of them is without signification. Therefore if 
I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto 
him that speaketh a barbarian and he that s{)eaketh 
shall be a barbarian to me.” 

This is all common sense and there are many spirit- 
ualists or sympathizers with it to-day who need to 
learn this elementary lesson. St. Paul is only insisting 
upon intelligibility as the first condition of accepting 
anything from spirits. I have no doubt that, in that 
time, the standard of evidence was very much less rigid 
than we should insist on to-day, but we have here a 
demand, on the part of the apostle, that some discrim- 
ination be used in judging the phenomena. In the same 
chapter he further says: “Wherefore tongues are for 
a sign, not to them that believe, but to them that 
believe not : but prophesying serveth not for them that 
believeth not, but for them which bclicve.^^ Here is 
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the tacit recognition that the skeptic must have the 
supernormal assured to create behef, while the believer 
may accept what the unbeliever would not and perhaps 
could not until he was otherwise convinced. Evidently 
St. Paul met people and plenty of them who needed 
caution in what they accepted as spiritual. But he 
unmistakably shows his knowledge of the phenomena. 

The whole doctrine of the resurrection which is 
taught in the 15th Chapter of the same Epistle is 
filled with doctrines of psychic research. St. PauPs 
doctrine of the spiritual body here is clear and it an- 
swers the Epicurean without asserting the resurrection 
of the physical body. The whole record of St. Paul’s 
statements on the subject indicates probably a far 
larger outburst of these phenomena than any one can 
imagine except those who are familiar with psychic 
phenomena in general. 

I wish to repeat and emphasize the fact that the 
argument which I am presenting for psychic phenomena 
in the New Testament and determining a reconstruc- 
tion of its meaning does not depend on the truth or 
accuracy of the incidents narrated in it. Criticism has 
availed to distinguish between many things acceptable 
and those not so, but in this discussion I do not care 
whether the stories of ‘^miraculous” healing are true or 
nob. I shall make a present to any critic of any view 
he chooses to hold about them. It may not be true that 
Christ cured Jarius’s daughter and it may not be true 
that Peter escaped from prison as asserted. But it 
is certain that the New Testament records statements 
wliich have no meaning at all unless they imply a knowl- 
edge of psychic phenomena. They may be wrong, if 
you like, in the application of their knowledge to the 
special cases, but their accounts are not intelligible 
unless they imply a knowledge of the phenomena which 
psychic research has proved over and over again to 
be real facts. I have no doubt that, accepting the 
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narratives as conveying some sort of truth about what 
happened, they may be too brief to be sure of all that 
occurred and they may be mixed up with interpreta- 
tions and inferences instead of accurate observation 
of the facts. But all that does not alter the perfectly 
evident fact in the records that the narrators and their 
witnesses were familiar with psychic phenomena and 
this suffices to determine the interpretation of the 
Gospels and to fix the standard of belief as to what 
can be accepted and what doubted or held in suspense 
of judgment. To speak of the appearance of Moses 
and Elias is only to speak of what people had already 
believed in general to be facts; namely, apj^aritions 
of the dead. Whether Moses and Elias appeared on 
this special occasion may be debated or disbelieved as 
much as you please. But you cannot question wliat 
the story implies; namely, that the people believed in 
such things and that we have proved them to be true 
in modern times, whatever explanation you give of them. 
In the English Census of Hallucinations they collected 
a large number of apparitions of the dying and came 
unanimously to the conclusion that they wore not due 
to chance. They offci'ed no positive explanation of 
them, and taken with the apparitions of the dead col- 
lected, Mr. Gurney and Mr. Myers felt that there was 
a strong argument for survival in these verified appari- 
tions alone, to say nothing of mediumistic experiments 
which multiplied and complicated the evidence so that 
thei^e is no escape from the conclusion, except by men 
too ignorant to do their own thinking. But appari- 
tions of the dead and dying, however explained, are 
facts and suggest that it is not incredible that an 
apparition of Moses and Elias may have occurred as 
narrated, whatever explanation you prefer to offer. 

It will be the same with the “miracles’” of healing. 
You may make allowance for all the distortion and 
exaggeration you like, the facts will remain that we 
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have multiplied evidence everywhere for nearly a cen- 
tury that such phenomena occur to-day. I have n yself 
cured a man who was regarded as insane and se it to 
Bellevue Hospital because he could talk of nothir y else 
than rats in his brain. I do not blame physiciaiis for 
their diagnosis and recommendation of the case. ' He 
had no money to pay their bills and they could ha ,’dly 
do anything else, unless they frankly changed ^^eir 
views of psychic phenomena. But however that may 
be, I took the man, used hypnotic suggestion and cured 
him completely in three days. This was about five 
years ago and he went on the stage as a musician and 
is earning his living and is happy. The policy of the 
physicians would have made him insane instead of^cur- 
ing him. I have often cured minor difficulties by sug- 
gestion, though I do not make a practise of this art. 
I aided in the cure of another case diagnosed as insane 
by New York physicians and sent to Blackwell’s Island. 
The man would not allow their recommendations to 
be carried out. He is now well, happy, and earning 
his living. He too had no money to pay the doctors. 

But the School of Nancy and the Salpetriere repre- 
sent the existence of mental healing on a large scale 
and the Emmanuel Movement is a direct effort to re- 
store the primitive Christian healing, but even the 
church will not see the light and begin the reformation 
that will again restore it to power. It is only stupidity 
that does not sec the connection between our modem 
spiritual healing and that of the New Testament. 

It is not to be questioned that the noind of the 
patient has something to do with the result, but it is 
not everything. I shall leave to scientific investigation 
the determination of exactly what the subjects of such 
cures contribute, but that has nothing to do with the 
question whether they are instances that cannot be 
explained by orthodox materialistic medicine. And 
moreover it is not here the question of the nature of 
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the 'ures, but whether mental and spiritual healing of 
the -oresent day is not the same as that of the Now 
Test ment, and that once proved, we have an entire 
recon ‘truction of Biblical interpretation. Science be- 
come reconciled with religion, even though the recon- 
cilif ^ion is one involving the entire triumph of science. 

he interesting circumstance in the whole question 
is ciat by far the largest majority of the “miracles” 
were phenomena of healing. Very few other “miracles” 
are narrated and with them we have nothing to do, 
unless we can duplicate them to-day. Then we should 
either accept those of the New Testament or explain 
them scientifically. No doubt early ages had tlieir 
difficulties with these narratives, as the whole history 
of Christian Evidences abundantly shows. “Miracles” 
were the great stumbling blocks of all intelligent men. 
Even the church did not attempt to keep up the “mir- 
acles” of healing, or attempting them did not suc- 
ceed, though some writers maintain that they never 
wholly ceased. Harnack, it seems learnedly tries to 
prove that there is good evidence for some remarkable 
cures in later Christian and mcdia3val times. But the 
proper way to settle such a problem is not to discuss 
ancient history or endeavor to vindicate tlie trust- 
worthiness and testimony of people out of the reach 
of cross-examination, but to experiment and investigate 
to-day. See if you cannot produce the same results 
now, where observation can be thorough and witnesses 
can be examined. That is science and intelligence. 
Writing and criticizing legends is not science. Apropos 
of this remark it is interesting to know how many men 
have spent years and fortunes trying to understand 
Joan of Arc. But they will not spend five cents or 
five minutes investigating the same kind of persons to- 
day. Andrew Lang studied and wrote a great deal 
about Joan of Arc and vindicated the psychic character 
of her phenomena. But he thought it very vulgar to 
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experiment with Mrs. Piper! Your modern student, 
like the dogmatic theologians, love to dwell in the 
nimbus of mythology, but never to get down to verifi- 
able facts. 

Science is the verification of assertions about the 
past by the examination of the present. Tradition is 
not the standard of truth, but depends on present 
knowledge of the laws of nature. Too many people 
think science is the mere result of certain men’s think- 
ing. It is nothing of the kind. It is a method^ a 
method of verification in present experience of any 
claims made about the past or future. It is an ex- 
amination of the present moment and successive ones 
until we can distinguish between the transient and 
permanent elements in it. Then we can reasonably 
decide w'hat is credible and what is not credible in the 
past. Of course, we may not be able to prove by in- 
vestigation of the present whether a particular event 
or alleged event happened in the past, but we can 
ascertain whether it was possible or not, and when an 
event is a proved fact for the present it is not possible 
to deny its credibility in the past. Now science has 
abundantly proved the existence of all types of psychic 
phenomena that we have been reviewing in the New 
Testament and only certain physical ^^miracles” remain 
unproved. We do not have to believe them until they 
are made credible by present experience and proof. It 
is actual experience that is the fundamental test of truth 
and it has been nothing but an absurd confidence in 
tradition that has prevented men from examining the 
credentials of their beliefs in personal investigation. 

One circumstance that tends to support the belief 
that remarkable cures took place under the supervision 
of Christ is the fact that the Apostles did not succeed 
after Christ’s death so well as he did. Very few cures 
are recorded by them and these not so conspicuous 
as those of Christ, The Acts of the Apostles mentions 
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only two and the Epistle to the Romans mentions none 
at all, ^‘Miracles” declined. The mythopoeic instinct 
should have been as active under their careers as under 
that of Christ. But the ‘Oracles,” so far as the New 
Testament accounts are concerned, are almost confined 
to the four Gospels and the life of Christ. It is prob- 
able that the Apostles’ inferiority to Christ in power 
had more to do with the decline of ^‘miracles” and the 
belief in them than the influence to which Mr. Lecky 
appeals. He thought it due to the gradual disap- 
pearance of the belief because of the growth of scientific 
intelligence. This was no doubt true, but this growth 
of the belief in ‘^natural” laws was itself due to the 
neglect of the facts which psychic research rejuvenates. 
The power to do the same things that are reported 
of Christ was neglected or did not exist, and the belief 
fell as much by this default as by the progress of 
ordinary scientific knowledge. 

The religious mind has been too intent in the past 
on combating science. If it could have clearly seen 
that scientific method is its best friend, it might have 
held the materialistic tendencies of this age in check. 
But it has always had the bad taste and bad politics 
of antagonizing the method which promised it the best 
of vindication. The conflict of religion and science 
is one of the standing beliefs of the age. Certain re- 
ligious teachers may protest against this verdict all 
they please, it is a fact proved by the literature of 
both the scientific and religious world, and the first 
instinct of most religious people is to depreciate science 
whenever it proves a fact that suggests opposition to 
some favorite religious creed. But all this must be 
given up and science given the place which even Chris- 
tianity gave it. Christianity was founded on alleged 
facts, not on a philosophic scheme of the universe. It 
appealed to observed facts to prove immortality, not 
to a priori dogmas which one age may believe and the 
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next reject. It was, in fact, a scientific religion, and 
in taking up the attitude of opposition to science it 
was but pursuing the way to the grave whose course it 
took as soon as it abandoned the pragmatic character 
of its master and refused to apply his gospel of 
brotherhood. It has, in fact, never tried persistently 
to carry out his teaching either in respect of healing 
or practical efforts to organize a brotherhood on a 
large scale. To approach it through the truths of 
psychic research is to discover its fundamental mean- 
ing and to give Christ and his work the unique place 
it deserves while it gives it scientific credentials. The 
reconstruction of the church, as organized idealism, 
is necessary, but it cannot be done without verifying 
its claims in the actual experience of the present. It 
rests with its devotees to see this and to make a ra- 
tional effort to pursue this policy. Instead of this, 
it seems to be pursuing a course which Carlyle re- 
proached so severely when he accused the aristocracy 
of not leading the world but simply preserving its 
game. 



CHAPTER V 

Modekn and Scientific Doctrines 

M odern ideas of a future life, so far as they 
affect western civilization, have been determined 
by Christianity. That system was founded 
on two doctrines: (1) The immortality of the soul 
and (2) the brotherhood of man. The social scheme 
which was at first adopted to carry out the latter of 
these two doctrines was soon abandoned and there re- 
mained only the first one to dominate the thought of 
the church. Vai'ious subsidiary beliefs became at- 
tached to the system, assumed to be necessary to pro- 
tect its validity and apparently the essential feature 
of it. But nevertheless they were to preserve the belief 
in immortality and salvation. A complete account of 
this would require the entire history of Christianity, 
but this cannot be given here. It is too complicated 
with sectarian variations from the original and these 
differ so much as to be almost diametrically opposed 
to each other in some of their characteristics. There 
seems to be more unity in the ancient religions, but 
that may be due to the paucity of historical material 
to show sectarian differences. At any rate we have 
abundant material for the study of Christianity and 
its sectarian ramifications. At the center of them, how- 
ever, in spite of differences that are emphasized more 
than their common elements, is the immortality of the 
soul which has preserved its vitality for more than 
eighteen centuries, while its social scheme was relegated 
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to desuetude, to be revived in modern Socialism on an 
economic instead of an ethical basis. 

Much can be said to dispute the view that the doc- 
trine of immortality constituted the main doctrine of 
Christianity. Something, however, in this matter will 
depend on what we mean by “Christianity’^ and what 
we accept as authentic in the New Testament. If we 
are to define Christianity as the teaching of the Gospels 
or confine it to the period of Christ’s teaching, we 
eliminate much that characterizes it to-day. This can- 
not very well be done after the term has come to mean 
so definite a thing to-day. But we can distinguish 
between primitive or original Christianity and modern 
Christianity, It is clear that the Gospels do not em- 
phasize immortality as did the whole philosophical, 
theological and ecclesiastical schemes of later times. 
It is more implied than taught, and critics may raise 
the question whether legend and tradition may not have 
introduced much of it into the documents which we 
now possess. For instance, the story of the rich man 
and Lazarus is not found in Matthew and Mark, but 
in John and Luke, Mark is supposed to be the oldest 
Gospel and does not contain it. But in any case the 
story rather implies or takes immortality for granted. 
Its chief object is to teach human ethics and immor- 
tality is drawn in to enforce them. The doctrine of 
the resurrection which was a moot question between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, and was referred to by Christ 
on one occasion, if we accept the account, implies it, 
but does not make it the central question about which 
the life and teachings of Christ revolved. The Sermon 
on the Mount is far more representative of this primi- 
tive Christian teaching than the doctrine of immor- 
tality, This doctrine received its chief interest and 
impetus from the death of its founder and the story of 
the actual resurrection. The ethical problem became 
subordinate, except as a means to the attainment of 
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salvation which was happiness in another life. But 
however we may assert or assume that immortality was 
not the main doctrine of Christianity at first, it quickly 
became so, and remained the chief interest ever since* 
The practical problems of social ethics and liealing were 
assigned a secondary place and human interest con- 
centrated on immortality and salvation, often to be 
attained, not by brotherhood and ethical life, but by 
rituals and ceremonies. 

It was the resurrection that turned the fortunes of 
Christianity. But the doctrine was developed after 
the death of Christ and took the form of the physical 
resurrection in later times. But opinion seems to have 
been divided in the apostolic age. Some seem to have 
believed in the resurrection of the physical body and 
some, especially St. Paul, in the resurrection of the 
‘‘spiritual body.” Thus early began the division be- 
tween thinkers on the subject, but the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the physical body finally prevailed until 
comparatively recent times when it has been supplanted 
by most theologians who are acquainted with history 
and science. But it is clear that St. Paul believed in 
the existence of the “spiritual body” and that his inter- 
pretation of the resurrection applied to this “body” 
and not to the physical organism. The latter doctrine 
offended the philosophers almost as distinctly in that 
age as in the present, but the Pauline conception offered 
less resistance. Both views showed the emphasis which 
was laid upon immortality as the distinctive feature of 
the Christian religion, though the ethical teaching of 
Christ still held its place as a part of the system. 

The Pauline doctrine of the “Spiritual body” docs 
not explain itself, and it was not a new idea even 
in his time. The whole doctrine of the resurrection 
had rested upon it long before Christ. Wo have seen 
that many of the early Greek philosophers believed in 
“spirits” and that the doctrine which divided the 
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Pharisees and Sadducees was very old, in fact extend- 
ing back to the time of Homer and Aeschylus. The 
earliest conception of the resurrection was thus one of 
apparitions and these apparitions were assumed to be 
exactly what they appeared to be; namely, some sort 
of physical organism, the double or counterpart of the 
physical. Even the Epicureans admitted its existence, 
sometimes calling it the “ethereal organism,” but as- 
serting that it perished at death. The idea was a very 
common one and in modern times is represented by 
the “astral body” of the Theosophists. They borrowed 
it from Hindu philosophers who seem never to have 
wholly lost sight of it. St. Paul simply picked it up 
from the philosophy of his time, and as he was ac- 
quainted with the “sect of the Epicureans” he may 
have taken it from them and simply affirmed its survival 
where they denied it. 

AH these views, however originated at the time that 
Christianity began to look to a philosophy to defend 
itself and to abandon the “miracles.” After the death 
of Christ the “miracles” diminished or disappeared and 
the doctrine of immortality had to depend on something 
else than the repetition of the alleged resurrection to 
support it, especially the resurrection of the physical 
body. It was conceived at first in a scientific manner. 
Christianity in the person of Christ was not a phil- 
osophy nor a theology. It was an appeal to facts and 
moral precepts. In so far as the “miracles,” which 
were, most of them, “spiritual healing,” were concerned 
if was an appeal to facts. It was a scientific move- 
ment, not a metaphysical or a theological one. It ap- 
pealed to facts quite as vehemently as Huxley or 
Tyndall, and it would have been wiser to have clung 
to this method instead of turning to Greco-Roman 
philosophy for its support, though there was no harm 
in doing this, if only it had remained by its earlier 
scientific spirit. It might have anticipated the scientific 
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revival in later times and have escaped the fatal con- 
flict between science and religion which followed the 
discoveries of Copernicus and Newton. But the rever- 
sion to philosophy and the intellectual debauchery with 
a physical resurrection only helped to create the con- 
flict, and progress lapsed for centuries. 

But when Christianity began to face its difficulties, 
it had St. Paul to suggest a way out of them. His 
“spiritual body” was in line with the traditions of one 
school of philosophy and strange to say it was that 
of the materialists. Materialism or Epicureanism had 
finally triumphed in the last period of Greek reflective 
thought. It was not Plato or Aristotle that permeated 
the age of Christ, but Epicurus, on the one side, and 
the Neo-Platonists, on the other. The latter were not 
very intelligible, while the Epicureans were, and the 
generality of mankind will accept any philosophy that 
is clear in preference to one that is obscure and unin- 
telligible. T^e Epicurean philosophy was clear and 
that sufficed to give it an advantage. It admitted the 
existence of a soul, but denied its survival. The attack 
on it was easy. All that its opponents had to do was 
to point to the fact of the “resurrection,” the existence 
of apparitions which would seem to every man of com- 
mon sense as a sufficient refutation of the materialistic 
claim that the soul perished at death. 

The Epicureans did not see that they had no clear 
evidence of this annihilation. They had distinct and 
sensory evidence that the physical body disappeared at 
death, but no such evidence that the “spiritual body” 
was destroyed. Their belief in it was not based upon 
any sense perception of it during life and hence they 
had no such evidence of its destruction as they had of 
the physical body. Hence the believer in survival had 
only to point to apparitions to disprove the materialist. 
The only escape from him would be to resolve appari- 
tions into hallucinations, and in later aares he did so. 
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But at that early time he could not so well press that 
view of them. The materialist had either to concede 
immortality or abandon the ‘^spiritual body.’’ He 
finally chose the latter alternative and regarded con- 
sciousness as a function of the physical organism when 
he could contend logically enough for its perishing at 
death. 

But the moment that philosophy took hold of the 
problem, the tactics were changed. The ^^spiritual 
body” doctrine of St. Paul did not receive as much 
emphasis or defense as might have been necessary to 
make it the crucial incident in the system. The wider 
philosophy of the cosmos came in to predetermine the 
direction in which thought on this matter should move. 
Whether justified or not, the mind sought a general 
scheme of things in which immortality could be inferred 
as a probability or a necessity, rather than try a 
special doctrine for insuring it. In one respect this 
was wise. Any theory of the outcome of nature which 
does not make its peace with the whole of it will sulFer 
in liabilities. In any case immortality must be con- 
sistent with the scheme of the universe, and this was 
seen very early. The Pauline doctrine, more from its 
associations than from its real nature, was more closely 
connected with the alleged miracles to secure support 
as readily as the general scheme of law in the world. 
Hence the movement of philosophy to defend immor- 
tality was through a view of the cosmos which made 
survival an inference from it, whether from some 
hypothetical nature of the soul or as a benign decree 
of Providence. 

Christianity may be conceived as an attack on 
Materialism. But it could attack it in two ways. (1) 
It could take the course of the disciples of Christ and 
of St. Paul. It could appeal to real or alleged facts. 
In the earliest period it adopted this appeal and only 
came into contact with Epicureanism in the Pauline 
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acceptance of the ^^spiritual body’^ or ^^ethereal or- 
ganism/^ Here it based its immortality on the ma- 
terialistic conception of the soul and the indestruc- 
tibility of matter, and it was only the abandonment 
by Materialism of its theory of the ‘‘ethereal organ- 
ism’’ that olfered the conflict between “science ’ and 
religion any opportunity for continuance. ^ (2) It 
could adopt a general theory of the world which would 
necessitate the existence of spirit as its cosmic back- 
ground and then regard survival as a probable or 
necessary consequence of this view. It was the later 
period that adopted this course. This was when the 
scientific appeal had spent itself. Let us examine the 
development of this course. 

Greek philosophic speculation outside the atomic 
school had a tendency to suppose that there was only 
one kind of substance or reality in the world. It dis- 
tinguished between different degrees of density in it, 
but it still believed that all reality was one in kind, 
whether called material or divine. There were, of 
course, inherent tendencies to dualism or pluralism 
there in spite of this monistic sympathy and this came 
out in the atomic doctrine and in Christianity, but 
before these systems triumphed the dominant tendency 
was to Monism, Pantheism or the belief that all reality 
could be reduced to one kind. Just in so far as it 
conceived this reality as matter and excluded from 
this any form of regulative intelligence it eliminated 
the divine from the scheme. Epicurean materialism 
did this more effectively than any other system. Hence 
Christianity faced Atheism, whether it accepted Epi- 
cureanism or Pantheism, as it saw them. Either form 
of philosophy was synonymous with Materialism as 
representing the sole explanation of things. I have 
shown that it attacked it first by a scientific appeal, 
but now it comes to the philosophic assault. Its ad 
hommem argument was directed to the Epicurean 
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^^ethereal organism” and the fact of apparitions. But 
it had another resource, the philosophical one. 

Greek philosophic thought had never made earnest 
with the doctrine of inertia. Its monistic tendencies 
would not permit it to regard all matter as inert. It 
regarded some matter as self-active. This it called 
living matter, and in the very distinction between "'‘liv- 
ing” and non-living matter it implied inertia, but limited 
it to a portion of the cosmos. Of such a thing as the 
absolute universality of inertia as a property of matter 
it did not dream. If it admitted the existence of the 
divine this was in matter, and thus it only followed 
the traditions of Animism, the primitive conception of 
Spiritualism. It did not put the divine outside of the 
cosmos. The dualism and transcendentalism of Chris- 
tianity had not yet dawned. Hence it did not require 
to make all matter inert, if one form of it was capable 
of self-activity. In the person of Socrates, Plato and 
Anaxagoras, and to some extent that of Aristotle and 
the Stoics, it recognized a divine agent as creating 
the cosmic order. But it did not believe that matter 
was created. This it regarded as eternal and inde- 
structible, uncreated and imperishable. 

When Christianity came to the question it had two 
courses before it. (1) It might accept the eternity 
of matter and adopt the ideas of the men named and 
maintain a divine order in the world, whether you 
placed this divine outside of matter, transcendental to 
it, or in it, immanent in matter. It might conceive 
God as simply co-eternal with matter and directing 
its changes and cosmic order. (2) It decided to take 
a more direct course and to cut the Gordian knot more 
effectively. It affirmed the universality of inertia and 
the phenomenal or created nature of matter. The 
atoms, or all material substances, were supposed to 
be created, as well as the cosmic order. With the 
supposition that matter was essentially inert and 
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created, phenomenal and transient, it had to go out- 
side of matter altogether for its creative agency. This 
it made God and endowed him with self-activity as 
opposed to the inertia of matter. It was forced by 
the logic of the situation to regard the divine as spirit 
and not as matter. Matter was not self-existent, but 
dependent, and with spirit as thus at the background 
of all things. There would be no difficulty in protecting 
the possibility of survival on such a basis as this. It 
might not prove it to be a fact, but with spirit as 
the absolute or background of the cosmos it would be 
natural to think it might respect its own creations, 
especially if it had implanted in them some measure 
of hope and moral law. 

This philosophy was based upon a sort of dualism. 
I say ^^sort of dualism” because it was not so radical 
as Manichaeanism which made two eternal principles 
in nature, Christianity conceded the existence of 
matter, but it refused to make it eternal, as did Greek 
thought. It was a dependent existence that matter had. 
The eternal was divine and spiritual. With this doc- 
trine it could easily construct its theory of the de- 
struction of the physical world at some date in the 
future, though it did not stop to consider the incon- 
sistency of this with its doctrine of the physical resur- 
rection. But in the course of its development it un- 
consciously modified this by maintaining that this 
physical body was refined and ‘^spiritualized, ” probably 
influenced by the Pauline doctrine of the “spiritual 
body.” All this aside, however, the chief thing is its 
turning the tables on Greek thought by supplanting 
the dominance of matter by that of spirit. The Greek 
started with sense perception for determining his idea 
of the world and though he admitted a transcendental 
world, he stiU made it material and like the world of 
sense in its properties. Its difference from the sensible 
world was only in density or degree, not in kind. But 
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its inertia even partly granted left some problems un- 
solved, as is apparent in the attraction and repulsion 
of Empedocles and the “swerving” of the atoms in 
Epicurus. But by setting up a self-active force and 
making it spiritual, not material, Christianity estab- 
lished a distinction in kind between matter and spirit, 
accounted for change, and made the dominance of the 
trancendental the primary doctrine, while it made the 
material ephemeral and phenomenal. In other words, 
while it admitted the existence of matter, it set up 
a reality over it as creative and regulative while it 
made this reality intelligent. With Greek thought the 
divine was but regulative and not creative, and also 
limited in its regulative agency. With Christianity 
this power was both creative and regulative with 
no limitations on its power. 

With faith in this power men would have little diffi- 
culty in maintaining some doctrine of immortality, 
whether they obtained evidence for it or not, and so 
Christianity ruled history for many centuries. But 
a day of reckoning came with the revival of science. 
The first revolution to theological system was the dis- 
covery of the indestructibility of matter and the con- 
servation of energy. It was, of course, Copernican 
astronomy that marked the rise of the scientific spirit 
and the crucial attack on the theological cosmogony, 
but the transcendental philosophy of Christianity was 
not primarily affected until the indestructibility of 
matter and the conservation of energy were discovered. 
These completely reversed the tables on religious 
thought. What had been regarded as created and 
phenomenal, now became eternal, and with the natural 
tendencies of the human mind toward a single reality 
behind all things, “spirit” began to be resolved into a 
phenomenon of matter. There was a return to the 
scientific point of view that starts with sensory ex- 
perience as the basis for judging the nature of reality 
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and the supersensible remains to prove its claims. These 
claims are not taken for granted, and when they do 
not prove their right to recognition, the actual facts 
of experience, whether physical or mental, were re- 
ferred to the material for explanation. Consciousness, 
instead of being a phenomenon of some immaterial 
substance or reality is explained by regarding it as a 
phenomenon of matter. Such a thing as a soul was 
not needed in its scheme, either to explain consciousness 
or to save such ethics as the physical life might support. 

This theory grew with the advance of science. Chem- 
istry, physiology and biology increased the facts in 
defense of it and abnormal psychology in particular, 
with its correlation of brain lesions and the variations 
in the integrity of consciousness, seemed to make ma- 
terialism invulnerable. Disease, accident, autopsies, 
insanity and every resource in the field of human ob- 
servation confirmed the conclusion, until only sophisti- 
cated philosophers and the religious mind, which knew 
little and cared as little about science, still clung to 
the rejection of materialism, the first class from equivo- 
cation and disingenuous thinking and the latter from 
ignorance of the facts and the problem. It has been 
the dominant view of science almost ever since its 
revival. 

A large class of men both in science and philosophy 
still deny materialism, but a little examination of their 
terms will easily explain that and to this we shall have 
to give some immediate attention. But these denier s 
of it cannot deny the fact that historically — except 
with TertuHian, and he did not accept atomic doctrines 
as held by the materialists of hio age — materialism has 
always denied survival after death. The atomic doc- 
trine of Epicurus and Democritus did not make this 
necessary, because it admitted the existence of a soul, 
or ethereal organism and did not regard consciousness 
as a function of the grosser physical body. But when 
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the ^‘spiritual body” or ^^ethereal organism” was aban- 
doned in philosophy j and when the atomic theory was 
modihed so that consciousness could be made a function 
of a compound or composite organism, the denial of 
immortality became a logical necessity, unless the ac- 
tion of Providence was invoked, as it was in the doctrine 
of the physical resurrection, to restore the physical 
body and its personality to existence. On any other 
assuinption, survival could not be defended, and ma- 
terialism became the point of view which implied by 
necessity that consciousness could not survive. The 
natural consequence was that all who had to protect 
themselves against religious hostility found it to their 
interest to deny materialism. But this class did not 
always show any special or positive interest in the 
doctrine of immortality. They could expect the plebs 
to draw an inference from their denial, which they 
themselves did not draw, and their own interests were 
saved the risks of persecution. 

But it will be well to call attention here at some 
length to the sopliistication which plays an equivocal 
role in this subject. If a psychic researcher tells you 
that materialism is the only theory that can be main- 
tained by science, the philosopher may rise and say 
that he does not believe that science supports material- 
ism and perhaps that he does not believe in materialism 
as having any foundation whatever in its support. But 
he usually evades the question of the survival of per- 
sonality. He has no missionary zeal for immortality 
and stigmatizes psychic research as unnecessary for 
the defense of survival. He may ridicule the psychic 
researcher for saying a word of apology for material- 
ism or for admitting that materialism has any strength 
or support whatever. Indeed many a philosopher will 
speak in confident tones that materialism has long since 
been refuted and abandoned and perhaps sneer at you 
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for being ignorant of the history of philosophy and 
scientific opinion generally. 

But this type of mind is easily reduced to silence. 
It knows where its bread is buttered and that, if it 
boldly advocated mateidahsm or recognized its strength 
it would not be wanted in a philosophic chair where the 
interests of religious faith have to be defended, or at 
least not antagonized. He can conjure up a meaning 
of the term which he can deny and save himself the 
danger of friction with those in authority. The fact 
is the term ^^materialism” does service for two totally 
different conceptions and unless this is recognized, the 
philosopher will have things all his own way. These 
two conceptions define or determine two distinct types 
of materialism. They may be called naive and phil- 
osophical materialism. In the controversies of the past 
no such division has been adopted. Indeed the parties 
opposing materialism did not dare admit the two types, 
as it would embarrass them in the concealment of their 
views on immortality, about which they did not wish 
to say anything and wliich they did not dare oppose. 
They might permit the public to infer what they did not 
admit or believe, and they wanted to escape any de- 
fensive word for the theory. 

Now it was nawe materialism that the philosopher 
has always denied. He either did not deny philosophic 
materialism, or he evaded a confession of belief iu it 
for the same reasons that led him to deny the naive 
form of it. Naive materialism is based upon sensation 
and the ideas which most men have when forming tlieir 
ideas of things from it. It is closely related to one 
form of Realism, presentative Realism as distinct from 
the hypothetical. Presentative or naive Realism sup- 
poses that the external world is exactly as it appears 
in sensation. It asserts that we see things as they are 
and does not think that we get our knowledge of reality 
from inferences or by some internal faculty which is 
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above sense. It takes the world as it is revealed in 
sense perception. It is directly opposed to what is 
called Idealism which is supposed to deny the criterial 
nature of sensation in the judgments of reality and 
an external world. That is, Realism and Idealism are 
the two opposing theories regarding the nature of 
reality. Idealism is most closely associated with in- 
tellectual and non-sensory processes in the judgments 
of reality while Realism is more closely associated with 
sensation and sensory processes in those judgments. 
Realism assumes that the material world is rightly 
known in sensation and Idealism that it is rightly 
known only by intellectual and non-sensory processes. 
The opposition between them is quite radical. 

Philosophic materialism, however, is not based upon 
sensation or any conception of reality dependent on 
sensation. It is as much based upon the intellectual 
processes as Idealism. In all its history it has eschewed 
sensation and sensory criteria for reality. The atoms 
of both the ancient and modern philosophers were 
supersensible, quite as supersensible as spirit. In that 
respect philosophic materialism is at one with Idealism 
and always has been. It would be as distinctly opposed 
to naive Realism as any form of Idealism, 

The fact is that there are two pairs of antitheses 
here whose definition may clear up the confusion. 
One is the opposition between Materialism and Spirit- 
ualism and the other is that between Realism and Ideal- 
ism. The first pair are metaphysical theories about 
the nature of reality; the second pair are epistemo- 
logical theories about the source of our knowledge of 
reality. This distinction will mean that a Realist may 
be either a materialist or a spiritualist, and an idealist 
in the theory of knowledge may be either a materialist 
or a spiritualist in metaphysics. But there is no neces- 
sary antagonism between philosophical materialism and 
Idealism as usually held. It is only when a man 
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equivocates with the term Idealism, especially the his- 
torical and accepted meaning of the term, that he can 
find any opposition between it and philosophic ma- 
terialism,* 

It was the result of Kant’s reflections that this con- 
fusion arose, Kant recognized that it was Material- 
ism and Spiritualism that were opposed to each other. 
But as his arguments about immortality resulted in an 
agnostic conclusion, the term Spiritualism was dropped 
as an unsustainable theory, and the meaning of the 
term Materialism was changed over to the sensational 
conception of the situation and Idealism opposed to 
it. Kant does not talk about Realism. He says little 
about Materialism other than that it is the correct 
antithesis to Spiritualism, while his adoption of Ideal- 
ism and his silence about Realism leaves him with a 
tacit alteration of the term ^^materialism” in subse- 
qtsLent thought for an antithesis to Idealism, and that 
consecrated the naive sensoi'y conception of it as the 
one which could easily be denied, while the philosopher 
could remain agnostic or silent on the question of im- 
mortality. 

In the antithesis between Materialism and Spiritual- 
ism, if you deny Materialism, you must affirm Spirit- 
ualism and with it survival. If you deny Spiritualism 
and with it immortality you must affirm Materialism. 
In the antithesis between Realism and Idealism, the 
assertion of one denies the other. But considering that 
naive materialism or Realism and philosophical ma- 
terialism are not convertible, the denial of naive ma- 
terialism does not imply the truth of Spiritualism. Nor 
does it imply the falsity of philosophical materialism. 
The two theories may be as strictly opposed to each 
other as the other two antitheses. But it is the interest 
of the philosopher to deny ‘^materialism” in order to 
escape the accusation of denying survival, and so he 
hits upon that conception of it which will save him 
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the necessity of argument on the latter issue and he 
can leave the plebs to infer what they please. It is 
philosophical materialism to which psychic research is 
opposed and whose strength it frankly concedes, from 
the standpoint of normal experience, and all scientific 
results in that field. It may also oppose naive ma- 
terialism, but not because it fears its denial of im- 
mortality, but simply because it is idealistic in its 
theory of knowledge. The denial of sensational or 
naive materialism affirms Idealism, but it does not affirm 
Spiritualism. But the defender of Idealism is quite 
willing to have the plebs believe that it does affirm it, 
so that he may escape the duty to give further evidence. 
It is not naive materialism that the psychic researcher 
apologizes for, or defends from the standpoint of 
normal experience, but philosophical materialism and 
the philosopher who evades this issue is either ignorant 
of his calling or he is deliberately equivocating. 

Nor does the philosopher who opposes materialism, 
when ignoring or ridiculing psychic research, gain any- 
thing by saying that he does so because materialism 
cannot explain consciousness. He knows that, if he 
admits consciousness to be a function of the organism, 
he gains nothing by denying naive materialism, and 
so he conjures up some way to say that materialism 
has never reduced consciousness to any equivalent in 
physical phenomena. He denies the application of the 
conservation of energy to mental phenomena. He de- 
nies the causal nexus, the material causal nexus, be- 
tween physical and mental phenomena. He asserts with 
great confidence that physiology, biology, and other 
sciences have not reduced and cannot reduce conscious- 
ness or mental phenomena to any physical equivalent. 
He expects by this either to prove the existence of soul 
or to enable him to evade the issue. He never seems 
to discover that, if you did so reduce it, you would 
absolutely prove the spiritual tic theory. He does not 
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see that his own position does not carry survival with 
it and that he only paves the way for skepticism and 
agnosticism, which he thinks he has refuted by denying 
the success of reducing mental to physical phenomena. 
To make them interconvertible would be to make them 
identical in terms of the conservation of energy and 
that would be to make mental phenomena always ex- 
istent, at least as parallel with physical or as con- 
tinuous with it. That would be a conclusion which 
he either opposes or denies where it would be his interest 
to affirm it. 

Now it must be emphasized that philosophical ma- 
terialism does not depend on proving a nexus of the 
same kind between physical and mental phenomena. It 
does not depend on affirming that it can reduce mental 
phenomena to physical ones. Its problem is not 
primarily an explanatory one in that sense of the tei*m. 
It is not ^^explaining” consciousness in terms of its 
antecedents. It is concerned with evidence for a fact; 
namely, the dependence of consciousness on the organ- 
ism for its existence, not for its nature. The philosophical 
materialist may not know any more about the nature 
of consciousness than the opponent of materialism. He 
is not trying to “explain” consciousness in terms of 
antecedents or equivalents. He is occupied with an 
evidential problem. What he contends for is that all 
the evidence is for the fact that it is a function of 
the brain, whether he can teU how this is possible or 
not. It is not how it depends on the brain, but the 
fact of it that concerns him, and he maintains that 
all the facts and evidence of normal experience favors 
that view, and he will abide his time in determining 
how this is possible. 

The man who asserts that we have not reduced con- 
sciousness to its physical equivalent is only equivocat- 
ing or indulging in subterfuges, if he supposes that 
this has anything to do with the main question, which 
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is a question of fact, not of understanding. The 
modern question is an evidential one, and less an ex- 
planatory problem. “Explanation” has various forms 
and we cannot pick out one of them, after the analogy 
of the conservation of energy, and neglect others. It 
is this equivocal import of the term that has led to 
the emphasis of evidential problems, or at least en- 
couraged^ it. In any case, science is primarily in- 
terested in the evidence for the genuineness of facts 
and explanation is secondary in importance. It does 
not seek how anything takes place until it proves that 
it does occur. The first problem of philosophical ma- 
terialism is the evidence that consciousness is so asso- 
ciated with thc^ organism as to create a presumption 
or proof that it is a function of that organism, and 
once that is established evidentially, it awaits refuta- 
tion. It does not require to understand aU the mys- 
teries of nund before defending its thesis as a fact. 
Its maxim is not, “How can I understand the relation 
of consciousness to the brain?” but “What is it as a 
fact.” It relies upon a simple set of facts to support its 
claims. It finds that consciousness is always associated 
with physical structure and organism and that, when 
this structure disappears, all evidence in normal life 
that a particular individual consciousness still exists 
disappears with it. Barring the consideration of psychic 
phenomena there is no escape from its contention. You 
may think and say all you please about the failure 
to “explain” consciousness. That is not its task or 
at least not its first task. 

Evidence is the first duty of every sane intellectual 
effort and aU philosophic speculations about the nature 
of consciousness have passed into the limbo of the 
imagination and illusion. Science has come to dictate 
terms to philosophy in that respect. It demands that 
any hope of a surviving consciousness must base itself 
on facts which prove that the standard of philosophic 
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materialism is not final in its conclusions. It is right 
in insisting on the correctness of its method, and this 
is the uniformity of coexistence and sequence as de- 
terminative of what hypothesis shall be entertained in 
regard to the relation of consciousness and the organ- 
ism. If you wish to refute philosophical materialism 
you must isolate an individual consciousness and have 
evidence that it can act independently of the organism 
with which it had normally been associated. This is 
the method of difference or isolation as distinct from 
that of agreement or association. 

All that philosophical materialism can do is to ignore 
supernormal phenomena — or disprove them — and con- 
centrate the emphasis upon the normal facts of ex- 
perience which show the association of consciousness 
with the organism and the absence of normal evidence 
of its continuity when that association is interrupted 
by death. It thus conforms to the maxim that regulates 
all convictions in normal life about everyday affairs, 
and if it cannot employ the method of difference, or 
isolation, there is no appeal from its verdict. But 
psychic research comes in with the proposal to apply 
the method of collecting facts which prove that this 
consciousness has continued in existence in a state of 
dissociation from the physical organism. These facts 
attest or favor the hypothesis that we get into some 
form of communication with discarnate consciousness, 
and while that communication is not the object of the 
research, it is a part of the conclusion from the facts 
which can be proved to be indubitably supernormal. 
But the main point is that philosophical materialism 
can be challenged only from the point of view of evi- 
dence, not from that of explanation. 

This evidence consists summarily in supernormal in- 
formation that constitutes facts in support of the per- 
sonal identity of the dead. It may require more or 
less to establish this fact, but it is the type of fact 
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that I am defining here. The necessity of doing this 
is that we no longer take the medieval point of view 
that the existence of soul guarantees the survival of 
personal identity. Instances of secondary personality 
among the living, or even ordinary amnesia in normal 
life, tend to raise the question whether a soul might 
not survive and yet not retain any memory of its per- 
sonal identity. The theosophist who accepts reincar- 
nation defends this point of view universally. Hence 
it is important to ascertain whether the same stream 
of consciousness with its terrestrial memories survives 
as determining the only practical interest which any 
one can have regarding immortality or survival. 

It is to this issue that psychic research is devoted, 
and it challenges philosophical materialism, not in re- 
gard to any contention about the nature of either the 
soul or consciousness, but in regard to the fact of 
supernormal knowledge and survival. It does not dis- 
pute the fact that the evidence in normal life is pre- 
dominantly for materialism. It only contests its suffi- 
ciency. Naive materialism it can ignore, as that is 
either harmless or has to be transformed into the 
philosophic type before it can have any interest for 
intelligent men. That is only a convenient foil to one’s 
cowardice, ignorance, or hypocrisy. It is the basis of 
ethical materialism which does not dispute survival, 
though it may dispute the ideals that are supposed to 
determine salvation in any world whatever, material 
or spiritual. It is philosophic materialism that con- 
stitutes the enemy of spiritualism, and science has so 
fully determined the method of solving all problems 
of fact that it demands and must have the evidential 
problem solved first. 

I have said that circumstances make this problem 
one of personal identity, not the nature or the dignity 
of consciousness. That personal identity can be proved 
only by the most trivial facts. It is not to be proved 
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by learned revelations or fine literature, either really 
or apparently coming from a transcendental world, but 
by trivial memories of the discarnate The case is 
like evidence in a civil court. It is not a man’s style 
in literary productions that are invoked to prove a 
crime, but his boot tracks or some mark on his body. 
The more trivial and exceptional the fact, the better 
the evidence. It is the same in the proof of survival. 
We must have the most trivial facts in a man’s memory 
to prove his personal identity, and they must either 
not coincide vith similar facts in the lives of others 
or they must articulate with a large number of in- 
cidents in the life of the individual so that the collec- 
tive mass of them cannot be duplicated in the life of 
any other person. 

The problem, then, is not the nature of matter nor 
the nature of consciousness. We may assume conscious- 
ness to be anything, if we desire. While we can hardly 
conceive it to be a mode of motion, we are too ignorant 
of its nature to deny that possibility, as we cannot 
conceive such motion in matter as is assumed in the 
undulatory and corpuscular theories of light, heat and 
electrical phenomena, though the evidence points to its 
being a fact. Any attempt to prove a spiritual inter- 
pretation of life by appeals to the nature of conscious- 
ness is doomed to failure, not because we know that 
consciousness is something distinct from physical phe- 
nomena, but because we have no means of proving that 
distinction beyond the most superficial appearances. 
There is no doubt that consciousness does not appear 
to be a mode of motion and that it does appear to be 
very different from it, but the naive mind cannot see 
superficially that sound is a mere mode of motion and 
this is still more true of light, heat and electricity. 

In science we are constantly forced to go beyond 
appearances and are as constantly in the supersensible 
world for determining the nature of phenomena and 
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seek for the explanation of them. For all that we know 
consciousness may be one of the "^occult” physical 
forces, so that we have to seek the solution of our 
problem independently of all theories about the nature 
of it. The problem has become wholly one of its con- 
nections, and not of its nature. It is evidential, not 
explanatory primarily in terms of its antecedents. 
What we know in normal experience is that conscious- 
ness is always associated with physical organism and 
when that physical organism perishes, we lack the evi- 
dence in normal experience of its survival or existence 
independently of the body. The evidence proves con- 
nections of a uniform kind and if consciousness is not 
a function of the body with which it is connected there 
must be evidence of its dissociation and continued ex- 
istence, or we must stand by the agnostic doctrine that 
We do not know, or accept the materialistic hypothesis 
as the only one on which there is any positive scientific 
evidence. 

The materialism that is based upon sensation and 
the view that the nature of reality is represented in 
that sensory phenomenon is totally irrelevant to this 
issue. In all science and philosophy we transcend sense 
perception as the criterion of reality, though it is neces- 
sarily an intermediary in the determination of it. 
Hence philosophical materialism may hold good even 
when sensory materialism is denied, and that is the 
position under consideration. Philosophical material- 
ism is based upon the cormectiom of consciousness re- 
gardless both of its nature and of the theory that sen- 
sory experience is the measure of reality. The issue 
has gone far beyond the problems of the nature of 
anything and rests upon the scientific demand for con- 
crete evidence of a fact. Any phenomena that are 
provably supernormal and representative of the per- 
sonal identity of the dead will justify the hypothesis 
of survival of an individual consciousness, and it is 
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not concerned with any explanations of how it is pos- 
sible, but merely with the question whether the facts 
do not prove the fact of continuance after death. That 
is, one set of acts is construed as evidence of another 
fact whether we know its nature or not. For instance, 
we have evidence that evolution is a fact, though we do 
not base the admission on any knowledge of the nature 
of matter. 

Again we have evidence as to the shape of the moon, 
though we have never seen one-half of it. The evidence 
is for a fact, not for a theory of the nature of that 
fact. Hence the first step in the present problem is 
to estimate the evidence for survival as a fact, and we 
may then enter into speculations as to how it is pos- 
sible, We can study the nature of a thing only after 
we admit it to be a fact. It might even be true that 
survival is the essential feature of the nature of con- 
sciousness and that this survival might not be involved 
in or implied by any other characteristic of it. Hence 
the first thing to do is always to prove the fact and 
then we may discuss metaphysical questions. 

Now scientific materialism is based upon the proved 
connections of consciousness, not upon theories of the 
constitution of matter nor upon theories of the sen- 
sible or supersensible nature of reality. It is not con- 
cerned with any metaphysical theories of matter or of 
anything else. It simply asks for evidence of facts. 
Does consciousness depend on material organism for 
its existence or does it not? What facts have you 
to prove that it can exist independently of the organ- 
ism? If we know it only in connection with that or- 
ganism and have no evidence for its existence in dis- 
sociation from that organism, we must at least remain 
silent in assertion. The materialist will have the first 
right of way so far as the evidence goes. The idealist 
cannot, and in fact does not, contend that he has 
evidence for survixal^* He -only lingers in the limbo 
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of an extinct metaphysics for a faith in survival, not 
for evidence. Philosophical materialism still survives 
after sensational materialism has been abandoned. 

Now the evidence for the fact of survival is abundant 
enough, whether you regard it as scientifically proved 
or not. For the present writer it is scientifically 
proved by such abundance of evidence for personal 
identity that he does not deem it necessary even to 
enter into a summary of it here. Readers must go 
to the original records and discussions for this evi- 
dence. We have here to consider only the difBculties 
and objections in accepting that evidence as conclusive. 
There are just three of these to notice. They are (1) 
what we mean by spirit , (2) the theory of cosmic con- 
sciousness, and (3) the place of telepathy or mind 
reading in the problem. 

I take it that one of the diflSculties with the spiritistic 
hypothesis is the conception which many people have 
of ‘^spirit.” The intelligent scientific man and the 
philosophers ought to have no diflSculty with this mat- 
ter. Unfortunately both classes are as involved in 
illusions about it as the layman. Or if they are not 
under illusion about it, they are accusable of intel- 
lectual dishonesty about it. They may take either 
horn of this dilemma that they please. The psychic 
researcher, where he has any scientific knowledge at 
all, is not fooled regarding what may be called the 
nature of spirit. He simply regards it as a stream of 
consciousness with its earthly memories intact and he 
may not speculate as to how it may subsist. He sim- 
ply claims evidence for the fact of its continuity and 
leaves open all questions as to its ground or basis. 

Most people form their ideas of spirits by the pic- 
tures of them which artists, newspapers, and periodicals 
make of them, or from the pictographic representations 
which their own imaginations make of such things. 
There is no adequate thinking of them as causal agents 
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supersensible to their apparent effects on the mind. 
They think of them in terms of their sensory experi- 
ences, precisely as they do in all philosophic matters. 
It is easier to talk about them in terms of sensory 
pictures than to recognize the facts. Art, poetry, 
literature, magazine pictures, stories of apparitions, 
theosophic representations; that is, sensory thinking 
and the needs of communications with each other about 
them, make men imagine that spirits necessarily have 
the forms with which they are represented, either in 
the symbolism of the various arts or in the representa- 
tions of supernormal experiences. Besides these, many 
alleged communications, and in fact genuine communi- 
cations about them, represent them in bodily form. The 
doctrine of the ^^spiritual body,” the ^^astral body,” 
or the ^^ethereal organism,” represents them as having 
jz^^^i-material form, and it is quite natural for minds, 
which are not accustomed to think in terms of super- 
sensible or transcendental causes, to think of them as 
merely realities like physical ones, except that they do 
not appear to normal sense perception. All this may 
actually be true, so far as the present writer is con- 
cerned. He is not stating the common conception to 
refute it or to ridicule it, but merely to show that it 
is the common conception, and then to point out that 
it does not say the last word in regard to what the 
causal reality actually is. No doubt the appearance 
of ‘^spirits” in apparitions and in the representations 
of commtinications about them encourages ordinary 
belief in their gw< 25 i-material reality and form. But 
art, imagination and popular pictures add to this until 
it is almost impossible to make the public see the limita- 
tions under which any such ideas can be maintained. 

Philosophers who abandon sensation and sensory ex- 
perience as the criterion of the nature of reality, 
physical or otherwise ; ought not to have any difficulties 
with the problem. They are always tellmg us that 
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‘^spirit” is not sensible in form; that it is not physical 
in appearance; that it does not occupy space; and in 
every way eschewing the sensible representations of it. 
But when they wish to accuse the psychic researcher of 
folly, they attack the common mind for its conceptions 
and do not take the trouble to educate or redeem it 
from its naive ways of thinking. It suffices for them 
to employ the antithesis between matter and mind, an 
antithesis which they may have pushed beyond its 
legitimate limits, and thus to disqualify the pictorial 
representations of spirit without making their own clear 
or tenable. They may be dealt with separately here. 
We are at present concerned with the common tendency 
to conceive spirits as they are pictured in the 
imagination. 

Now the present writer makes no such representation 
of them. He simply conceives ^‘spirit” as a stream of 
consciousness, or as a group of mental states with a 
memory. Or if this sounds too much like a so-called 
phenomenal definition of it, he will say that “spirit” is 
that which thinks, feels, and wills apart from the 
physical organism. This definition does not assert or 
imply the existence of such a thing, but only says that 
it will be this when found, and the evidence of psychic 
research sustains the fact that it does exist. 

The evidence that it is .-omoLliIiig is found in the 
facts which show that the stream of consciousness can 
exist independently of the organism. It is not neces- 
sary to decide what a spirit is in terms of comparison 
with something else as a condition of admitting its 
existence. All that we require is to know that the 
evidence points to the continuity of a particular per- 
sonal stream and its memory apart from the organism 
and then we may leave to further investigation the 
determination of its place in the scheme of reality. We 
may make it some fine form of matter, if we like, as 
even the Epicurean materialists admitted, or we may 
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make it some form of ^‘ether’’ or supersensible reality 
that does not have the properties of matter. The 
physicists of the last century had no difficulty in sup- 
posing something of this kind in their system of im- 
ponderable ^fluids/' Their ether and corpuscles of 
to-day only repeat the same general ideas in other 
terms. They assume a whole system of supersensible 
realities which are as far from the perception of the 
senses as any Cartesian ^^spirit.” 

It is only the habit of conceiving “spirit’’ as the 
negation of matter that has created the real or ap- 
parent difficulty with the problem. But physical 
science has made us so familiar with imponderable 
“fluids,” with ether hypotheses, with inconceivably 
small corpuscles, with ions and electrons and the like, 
that there can be no difficulty in imagining something 
of the kind to explain the attachments of personal 
consciousness as a function or activity of it. But all 
these metaphysical hypotheses are not necessary in the 
scientific problem. TVe may concede that consciousness 
may attach to any of the philosophical postulates, and 
limit ourselves to the accumulation of the evidence that 
it can exist as a fact independently of the organism. 
We therefore adopt no other conception of it for our 
first step in the solution of the problem than the idea 
that personality is a stream of consciousness, a group 
of mental states having a memory and center of interest. 
This does not require us to picture it in the form of 
an astral or spiritual body, even though there may he 
such a thing as the condition of that consciousness 
existing now and hereafter. 

This method of approach to the problem simply 
analyzes it into separate issues. If you may like, one 
of them is the phenomenal and the other the meta- 
phenomenal or noumenal problem. The first is the 
scientific and the latter is the metaphysical question. 
We may or may not regard the latter as either legiti- 
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mate or soluble. One school of men, those devoted to 
what is called empirical science, will say that the nature 
of anything is an insoluble problem and it is not neces- 
sary to dispute the issue with them. The other school 
may feel that it is entirely possible to get an answer 
to their question, but we do not find it necessary either 
to affirm or deny this possibility. It is certain that 
the phenomenal question must first be settled before 
the metaphysical one can be taken up, if science is to 
have any word in the solution of it. 

In the present age science and its investigation of 
facts raise the standard of evidence in all problems, 
and it has to be satisfied before the speculative mind 
has any rights. The phenomenal problem is simply 
that which endeavors to ascertain facts that require 
us to suppose that consciousness is not a function of 
the physical organism. We have shown that, as long 
as we know consciousness only in association with the 
body and as long as we have no evidence for its con- 
tinued existence after the dissolution of the body, we 
at least have no evidence for the fact of survival, what- 
ever we may believe about its possibility. To affirm 
it with any degree of confidence as a fact, not merely 
as a possibility, requires us to produce facts which 
necessarily imply that continuity. Science has pressed 
its claims and evidential problems so far that a pious 
belief is no longer sufficient to decide the issue even as 
a working hypothesis. The belief lives on only as an 
emotional hope, a will to act on its possibility whether 
we have any assurance, even the slightest, or not. But 
minds in that condition cannot argue the case with 
any success. They can only go off into solitude and 
assert it without proof or evidence. But if we can 
obtain facts such as veridical apparitions or medium- 
istic communications that are indubitable evidence of 
supernormal knowledge and of discarnate personality, 
;we may challenge the dogmatism of materialism with 
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its insistence on an hypothesis which it never proved, 
though it had the evidence of normal experience in its 
support. 

What we do is to insist that ^‘spirit” is, or at least 
implies, the existence of an independent stream of con- 
sciousness which we shall not picture to ourselves as 
a jz^asi-material form, even though we ultimately find 
such a thing to be a fact. We subscribe to the 
philosophical conception which always finds that naive 
sense conceptions are not the final standards of reality. 

The phenomena in psychic research which re-inforce 
this view are those of apparitions and the pictographic 
phenomena in mediumistic communications. These 
latter offer the solution of all the perplexities in ap- 
paritions. The one thing that invited ridicule in ap- 
paritions was the existence of ^^spirit clothes” and 
allied phenomena, such as the cigar manufactories, the 
whisky sodas, and brick houses of Sir Oliver Lodge’s son. 
The same phenomena or conceptions are reported ad 
nauseam in the literature of Spiritualism and have al- 
ways given the scientific man and the philosopher pause 
when asked if he believed in such things. But the 
pictographic process in the phenomena of mediumship 
is the clue out of this perplexity. It shows, as we shall 
indicate later, that thoughts in the transcendental or 
spiritual world, in the process of transmission, become 
phantasms or hallucinations representing gwasi-ma- 
terial things, or apparently physical things. The first 
temptation is to interpret them from the standpoint 
of naive sense perception and so take them just as they 
appear to be ; that is, to represent “spirit” as a reality 
exactly like matter in all but its ponderability. 

But the examination of them shows indubitably that, 
whatever the thought may be, its representative in the 
mind of the living percipient is a phantasm, not a 
material reality, and that once admitted, we have a 
clear explanation of apparitions and all quasi-matexial 
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realities within the domain of psychic experiences. This 
requires us to think of “spirit” as we would of a 
physical object which becomes visible only by luminous 
vibrations which are neither visible themselves nor 
similar to the object, if the ordinary philosophical and 
scientific theories be assumed as correct. We abstract 
from the appearance and interpret it in the light of 
causality^ not of identity with the phantasmal repre- 
sentation. We can postpone or defer the causal 
theories until we have more knowledge. We simply 
have the evidence that the conscious and personal 
stream of mental states exist still. How they may 
exist is a secondary question. 

.1 may now take up the second diiSculty which seems 
to harass some minds. It is the cosmic reservoir theory, 
sometimes also expressed as that of the cosmic con- 
sciousness or anima mundL Professor James used the 
former expression and a number of other people the 
latter form. The conception which Professor James 
used evaded all questions of personality in the cosmic 
basis for explaining mediumistic phenomena purport- 
ing to be communications from the dead. The other 
expression is but a subterfuge for the idea of God, 
Professor James had picked his idea up from some 
irresponsible thinkers like Thompson Jay Hudson and 
a few French writers, and it meant that our mental 
experiences are impressed or deposited on the cosmic 
ether or physical Absolute and that mediums are lucky 
enough to tap that reservoir at the appropriate point 
to obtain the memories of the right person and read 
them oS as you would the symbols of a phonograph 
plate. 

Now Professor James had no evidence whatever for 
the existence of any such cosmic reservoir. It was pure 
imagination, an irresponsible invention without defense 
or apology for itself, and then relied on analogies 
which do not apply to the problem. You cannot invent 
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hypotheses in this or any other field. They must first 
be shown to be facts in normal life and phenomena 
before we can appeal to them for explaining these new 
phenomena, and Professor James produced no reason 
or facts for assuming such a theory. Grant the ex- 
istence of it, what evidence had he or any one else for 
the assumption or assertion that our thoughts were 
impressed on it? If they were impressed, how could 
a medium read off the impressions? The analogy of 
the phonograph record does not hold, and neither does 
any other physical record of the kind. We have first 
to agree on the symbolic nahure of such a record to 
make it intelligible to ourselves, much more to others. 
We might conceive thought or mental states making 
impressions on sensitive plates, but how could any one 
else read them when we cannot transmit thoughts to 
those who understand our own language? We can only 
transmit mechanical effects and not thoughts. We 
have to interpret mechanical effects which have first 
to be agreed upon as symbolical of certain mental 
effects or sensations. Professor James is thus in an 
a priori wilderness of impenetrable density and com- 
plexity, with all sorts of assumptions and analogies 
without evidence and without intelligibility. There was 
no scientific excuse whatever for advancing such an 
hypothesis. It only fools the groundlings and does not 
deceive intelligent scientific men. 

On the other hand, if thoughts are deposited in the 
ether or in the cosmic reservoir and are directly legible 
by mediumistic minds, why this selectiveness to stimu- 
late or impersonate the discarnate.^^ Why does not 
the mind of the medium represent an inextricable con- 
fusion of myriads of thoughts deposited from all sorts 
of people and superposed upon deposits of whole gen- 
erations of human beings? Had Professor James no 
sense of humor on this point? Could credulity stretch 
itself farther? It is the finite selectiveness of the facts 
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which you have to explain, especially when that is 
accompanied by phonetic confusions just as we would 
expect them in any spiritistic efforts to transmit 
thoughts through an organism having phonetic diffi- 
culties^ like the phonograph. You cannot look at the 
facts in the most superficial way without seeing the 
inherent absurdity of such a theory, and it would never 
have had a moment’s consideration, even by laymen, 
if it had not been for the popularity of Professor 
James. 

Moreover we may go farther. If our thoughts and 
memories are thus deposited in the cosmic reservoir, 
so that they can be seen and read by the medium in 
the selective way that must be assumed to account for 
them even approximately, what is the difference between 
that and “spirits?” Any continued existence of my 
memories in that reservoir is tantamount to my per- 
sonal identity. That conception must imply or involve 
my present existence in that reservoir. My present 
thoughts are mere centers of activity in that reservoir 
and I have no objection to that view of them. As 
latent impressions in that deposit reviving them is only 
a manifestation of memory such as I have now in 
my thoughts. You cannot set up a reservoir after 
death without assuming that it is here before it and 
I either have no evidence for the foreign deposit of 
my thoughts in that reservoir or I am the same part 
of it now. This latter view includes my survival as 
easily as it does my present existence. The same 
thought will appear in the examination of the second 
form of the hypothesis and I need not elaborate it 
further now. 

But the critic might say that the thoughts are not 
impressed upon this etheric or cosmic plate as thoughts, 
but merely as mechanical signs of them and that they 
are interpreted by the medium. But I have already 
answered that conception of the case by demanding that 
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we produce evidence that consciousness produces any 
such mechanical effects anywhere, even on the brain. 
That evidence has to be produced before the hypothesis 
can be advanced to explain supernormal knowledge. 
The theory of Professor James would dispense with 
telepathy of any and all sorts. There is no use to 
suppose that a medium or any one else is reading a 
living mind in any instance, but only that he or she 
is reading the plate in the cosmic reservoir! You ex- 
plain everything or nothing by such an hypothesis, and 
I am sure that science will demand some sort of evidence 
that consciousness produces such impressions on a cos- 
mic receptacle before it will permit its application in 
the way assumed by Professor J ames and others. 

The hypothesis of cosmic consciousness as a sup- 
posed rival of the spiritistic theory is amusing. It 
differs from the cosmic reservoir theory only in the 
implication of personal as distinct from impersonal 
reality as the background of things. It is either iden- 
tical with one form of the spiritistic theory or it has 
no relation to it whatever. Dr. Hodgson held the 
theory of cosmic consciousness and definitely asserted 
that he preferred to say ‘^spirits” as a more intelligible 
form of expression for what was expiessible in terms 
of a pantheistic view. This is easily proved. The 
cosmic reservoir theory has to depend on mechanical 
impressions on the ether or cosmic receptacle and has 
its plausibility in the assumption that the deposit is 
not a mental state while the perception of this im- 
pression by the psychic restores the original datum to 
existence in the mind of the percipient. It was laden 
with improbabilities and impossibilities, but the cosmic 
consciousness theory starts with the idea that the Ab- 
solute is conscious or is consciousness, and then sup- 
poses that our thoughts and memories are deposited 
in it and tapped by the medium’s mind. 

But the deposit of any thought or memory other 
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than its own in the cosmic consciousness either repeats 
the cosmic reservoir theory with telepathy assumed 
between the individual and the cosmic mind or it im- 
plies that our present mental states are a part of the 
cosmic consciousness. Either view assumes that we 
are now an expression of that Absolute; that our per- 
sonality now is a spark of it and to thinV of it as 
perishing is impossible. The memory of our present 
states would be the same thing as continued existence, 
because that is all we are now. The monistic theory 
must make our personality a stream in the cosmic mind 
and that secures the possibility of its continuance. All 
that we require is to ascertain the facts which show 
that existence in it and the persistence of it in the 
memories of the cosmic mind as deposited in it by our 
being a part of it, a stream of it, now. It is absurd 
to suppose that a theory of cosmic consciousness estab- 
lishes any a priori argument against survival. The 
pantheistic theory must inevitably imply that survival. 

The whole difficulty at this point was caused by 
misunderstanding the philosophy of Spinoza. He de- 
nied the “personahty” of God and the personal immor- 
tality of the soul. So far he would seem to be clearly 
opposed to survival of personality. But you cannot 
interpret his denials rightly without taking account 
of his affirmations. He also affirmed that the rational 
part of man was immortal and that thought or con- 
sciousness was an essential attribute of God. Why 
then did he deny his personality and personal immor- 
tality. The answer to this is very simple. 

Early Christianity accepted the Pauline doctrine of 
the spiritual body. It at the same time set up some 
sort of antithesis between matter and mind. It sup- 
posed that matter did not have any of the properties 
of mind and that mind had none of the properties of 
matter. But it did not remain entirely consistent with 
this. Its doctrine of a spiritual body implied that the 
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spirit occupied space and as long as space was not 
regarded as a property of matter, it would not discover 
any inconsistency. But its dualism developed into a 
radical and absolute antithesis in the philosophy of 
Descartes. This philosopher maintained that mind 
and matter had no common attributes whatever. The 
essential attributes of matter were extension and mo- 
tion, but without consciousness. The essential attrib- 
ute of mind was consciousness without either extension 
or motion. They had no resemblances to each other 
in any respect whatever. It thus deprived personality 
of any spatial quality. It could not hold to the doc- 
trine of the spiritual body because that occupied space. 
As the popular doctrine of personality or a person 
implied that the mind or soul occupied space, Spinoza, 
when he. adopted the philosophy of Descartes and trans- 
formed it from dualism into monism, had to deny the 
survival of “personality” because he had to deny 
that it was a spatial datum; namely, he had to deny 
the doctrine of the spiritual body as held by St. Paul 
and his followers. In denying “personal” immortality 
he was only denying the survival of a spatial reality. 
He was not denying the survival of the stream of con- 
sciousness. If he had assumed what some of the phil- 
osophers assumed; namely, that “personality” was a 
stream of consciousness, he would have affirmed per- 
sonal survival. He actually affirmed the survival of 
the rational part of man and this rational part was 
the stream of mental states which were not spatial. It 
was only a question of terms and of the way we should 
conceive or represent the soul. 

His conception of God can be treated in the same 
way. In denying his “personality” which was conceived 
as a “spiritual body” and so human in form he was 
trying to eliminate the anthropomorphic conception of 
the divine. Though he admitted that God occupied 
space and had consciousness as an essential attribute, 
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he denied his personality only as anthropomorphically 
conceived while that conception of personality repre- 
sented in mental states was attributed to him as dis- 
tinctly and emphatically as any theistic theory. Again 
it is only a question of terms and their definition. 

Now he is said to have said that at death we are 
absorbed in the Absolute or God just as a drop of 
water is in the ocean. This simile has been taken as 
showing how our personality is lost or annihilated. 
We live a life of individuality and then are absorbed 
or lost in the infinite. But those who refer to this as 
indicating how we may be destroyed are only hugging 
an illusion, and if Spinoza used the analogy he was 
deceiving himself as well as others; for according to 
his own philosophy such an annihilation was impossible. 
It was the spatial form that was absorbed, not neces- 
sarily the mental stream- If he wanted to contend for 
personal annihilation, he should have more distinctly 
defined his fundamental conceptions or given up the 
survival of the rational part of man. The analogy of 
the drop of water is exceedingly illusory. If the drop 
of water be an indivisible unit, it is not lost in the 
ocean or the Absolute. It retains its individuality, 
just as the atoms do in physics and chemistry, or the 
ions and electrons, assuming that they take the place 
of the ultimateness of the atoms. A drop of water 
cannot be lost in the ocean, any more than a shot 
can be lost in a quart of them, if it have the individ- 
uality of a shot. 

But the fact is that a drop of water is a divisible 
and collective whole. When it is put into the ocean, 
it may divide and there is no discoverable line of de- 
marcation between it and the surrounding environment. 
If it be indivisible, it may not be distinguishable from 
its emdronment by perception, but it wSl preserve its 
individuality, just as a drop of oil wiQ do in water. 
There is no objection to this closer spatial relation 
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of a drop of water thrown into the ocean than when 
apart from it, as an analogy for survival. That is, 
I should no more object to survival on that analogy 
than on the one that talks so glibly about separateness 
and ‘^dividuality.” For individuality is not so much 
spatial separation as it is indivisibility, even though 
it is perfectly continuous with its environment. More- 
over, if a drop of water be divisible it will not actually 
divide without interference from external agency. It 
might be put into the ocean and forever remain as it 
was, if no disturbance from the surrounding water or 
other external force acted on it. So we may press 
the case from either of two points of view. 

If we press the analogy between mind and a drop 
of water we have two conceptions of it. First assume 
that the drop of water is divisible; that is, complex. 
It might be absorbed in the ocean and divided into 
its parts and so lose the individuality that it had as 
a whole. But this depends absolutely on the existence 
of an interfering force outside itself. It has no in- 
ternal tendencies to dissolution. With Spinoza’s God 
as consciousness he would have to show that this ex- 
ternal force has any will to destroy either its creations, 
if that be the description of the facts, or the mental 
streams which are a part of its functional action. On 
the other hand, if the drop of water be an integer and 
indivisible, even the outside force would not divide it, 
but it would preserve its existence. Apply both sup- 
positions to the soul. If complex, its destruction de- 
pends on the will or action of the Absolute. If simple 
and indivisible, it comes under the head of the inde- 
structibility of substance or God which Spinoza taught. 
Hence the analogy is exceedingly deceptive. 

But this incident of the drop of water does not 
represent the real position of Spinoza philosophically. 
It was because of his verbal denial of immortality and 
the ^^personality” of God that so much opprobrium 
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attached to Pantheism. Prior to his time Pantheism 
lived on friendly terms, or at least often did so, with 
Theism, and only the phraseology of Spinoza led the 
church finally to oppose Pantheism. But I know no 
better position to absolutely prove personal immor- 
tality, as we define it. In modern thought personality 
is not conceived as a spatial datum, but as a connected 
series of mental events with a memory, and on the 
pantheistic doctrine we are now a stream in the con- 
sciousness of God and there can be no escape from 
survival, unless we abandon the conservation of energy 
and make the whole cosmic order dependent upon the 
whims of the Absolute. On the supposition that the 
Absolute or cosmic consciousness may destroy us at 
will, the whole question of survival will depend on mat- 
ters of fact; that is, on evidence: not on metaphysical 
theories about the indestructibility of either substance 
or energy. That is the view already taken in the 
analysis of the problem. 

On the other hand, if we accept the pantheistic the- 
ory or that of cosmic consciousness as eternal, we 
have no escape even in the metaphysics of the case 
from personal survival, as we are now simply a stream 
of functional activity in that Absolute. The hypothesis 
of a cosmic consciousness would prove survival instead 
of disprove it. It is only the doctrine of a spiritual 
body that it may question, while that of personality 
as a stream or connected series of mental states with 
a memory would secure its persistence without any 
violence whatever to theories of cosmic consciousness, 
and in fact would be implied by them. 

There is the next objection to the spiritistic theory. 
It is telepathy. I do not regard it as a relevant ob- 
jection, but because it has a popular acceptance as 
such, it has to be considered. I shall not discuss it 
at length, as I must refer readers to the elaborate dis- 
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cussions of it whicli I have given in many other places. 
It would take up too much space here to treat it ex- 
haustively. But I may call attention to some things 
not elaborated before. They are historical con- 
siderations. 

In the first place scientific men outside of psychic 
researchers do not admit the existence of telepathy as 
an explanatory hypothesis. It is used almost exclu- 
sively by laymen who are either afraid of it or do not 
know what it means. It is universally employed to-day 
as other hypotheses were used in the last generation 
and abandoned as men were laughed out of court for 
using them. Pick up any book written for or against 
Spiritualism during the last fifty years and you are 
likely to find all sorts of abandoned hypotheses de- 
fended in them. Many writers conceived the rival 
theories as Mesmerism and Spiritualism, or Hypnotism 
and Spiritualism. Many talked about animal Magne- 
tism as the explanation of the facts. Many resorted 
to Odylic force. Many explained the phenomena by 
electricity, usually referring to table tipping and 
physical phenomena. Some said ^^psychic force.” But 
all of them avoided ^‘spirits” as setting up the “super- 
natural,” and thought that any irrelevant term would 
serve to eradicate the simplest and most rational ex- 
planation of the facts, though it is true enough that 
physical phenomena alone are not evidence of spiritual 
realities or even explicable by them until associated 
with intelligence. But the mental phenomena were not 
explicable by Mesmerism, Hypnotism, Odylic force, 

♦iTor full discussion of Telepathy readers may consult the 
following references. 

Proceedings, Eng. S. P. E., Vol. XIII, pp. 357-370. Vol. XVI, 
pp. 124-158. Proceedings Aia. S. P. E., Vol. IV, pp. 117-144. 
Journal Am. S. P, E., Vol. I, pp 308-327; Vol. II, pp. 322-331; 
338-342; 560-562; Vol IH, pp. 89-108, 255-269; Vol. IV, p. 441- 
457, 636-651. Vols V and XI melusive, see Index under Telepathy. 
Pmgmas of Psychic Eesearch, Chapter V and Science and a 
Puture Lifdj Chapter IX, both by James H. Hyslop. 
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animal magnetism, or even by “psychic force,” unless 
the definition of it involved “spirit” as it would have 
to do, if you gave it any intelligible meaning whatever. 
But all these theories have gone the way of illusion, 
and no intelligent man would to-day be caught defend- 
ing them. They never had any real scientific recogni- 
tion. They were only popular evasions. But telepathy 
has taken their place and the public throws that in 
your face, with all the assurance that it had in Mes- 
merism, electricity and other absurd explanations. You 
cannot reply to it satisfactorily because those who use 
it have not scientific intelligence enough to discuss it 
rationally. It is but a word which is supposed to 
exclude “spirits” because we find some facts that are 
not primary evidence of their existence. It is just a 
shibboleth like all the other ill-advised coinages of 
terms without explanatory meaning. There is no 
danger that any really scientific man is going to be 
deceived by the term. I shall only summarize the points 
which make it wholly irrelevant to the problem. 

1. Telepathy^ is only a name for facts still to be 
explained. It is not explanatory of anything what- 
ever. It is but a name for mental coincidences between 
two living persons that are not due to chance coin- 
cidence or normal sense perception and that are not 
evidence of discamate spirits. This definition of it 
begs no questions as to either the directness or indirect- 
ness of the connection between minds. It states what 
we know, aU that we know and only what we know. The 
process for explaining the facts is still to be found. 

The conception of it as merely naming the facts 
prevents it from being logically or scientifically used 
as a rival theory of phenomena illustrating the personal 
identity of the dead. Those who apply it so, must 
show what the process is that is involved and also first 
settle whether that process is a direct or indirect one. 

2. Assuming that telepathy is explanatory and di- 
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rect between living people, the only evidence for it 
is based upon present active mental states of the agent 
and percipient That is A’s present mental state is 
transferred to B. A is the agent and B the percipient. 
But that hypothesis will not explain all the facts on 
record. Many of the supernormal incidents are not 
present active states of A, the sitter in mediumistic 
phenomena, so that any use of the term telepathy 
must extend it to include what A is not thinking of at 
all. There is no scientific evidence whatever that A’s 
subconscious is tapped. It may be so, but it lacks 
scientific evidence in its behalf, and until it has this, 
the hypothesis of telepathy, even in this extended form 
has no scientific right of application. 

3. Again assuming that telepathy can tap the sub- 
liminal, many of the facts obtained in mediumistic ex- 
periments were never known by the sitter and could not 
be secured from his subliminal. You would have to 
extend your telepathy to include tapping the memories 
of any living person not consciously connected or aware 
of the work going on at a distance. There is not one 
iota of scientific evidence for such an hypothesis. It 
is not any more reasonable than the supposition that 
the memories and thoughts of all living people, includ- 
ing those who have died prior to the present living 
generation, though their lives coincided partly with 
those of the living and partly with a past generation, 
extending into the indefinite past, are transmitted to 
the subconscious minds of all other living people and 
can thus be picked out by the telepathic psychic. In- 
deed you do not need telepathy on the part of the 
medium at all in such a case. She is supposedly the 
repository of all living thoughts and of all the thoughts 
of the dead, so that she has only to pick out the right 
Incidents to impersonate the discarnate. That is far 
simpler than your selective telepathy as it applies it 
to every thought of living people and makes the selec- 
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tion depend on the mind of the medium working on 
other minds. But I venture to think that no one is 
audacious enough to seriously consider such an hypo- 
thesis, and the selective telepathy of credulous laymen 
IS no better than that. But you will have to assume 
it to make any headway against the spiritistic theory. 
It refutes itself because there is not an iota of evidence 
for it. 

4). Telepathy, as a selective process, has no scientific 
support whatever. The only evidence for it represents 
A as active on B. But the conception of it employed 
to rival the spiritistic theory implies that B is select- 
ing from A his subliminal memories and when it can- 
not find the appropriate ones there, it hunts up a 
distant relative or friend and supplements its data 
from the mind of A by some from the minds of C, D, E 
and others. Prove that this takes place in incidents 
which completely reproduce the personal identity of 
the living, and you may then give the spiritistic theory 
a bad hour. 

5. The conception of telepathy which some writers 
have accepted and among them more particularly Mrs. 
Sidgwick that it represents a supersensible process of 
communication between minds generally (1) between 
living minds, (2) between the living and the dead, and 
(3) between the dead themselves, is one that completely 
annihilates its opposition to the spiritistic hypothesis. 
You can use it to supplant spirits only by regarding it 
as exclusively a process of supersensible communication 
between the living. But grant that spirits exist and 
that they communicate with the living by means of 
telepathy and with each other by it, and you have no 
resource in it for setting aside spirits as an explanation 
of all the facts. 

6. Telepathy is an evidential criterion, not an ex- 
planatory process. If we knew the process in it, we 
might make it explanatory, but as it is only a name 
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for the facts, it can serve only as an evidential limita- 
tion upon the spiritistic hypothesis. That is, telepathy 
is a name for supernormal information of what is 
in the mind of the agent and what the percipient re- 
ceives so that it cannot serve as evidence for the per- 
sonal identity of the dead. Evidence of this personal 
identity is absolutely essential to the spiritistic hypoth- 
esis and as mental phenomena of the living only are 
not evidence for survival, any transfer of this purely 
living knowledge cannot be regarded as evidence for 
the existence of the discarnate. That is why it is called 
telepathy, not because the facts are thereby explained, 
but because they are not evidence of spirits. Conse- 
quently a mere limitation of the evidence is not an 
explanation of the facts. 

7. Telepathy is not a universal explanation of 
psychic phenomena. There are whole groups of them 
to which it cannot be applied even on the utmost ex- 
tension of it as a process. There are (1) Premoni- 
tions, (2) Clairvoyance technically defined, (3) Dow- 
sing and (4) Telekinetic phenomena either with or with- 
out the association of intelligence. In the end we shall 
require some general explanation of the whole group 
of psychic phenomena and that cannot be telepathy, 
even if we conceded that it is explanatory in its nature. 
If we find spirits necessary to account for premonitions 
and clairvoyance as conveying information about con- 
cealed physical objects whose place of concealment is 
not known by any living person, we shall have to give 
up telepathy as in any way relevant to the phenomena 
representing the personal identity of the dead. 

8. There remains one consideration against the use 
which people make of telepathy as an explanatory 
solvent, but it is less conclusive than those which have 
been discussed. It is the reversal of the process of 
explanation. What if spirits be the general explana- 
tion to which telepathy must be subordinated.? That 
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is, instead of explaining all the phenomena by telepathy, 
why not explain telepathy by spirits? The popular 
mind extends telepathy to cover all phenomena referred 
by Spiritualists to foreign beings. But as it is un- 
doubtedly not an explanatory hypothesis at all and 
spirits are explanatory, may it not be that the latter 
will explain what telepathy does not account for? The 
position taken by Mrs. Sidgwick in extending telepathy 
as a process common to the living and the dead by 
so much favors this view. It would remain, therefore, 
to ask and answer the question whether all supernormal 
interactions between minds, whether incarnate or dis- 
carnate, might not be due to the intervention of spirits. 

The first and forcible objection to such a view would 
be that the facts are often so trivial and so lacking 
in reason that we do not like to think of spirits as 
engaged in such capricious and meaningless interven- 
tions, when if they can intervene at all, they might do 
better things. For instance, a wife sees a phantasm 
of her husband’s throat bleeding and learns when she 
sees him that her experience coincided with the fact 
that he had at the time received a cut in his barber’s 
chair. It was not serious and there was no apparent 
reason in the situation to make it important enough 
to have foreign intervention of the kind. Probably 
most telepathic coincidences are of this kind. Those 
that are strictly such have no evidential characteristics 
to suggest either the existence or intervention of spirits 
and hence it is not easy to assert or believe in the 
intervention. 

But this objection comes from the assumption that 
we must know why the message is transmitted. But 
we are not concerned with the purpose of such events 
at first. There are two things to be decided first. They 
are the fact and the causal agent. Why they occur; 
that is, the utility served by them is not the first thing 
to be settled. The very fact that telepathy is not 
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explanatory and that it is extended into the interac- 
tions between all minds, living or dead, shows that we 
have not limited it as we require to do when making 
it a rival hypothesis to spirits. The latter explains 
some things which telepathy between the living does 
not explain. Why not, then, extend the operation of 
spirits to cover what is admittedly not explanatory at 
aU, when we know that the spiritistic hypothesis is 
explanatory? 

From the a priori point of view spirits can be ap- 
plied and extended as well as telepathy, and having 
the advantage of actually being explanatory, there is 
special excuse for the extension, and then it would only 
remain to test this hypothesis by ascertaining what 
the facts are. Our total ignorance of what the process 
is in telepathy is so much in favor of subordinating it 
to spirits which, even though we may not know the 
process, we do know to be legitimate references for the 
character of causality, and that is fundamental to any 
hypothesis, prior indeed to any specific process re- 
quired. The reason why the message is transmitted, 
to repeat, is not the primary issue. It might be im- 
portant, if we were assured that all telepathy and 
all spirit communications were intentional on the part 
of the agents. But there is much evidence to prove 
that many messages from the dead are involuntary and 
unintentional. Whether they are all so is not tenable 
as yet. But it is possible that even intentional mes- 
sages do not come until they become automatic and 
spontaneous, and the capricious character of many 
telepathic coincidences favor the same view of them. 
They are rarer in character and meaning than spirit 
messages, a fact which favors by so much the view 
that telepathy between the living has far greater limita- 
tions than the believer in it supposes. But leaving that 
undecided, it is clear that there is no such rationale 
in either telepathy or spirit messages as would force 
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us to the acceptance of any specific purpose in all of 
them. Once concede that some of them are uninten- 
tional, due to sporadically occurring conditions which 
allow of leakage between minds, and we then have the 
possibility that even when the interaction is really or 
apparently purposive, it coincides with automatic con- 
ditions that conform to the law of involuntary com- 
munications. Grant the latter and we have a clear 
explanation of the triviality and apparently casual 
character of the messages. The larger field of con- 
sciousness, whether in the telepathic or the spiritual 
agent, so occupies the attention and interest of the 
agent that only marginal incidents slip through and 
it may be necessary to get the intentional message 
into that marginal field of automatism to secure its 
transmission. The intervention of spirits may not al- 
ways imply clearly what goes on, though it be com- 
plicated with purpose that gets expression only in con- 
ditions of automatism which it may be hard to secure. 
It is all a question of evidence. Let me look at some 
facts that suggest this reversal of the application of 
telepathy. 

I had a report from one man of a number of good 
experiences in so-called telepathy and he happened to 
say nothing whatever of his other experiences. When 
I inquired into his life and other experiences he was 
surprised that I would suppose they had anything to 
do with his telepathy, and I found from him that he 
always felt that he was assisted in his telepathic ex- 
periences, having frequently had an apparition in his 
life of a woman who acted as a sort of protector or 
guide. Through Mrs. Smead, a few months after his 
death, Mr. Podmore, about whom Mrs. Smead knew 
nothing but his name and the fact that he was skeptical, 
said that telepathy was due to spirits and that they 
could carry a message instantly. It was not evidential 
or verifiable, but the interest lay partly in the fact that 
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it was put into the mouth of Mr. Podmore who had been 
such a veteran defender of it and partly in the fact that 
Mrs. Smead had not speculated about telepathy at 
all, and might as well have put the statement into 
the mouth of any other person not so relevant to the 
situation. 

A much more important set of facts was connected 
with the experiments between Miss Miles and Miss 
Ramsden. The first set of them was published by the 
English Society and they contained certain incidents 
which appeared to support the idea that telepathy 
might obtain memories and subconscious mental states 
from the agent. Miss Miles. For many things obtained 
by Miss Ramsden were events that happened on the 
same day on which Miss Miles sent her telepathic mes- 
sage and were also not intentionally transmitted by 
her. This suggested a lot of inquiries by myself and 
I found that Miss Ramsden had had other experiences 
than telepathy and that Miss Miles also had had all 
types of psychic phenomena. She had had apparitions, 
did automatic writing, was able to produce telekinetic 
phenomena, and did dowsing — ^finding water — both by 
clairvoyance and the use of the divining rod, and what 
is more important, could always tell when her telepathic 
expervmerds were successful hy the raps that she heard 
indicating the success. This last phenomenon was not 
due to telepathy. 

Now I had my report on the phenomena of the two 
ladies in press and in page proof when Mr. Myers 
purported to communicate through Mrs. Chenoweth 
and made an allusion to telepathy, remarking that its 
success depended on the carrier, I saw at once the 
meaning of this and to avoid making suggestions, I 
simply asked what he meant by the carrier^ and the 
reply was that ^‘telepathy is always a message carried 
by spirits.” This was not verifiable and we cannot 
refute the belief that it was a subconscious statement 
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by Mrs. Chenoweth who is tolerant of that view. But 
the spontaneousness of the allusion and the connection 
in which it was made favors the possibility that it is 
genuinely transcendental in its origin. 

Another instance is still stronger. Mrs. Verrall who 
was psychic and a lecturer on Greek and Latin Litera- 
ture in Newnham College, Cambridge, England, believed 
in telepathy as an explanation of a large number of 
her own phenomena and those of Mrs. Piper. She was 
a member of the American Society and knew my posi- 
tion on the possibility of explaining at least some cases 
of telepathy by spirit intervention. She died in July, 
1916, and early in October purported to communicate 
through Mrs. Chenoweth. She very soon referred to 
telepathy and coming back to it a second time said 
that she was not so certain since her death as she 
was before it that telepathy explained her phenomena 
and that my hypothesis of spirit intervention might 
be true. She said she was investigating it, remarking 
also what was true ; namely, that in life she had thought 
some things were not due to it. She showed a decided 
leaning to the possibility of my theory. Mrs. 
Chenoweth knew nothing about her except that she 
did automatic writing and that she was dead, having 
seen the mention of her death in Lights the English 
Spiritualist paper which she takes, or rather the Club 
to which she belongs. Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing 
of her views about telepathy or spirits. Though it may 
not be proof that foreign intervention is necessary in 
telepathy between the living, it is interesting to remark 
that this change of mind characterized two psychic re- 
searchers who had died and who had believed in its 
more general application when living. 

I am far from contending for such an hypothesis. 
I merely regard it as conceivable in spite of the ob- 
jections applied to it. As we do not know whether 
telepathy is a direct or an indirect process between 
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the living, the field is clear for any conjectures we 
may choose to apply, and I am as tolerant to spirits 
in the case as I might be toward telepathy. We are 
too ignorant of the process to deny one any more 
than the other, and I only await evidence for one or 
the other hypothesis. All the evidence in certain in- 
stances tends toward it and only because it is not con- 
clusive must we await more decisive facts. But we 
are entitled to urge our ignorance as a reason for 
not being too cock sure that telepathy does not involve 
spirit intervention. I am not concerned with the posi- 
tion that science requires us to assume telepathy and 
to stretch it to the breaking point before applying 
spirits. This assumption is often stated as the duty 
to assume the ‘‘natural” before applying the “super- 
natural.” But I boldly affirm that science does not 
require, or even does not permit us to assume telepathy 
against spirits, except in an argument. When apply- 
ing scientific theories we are required to assume the 
explanation that explains and not to make any con- 
cessions to the mere skeptic. In an argument with the 
skeptic designed to convert him, we are obliged to con- 
cede all he demands about telepathy and to stretch 
it to its full length, but this is a policy of conversion, 
not a policy of explanation. Regardless of skeptical 
habits of mind science binds us to explanatory hypothe- 
ses and so to the testing of them whether we convert 
any one or not. With a skeptic I might concede pos- 
sibilities in telepathy, when arguing to convert him, 
that I would not concede in making scientific explana- 
tions. We are doing ad hominem work in conversion, 
but ad rem work in explanation, and our duties are 
different in them. So I feel no obligations to defend 
my respectability with skeptics by pretending to have 
assured beliefs where others may have a better scientific 
foundation, though I may conduct my discussion as if 
I did. 
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I should not even plead the consistency of spirit 
intervention as an explanation, as a defense of it scien- 
tifically. We must have more and better evidence, 
though consistency would suffice, if there was any as- 
sured disproof of telepathy as an exclusively living 
affair. It will require more evidence than I have pre- 
sented to establish foreign intervention, and I propose 
it here more as a possibility than as an assuredly ten- 
able position. 

If we knew what the process of communicating is and 
whether space limitations affect it as they do any rela- 
tions ‘between living people, we might readily determine 
whether spiritistic agencies solved the whole problem. 
For we have some evidence that space affects telepathic 
phenomena between the living, when experimentally 
tried, and it is as certain that there are a large number 
of coincidences which are not affected by space limita- 
tions. They are often classified under telepathy, but 
there is no proof that they belong there, while actual 
experiments, as far as they go, favor the affect of 
distance to hinder telepathic transmission. Now in 
real or alleged messages from the dead, we sometimes 
receive the statement that they can tell what we are 
thinking or doing simply by turning their attention 
to us. I have noticed the same phenomenon as affecting 
control. That is, if the subconscious turned its atten- 
tion to some one seen as an apparition, rapport is 
apparently established at once with that person and 
direct control will begin with impersonation in the first 
person, though I suspect that the subconscious, under 
the influence of automatism, is producing the whole 
result with modifications transmitted from the person 
with whom it is in rapport. 

This would suggest the view that space does not 
affect spirit action and they certainly often show that 
they disregard it when communicating or exhibit knowl- 
edge that has to be obtained at a great distance. They 
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also claim that their perceptions are extended beyond 
ours. Now if this be a fact we can well imagine that 
transmission might overcome space limitations as well 
as perception. Accepting this fact they might be the 
instant transmitters of thoughts which they receive from 
the living either in the vicinity or at a distance, and 
their success would depend upon the variable conditions 
affecting the percipient and the question of voluntary 
and involuntary messages. But in spite of this pos- 
sibility we have not yet obtained secure evidence that 
it is the general fact. There is some evidence that it 
is the fact in certain instances, but we lack a criterion 
for determining whether the cases not exactly like them 
come under the same law. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Possibility of a Futuee Life 

"XF a man die shall he live again?” That Was 
J[^ the question of Job and we are often told that 
it has never been answered. A part of it has 
been answered by all human experience and that is that 
man dies. But what is death? If we were sure of the 
answer to that question we could easily say whether 
he “lived” again. Some tell us that life as we know 
it is not worth while, but neither they nor those whom 
they would have adopt that creed have the courage to 
commit suicide and the riddle remains with us. But 
what is the problem before our attention? 

When people ask whether we shall survive death they 
do not often indicate what they expect from an affirma- 
tive answer. In fact the answer varies with the degree 
of intelligence which men show. The outline of the 
different beliefs in the world shows this. The savage 
takes it very literally often, but not any more so than 
the believers in a physical resurrection. Others adopt 
a philosophy which makes the soul so supersensible 
as to escape all physical tests of its existence and 
nature, and can thus picture a state of existence which 
excludes the physical from its representation. The 
theosophist represents this type of believer. He stands 
midway between the pure materialist and the believer 
in the bodily resurrection. But both of them have to 
contend with the materialist who denies that there is 
any soul to survive and thus throws the whole burden 
of proof upon the man who believes in the affirmative. 

143 * 
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Now, just to say merely that we survive death car- 
ries very simple and imaginative conceptions to most 
people, but no definite meaning to many others except 
that it may happen to derive that meaning from the 
prevailing philosophy of the time. When Plato as- 
serted the immortality of the soul, it was meant in 
terms of the Platonic philosophy and what that was 
not was clearly indicated by what he called the mythical 
view of the next life. He could not tell clearly what 
he meant by it. Christianity adopted a clear view 
of it when the doctrine of the resurrection was put 
forward. Its clearness did not make it true, but it 
did make the belief accord with normal experience 
regarding the relation between consciousness and the 
organism. It simply invoked Providence to restore a 
relation which it saw as a fact. But science and 
philosophy departed from so crude a view and we were 
left with Platonic ideas for it, or the acceptance of 
materialism as the only alternative. 

There are just two ways in which we can approach 
such a subject as survival after death. They can be 
put in the questions: What are the facts?. What is 
the nature of the soul.? The latter ultimately cannot 
escape dependence on the answer to the first question 
which is the scientific query and the second is 
philosophic. 

The first broad fact before the human mind is the 
fact that we ‘^die,” whatever we mean by that term. 
We come into the world at birth, and death removes aU 
visible evidence of our existence. If we are but a 
physical body with functions we undoubtedly perish. 
So far as death marks a fact of change there is no ques- 
tion about it. But men have always insisted, when they 
really refused to accept the manifest appearance of 
things, that there was something accompanying the 
body which did not perish with it. In that way they 
endeavored to limit the meaning of death as a fact 
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and to cover a belief that something continued to exist 
after the dissolution of the body. There is the ques- 
tion. Is therejji^thing possible that, rr^^y «^rYiv 9 ? Is 
there adequate reason to believe that we have a soul, 
something other than the brain, that may survive the 
dissolution of this brain? 

But suppose there is something else than the brain 
required to explain consciousness, how will that fact 
help us? Would it follow that a soul continued after 
death if we had one? Some say it would, some say 
it would not. The Epicureans and materialists of that 
day admitted the existence of a soul, an ethereal organ- 
ism accompanying the body, but they maintained that 
it perished with the body. But they obtained this view 
only by virtue of the suppositions (1) that all complex 
organisms perished and (2) that the soul was a com- 
plex organism. But they never claimed to prove that 
the soul was a complex organism. They simply as- 
sumed this a priori^ affirming this nature of all things 
except the imperishable atoms. These simple bodies 
were assumed to be indestructible. Their compounds 
were assumed to perish. It was an observed fact that 
organisms which were compounds did dissolve and perish. 
But this was an empirical observation, not a necessity. 

When investigation was set afoot, it was found that 
all dissolution required its causation,. That is to say, 
complex things did not perish without a cause or reason 
for it. They, too, might be imperishable, so far as 
the ‘^necessity’’ of things was concerned. In fact, con- 
formity to nature would require them to be as imperish- 
able as simple bodies as long as inertia was made the 
nature or essential attribute of material objects. They 
could not of themselves change their condition and 
could be changed only by action from without. So 
death would not take place without some cause. It 
was not an inherent attribute of the complex subject. 
The reason for it was not the law of events, but the 
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causes which determined the effect. So it was a merely 
obseryed fact, not a necessity that complex organisms 
perished. Where no causes acted to dissolve them they 
remained imperishable. For instance, the human body 
left to its normal condition, as we understand that 
term, after death soon dissolved into its elements. But 
when embalmed it may still exist after many centuries 
still undissolved. Certain rocks left to the inclemencies 
of the weather, heat and cold, will dissolve. But free 
from all disturbing influences they may be immortal, 
though complex, as that term goes. It is not com- 
plexity, therefore, that insures death, but the causes 
which act on the subject destined to perish, if I may 
use such a phrase as ^^destined’’ in this connection. 

Hence the Epicurean materialists simply set up as 
a necessity what was only an empirically observed fact 
and that not universally observed. Besides there was 
no reason to assure them that the causes wliich dissolved 
the physical body also dissolved the soul whose exist- 
ence they admitted. It might still persist when the 
body had perished. It was pure speculation that led 
them to deny survival and this is proved by their atti- 
tude when Christianity came forward with an alleged 
fact to prove survival. Christianity called attention 
to a case of resurrection, and it makes no difference 
for us whether that resurrection be regarded as 
physical or ethereal, the revival of the body, or the 
observation of the ethereal organism. The materialists, 
instead of admitting that they were worsted about im- 
mortality, gave up the hypothesis of the ethereal or- 
ganism, and stood by the denial of immortality by 
making consciousness a function of the physical or- 
ganism instead of being a function of the ethereal or- 
ganism. Materialism admitted it was worsted in the 
matter of a soul, but rather than admit survival, it 
yielded on the existence of a soul. There were moral 
reasons for this. It did not wish to believe in survival 
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and if the admission of a soul required this, it would 
rather yield the soul. 

It is^Jaw^-eo^mplex organisms' that- they-dissolve, 
butJ Ms law is not the cause of the fact. It is merely 
the observed fact itself and hence, if the soul be a 
complex organism, we should naturally expect it to 
come under a law which is so common to our experience. 
But as that law itself does not apply with the same 
uniformity to all compounds, some lasting for only a 
few hours, or perhaps minutes, and others for incal- 
culable periods of time, and perhaps some may be as 
imperishable as the elements, if only left alone. We 
have nothing but observed fact as the meaning of this 
law. Consequently, it was incumbent upon the ma- 
terialists, and is still, where they remain by the Epi- 
curean philosophy regarding a soul, to give us the 
observed facts about it after it leaves the body. A 
priori assertion denying survival, when you achnit a 
soul existing, is as illegitimate as a priori affirmation 
of it. The only way to defend materialism is to main- 
tain that consciousness is a function of the brain, and 
not to admit an ethereal organism other than the 
brain. Then you may place consciousness alongside 
the other functions of the organism which admittedly 
perish. If you concede a soul other than the physical 
body, you will have to give further evidence than death, 
than the dissolution of the gross physical body, to 
justify the denial of immortality or survival. For its 
perishable nature can not be inferred from the mere 
fact that it is a complex organism, |pbut from the view 
that it is a resultant or function of such and disappears ^ 
with it. 

Now it was the indestructibility of substance that 
gave force to the belief in survival. When men insisted 
that substance was imperishable, just as the Epicurean 
materialists asserted their atoms were, it would be 
natural for them to assert or prove that the soul was 
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a substance. When you have the major premise assert- 
ing indestrucibility of substance, the proof of your 
minor premise that the soul is a substance carries the 
conclusion inevitably, as the merest tyro in logic will 
understand. Now that was the course of human 
thought on this subject. It maintained that the soul 
was a substance and brought under the law of sub- 
stance. Whether it was correct or not makes no dif- 
ference for our present exposition. It was logical and 
had an eye to the function of argument in taking this 
position. It was a keen insight into this situation that 
induced Tertullian to maintain that the soul must be 
an atom and a material atom at that. He saw that 
he had only to maintain that the soul belongs to the 
class of eternal things to vindicate its claim to inde- 
structibility. So he made the soul a material atom. 
This was at the time when destructibility and divisi- 
bility were convertible conceptions, or at least mutually 
impHcative. Whether he gave evidence for this view 
is another question and one not affecting the con- 
troversy with the materialist, as he gave no evidence 
for the destructibility of the ethereal organism, and 
perhaps could not do it without admitting the fact of 
survival ! He could get it only by communication with 
the dead. Not having this or daring to try it he 
could only assert his position a priori. This before a 
scientific body of men is absurd. The only a priori 
course that is legitimate is the deduction of a conclu- 
sion from given premises. Wlien they are admitted the 
conclusion may be assured. Otherwise we are left to 
study the premises. 

All these are methods designed to infer survival or 
non-survival, the one from certain general principles 
or from the nature and persistence of substance and 
the other from the laws of composition. They are not 
appeals to facts which necessarily imply it, but appeals 
to deductive as distinct from inductive evidence. They 
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are conclusive enough if we are sure of our premises. 
But it is just this instability of our premises that 
keeps the spectre of skepticism before the human mind. 
The conclusion will never be more certain than the 
premises and the moment they collapse the conclusion 
collapses, c 

When matter was supposed to be a created sub- 
stance it was easy to maintain some sort of theistic 
interpretation of the cosmos, as the very conception 
of creation implied something else than matter at the 
basis of all things and if that be regarded as intelli- 
gence, whether finite or infinite, and whether after the 
image of man or man after the image of it, there would 
be at least the possibility that man’s intelligence would 
share in the law of persistence as long as that primary 
intelligence willed it. This was the direction of human 
speculation after the earlier stage of Christianity 
when the endeavor was to define God so as to make 
it inconsistent withjiis character that he should de- 
stroj^^human hopcs.^ But nieh"c6uld not appeal to 
the fact of survival in proof of that character they 
had to seek it in other evidence, good or bad, and then 
infer the probabilities a priori. 

From what I have already said there are two general 
ways in which we can try to show survival possible, 
the^philoanpljical^ and the scientific. But both of these 
methods are subject to what we mean by survival and 
that has not been explained. Were it not for the fact 
of death we should not use the term survival at all. 
But death puts an end to the phenomena of life as 
we know them. There is and can be no dispute or dis- 
cussion about that. What man seeks, therefore, is 
whether something in addition to the body may not 
exist and therefore persist after death? To guarantee 
this possibility men have asserted, with or without good 
reasons, that man is or has a soul and thus broughi 
its destiny under the persistence or continuity of sub- 
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stance. A substance, as we have seen, remains in the 
same condition or mode of action unless it is modified 
by another agent. This is so universal a fact of ex- 
perience or knowledge that we can safely predict upon 
it, and it is true regardless of the question whether the 
substance be simple or complex. The consequence of 
this is that any fact which proves the brain cannot 
account for consciousness and that there is a soul has 
in its favor the whole force of the indestructibility of 
substance, but nothing more. If we should at any time 
give up this indestructibility the case would be lost, 
and it is apparent in the more modern theory of mat- 
ter; namely, that it is created out of the ether and 
not the simple reality which the atomic doctrine as- 
sumed, that we cannot guarantee immortality, even if 
we do grant a period of survival after death. On the 
other hand materialism can secure it only by contriving 
a method that wiU prevent death as we know it. But 
this is so improbable on the basis of experience that 
it would seem hopeless to encourage a prospect. 

But what do we mean again by survival.? We have 
not yet explained it. If death did not occur as a fact, 
I have said we should not use the term “survival” at 
all. There would be no question raised except that 
which would be suggested by the general laws of nature. 
That is, the bodily organism would be subject to the 
fate of the world or cosmos generally. But then if 
death did not occur, there would be no reason to sup- 
pose that the cosmos would otherwise remain the same. 
Death is but a phenomenon under the general law of 
change and decomposition, and to eliminate death 
would be to eliminate other and connected changes, as 
the law is the same for all compounds. Survival, then, 
obtains its meaning from the assumption that death 
is a fact and death means that the organism perishes. 
Does anything else remain is the question which in- 
terests mankind. 
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The answer is that what we want is personal con- 
sciousness and memory. These are supposed either to 
be the soul or to imply it. Strictly speaking they im- 
ply it and do not constitute it, but when the interest 
in the subject is brought to its real meaning it is for 
the persistence of consciousness whether we have any 
metaphysics about a soul or not. If consciousness be 
a functional activity, it must have a subject or ground 
and that we would call the soul. If that survived with- 
out the consciousness we should not be especially in- 
terested in it, as it is personal life and memory which 
determines or constitutes the object of real interest 
to any one when raising the question of survival, just 
as it is consciousness in the present existence that makes 
our interest in its retention and persistence. We want 
that to survive if an after life is to have any meaning 
for us. But when we say that it is the continuance 
of consciousness that we desire we may not be clear 
as to what is implied by it. With most people the term 
consciousness defines or denotes a stream of action 
more or less divested of its material associations and 
we may think of it as without the concrete points of 
interest and conception that the bodily life represents 
in connection with consciousness, and so not be inter- 
ested in so abstract and lifeless a thing. 

This feeling gives rise to the demand to have it re- 
lated as we experience it in life where we suppose that 
the bodily organism is its condition. To normal life 
the area of consciousness seems larger than its defini- 
tion by the philosopher as a stream with a memory. 
It is constituted by present perceptions and panoramic 
visions of reality. It is richer in content than the ab- 
stract conception of it as a group of inner states with 
a memory. This sug^sts an embodiment of some kind 
and the effort, conscious or unconscious, to conceive 
the conditions under which such a consciousness might 
exist apart from the body. Hence the demand for the 
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nature of the life and conditions under which conscious- 
ness supposedly survives. The various systems of be- 
lief about the nature of the after life are the answers 
to that query and it is not necessary to review them 
here. That they should be different from each other 
would be a natural corollary of the differences in human 
intelligence and experience For us here it is the way 
in which the tendency gives rise to different philosophies 
that interest us. It determines the way in which we 
should defend or deny the possibility of survival. 
Whether the continuance of consciousness is possible 
or not will depend on what we expect to go with it 
or upon what relation we think it sustains to the 
physical body. If it be a function of the physical 
organism and this organism perishes it is as impossible 
for consciousness to survive as it would be for digestion 
or circulation to continue after death. Hence some 
other view of the nature of consciousness would be 
necessary as a precondition of entertaining the con- 
ceivability of continuance after the dissolution of the 
body. 

i. The first answer to the human query would be 
that of Metchnikoff. He starts with the hypothesis 
of materialism which makes consciousness a function 
of the organism and endeavors to prevent death. 
Physiologists tell us that, so far as physiology is con- 
cerned, there is no reason why we should die at all. 
The laws of chemistry are such that it is only a ques- 
tion of keeping up the equilibrium between assimilation 
and dissipation of energy, between waste and repair. 
Metchnikoff proposes the protection of the digestive 
tract as a measure of preventing the survival of those 
destructive agents that cause death, and hence his 
conception of immortality is to get rid of death, to 
preserve consciousness with the body, not apart from 
it. This is certainly a new point of view, whether 
feasible or not. But it attacks the problem very dif- 
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ferently from those who accepted death as a final and 
unpreventable fact. Mankind, assuming that death is 
as much a law of nature as waste and repair, has 
insisted on preserving consciousness in spite of the ap- 
parent disappearance of it and so have constructed 
their philosophic theories to suit the demand. But 
Metchnikoif takes the bull by the horns and endeavors 
or proposes to preserve the existing condition of things, 
accepting the materialistic theory of the world. 

But many minds would not be satisfied with any such 
order. Men would divide on the desirability of such a 
regime. Some would prefer annihilation to any such 
system. Others no doubt would prefer the continuance 
of the material existence to any spiritual life that might 
be conceived. Besides, Metchnikoif would have to show 
some probability that death could be set aside and 
that it was not a law of nature before much attention 
could be paid to his proposal. We must accept thi^ 
law and make our peace with it, with or without a 
future life, and if we can find reasons to believe that 
life continues in spite of death we must form some 
conception of consciousness and its conditions different 
from the materialistic one. The materialist will get 
his answer only by denying the possibility of survival 
or by preserving life along with the body. He can 
affirm continuance only by preserving the present order 
and eradicating the fact of death. 

2- The second answer to the question was made by 
the believers in the doctrine of a physical resurrection. 
Their solution differed little from that of Metchnikoff. 
They, however, while admitting that consciousness was 
a function of the body also admitted that death was 
unescapable, and sought to overcome it by a system of 
causes, the act of God, for restoring that conscious- 
ness to its bodily possession and so fixed a time when 
the body should be raised from the dead. 

I suspect, however, men would differ regarding the 
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desirability of such a thing as they would about the 
perpetual earthly existence, whether rightly or wrongly. 
At any rate, whatever attractions it might have for 
the lovers of life, our present knowledge makes such a 
thing so improbable or impossible that hopes cannot 
be founded upon it We have to look elsewhere for 
salvation or reconcile ourselves with the prospect of 
eternal death. The physical resurrection of the body 
would seem a more improbable or impossible thing than 
the scheme of Metchnikoff and perhaps just as unde- 
sirable. Of course our desires have nothing to do with 
the matter, but they determine for us the persistence 
of the problem. 

3. The third system for protecting survival is the 
supposition of the Pauline “spiritual body,” the the- 
osophists “astral body,” and it might have been the 
Epicurean “ethereal organism,” if that system had not 
denied survival in spite of admitting that there was a 
“soul.” 

The advantage of the Pauline and theosophic doc- 
trine is that they preserve the ordinary demand for 
a “ground” for consciousness, a basis for its persistence 
as a function. It answers the question as to how we 
may survive rather than the fact of it. It also provides 
a basis for conceiving the after life in accordance with 
the ordinary feeling of men that consciousness does 
riot exist apart from conditions ;r that, if it be a func- 
tion instead of a thing, it must have a subject or 
“body” of some kind of which it is the function. Be- 
sides these schools can set up a cosmos repeating the 
analogies of the physical world without being physical 
in our ordinary sense of the term. 

-But both of these systems depend for their protection 
upon proving that there is such a “body.” Their 
philosophy seems to have been contrived merely to 
render survival possible, not to prove it a fact. It is 
true enough that survival would be probable or certain, 
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if we were assured of an organism other than the brain 
as a subject for consciousness. The ordinary material- 
ism would be set aside and the inferences from its 
conception of the relation between consciousness and 
the organism would not be valid. But it may be as 
difficult to prove the existence of a spiritual body as 
to prove survival, and even when you did prove its 
existence you would still have to prove that conscious- 
ness was a function of it to be assured that personality 
continued after the separation of the spiritual body 
from the physical organism. 

4. The next doctrine cannot be summarized in a 
word. It represents what I may call the Cartesian 
point of view^ the doctrine that the sonl does not 
occupy space. It holds the behef that there is a soul 
but that space is not one of its attributes. Descartes 
maintained that there were only two substances or 
things in the world, mind and matter. The essential 
attribute of mind was consciousness without extension. 
The essential properties of matter were space and mo- 
tion. He could get their independence of each other 
by insisting on this radical distinction. The conse- 
quence was the doctrine of Leibnitz; namely, that the 
^ aeuI-warf3-a-"s paecloco point of foree-iind that co nacious- 
ness was astream of-aet4vity-oennected-w4thJJiis space- 
less. thing. Whether true or not makes no difference 
for the statement of the doctrine. I do not care 
whether it be thought conceivable or not. It was an 
effort to save consciousness from extinction and to 
do it by denying any affinity with the phenomena of 
matter and it ruled philosophy for a long period of 
time. It was the beginning of idealism which eliminated 
all sense conceptions from the nature of the soul and 
would make a future life a stream of inner activity, a 
constructive function of the mind in the creation of 
its own world, so to speak, as in day dreaming or 
poetry and imagination, a function more realistically 
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exercised in dreams and subconscious actions generally, 
as in deliria and hallucinations, though it is the inten- 
tion that such functions would be rationalized. Its 
main point was that it refused to regard consciousness 
as a function of the physical organism. But it had 
to contend against a double diiBculty; namely, the 
paradoxical conception of the soul as spaceless and 
the problem of evidence. It is not easy to make any 
such theory of the soul intelligible and the view that 
consciousness is so different from physical events as 
to require another subject than the body is not an 
empirically proved fact. The whole system was, there- 
fore, a speculation, legitimate and even possibly true, 
but a speculation nevertheless and lacking in the evi- 
dence which science produces for its claims. 

5 . There is a theory defending the possible survival 
of human consciousness which was presented by Profes- 
sor James, He called it the transmission theory. It 
meant that, even though consciousness might be a func- 
tion of the organism, it might be transmitted to some 
other reality. This, in effect, might be similar or iden- 
tical with either the resurrection or reincarnation, but 
he meant neither of these views by his theory. He 
conceived it after the analogy of the transmission of 
motion in mechanics. He recognized the law of trans- 
naission of motion and thought consciousness might 
conceivably be transferred in a similar way from the 
physical body to some other subject. He gave neither 
evidence nor illustration of what such a subject would 
be, and it seems to me he could not have done so 
without importing into the theory the facts of psychical 
research in favor of some spiritual or ethereal body. 
He made no mention of such a possibility, and even 
if he had, it may be questioned whether the doctrine 
has as much possibility as either reincarnation or the 
physical resurrection, which he did not advocate and 
perhaps would not venture to do, ^ besides he did not 
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see that, in the transmission of motion from subject to 
subject, there is no retention of identity, and unless, 
in the transmission of consciousness, personal identity 
is retained, no one cares a picayune for that kind of 
survival, any more than he would care for reincarnation 
or annihilation. It may be remarked too that some 
philosophers question the real transmission of motion 
even in mechanics. 

But I shall not urge skepticism at this point. It 
is not necessary. Granting the transmission, nothing 
is clearer to science than the fact that this motion is 
either divisible into all sorts of effects or does not 
retain its identity when it is not divided. Then* to 
this difBculty is added the need of being sure that 
there is a subject to which it might be transmissible. 
Spiritualism and theosophy have held that there is now 
an organism of which consciousness is the function and 
that instead of transmitting the consciousness to an- 
other this organism simply survives the body at death. 
This is a perfectly simple and conceivable view of the 
phenomena, whether true or not. But Professor 
James’s dilSculty came (1) from his having denied that 
psychology needed a soul to explain mental phenomena 
and (2) from his acceptance of the materialistic view 
that consciousness was a function of the brain 
or organism. Hence whatever sympathy he had with 
survival had to be indicated in a theory of transmission 
which seems to the present writer rank nonsense. 

Nor is he helped any by the distinction between 
productive and transmissive functions. Productive 
functions are initiating activities by the subject of them. 
Transmissive functions are activities that are passed 
from subject to subject, as motion from one billiard 
ball to another. Now Professor James conceded for 
the sake of argument that consciousness was a function 
of the brain in which conception it was conceived as 
productive, then assumed its transmissibility which was 
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a flat contradiction of the first assumption ; for a func- 
tion cannot be both productive and transmissive ac- 
cording to his own division of them, unless he changes 
his conception of ^‘function*” If the brain is only a 
transmitter of function it is not the original subject 
of it and that conception of the case displaces the 
assumption which he admitted as the materialistic 
basis contradicting the idea that it was transmissive. 
That is, in assuming that consciousness was a function 
of the brain he assumed that it was not transmissive 
and then to suppose that it was transmissive in spite of 
its being a function of the brain was begging the ques- 
tion, when he should have undertaken to prove the 
materialistic conception false. The whole trouble was 
that he had denied the necessity for a soul of any kind 
in the problems of psychology and then tried to defend 
the possibility of survival on a theory which directly 
denied it and which could net by any possibility con- 
cede the retention of personal identity on any theory 
of transmission with which we were familiar in me- 
chanics. 

There are various modifications or combinations of 
these points of yiew which it is not necessary to ex- 
amine or state. * They are all attempts to set up some 
substance or reality as the condition of saving a future 
life, and all of them are more or less based upon desire 
to save a hope or to explain the existence and possible 
survival oT personal consciousness. They are not 
scientific efforts to collect facts, and though they may 
not wholly ignore evidence, such as they use are the 
mere result of a priori ideas about the nature of con- 
sciousness. There can be no doubt that any one of 
them would establish the possibility of survival, 
provided we had good reasons to believe in the basis 
of the systems. The reasons given may be good ones 
and they may not. That will depend on the evidence 
produced for the systems. I do not mean to contend 
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here that they have no foundation whatever. There 
is no doubt that consciousness or mental activity is a 
peculiar phenomenon. There are no superficial resem- 
blances to physical events in it. This is at least true 
for the physical events that are objects of sense per- 
ception.^ But there are physical events which sense 
perception does not reveal and we have no introspective 
power to determine the ultimate nature of conscious- 
ness, if it may happen to have any ultimate nature 
beyond wha,t we know of it as a fact. In any case 
WB are not in a position to deny some occult or super* 
sensible characteristic of consciousness which would 
identify it with the phenomena of motion or other ma- 
terial properties. If it be such it might be as iden- 
tifiable in kind with the functions that we know perish 
with the body as are digestion, circulation, etc. On 
that supposition the destiny of mental action is easily 
determinable and it would not be in favor of survival. 

I do not think any doctrine based on the nature 
of consciousness can be any more certain than our 
views of its nature, and those views are not at all 
assured. There is no doubt that consciousness does 
not manifest any of the grosser resemblances to 
physical phenomena. It is not matter, as that is known 
to sense perception. But no one has the hardihood to 
claim that it is, even though our real ignorance of its 
nature might open the way to an hypothesis that it is 
actuahy supersensible matter. Nor does it indicate 
any identity with the ordinary properties and functions 
of matter, such as color, weight, density, mass, motion, 
etc. But it may be that we cannot introspectively 
determine its real nature any more than we could in- 
trospectively determine through sense perception that 
light and sound were not modes of motion. Physical 
science showed us that sense perception could not decide 
that fact and that light and sound were modes of mo- 
tion, or so probably this, that it is not questioned in 
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tfie case of sound, and few question it in the case of 
light. Hence, so far as we can directly decide, con- 
sciousness might be a mode of motion, though not 
appearing as that. But until we can be assured that 
it is not a mode of motion, and until we can be assured 
that all the properties of matter are not reducible to 
motion the whole case for another subject than the 
brain for consciousness is an open issue. 

This last remark would indicate that it is not neces- 
sary to reduce consciousness to a mode of motion in 
order to classify it with physical phenomena, and 
doubles the difficulties of a theory which would assert 
or suppose a soul on the ground of the distinction be- 
tween mental and physical phenomena. Consciousness 
is either a mode of motion or it is not. If it be a 
mode of motion and if all the properties of matter are 
reducible to modes of motion, the demand for another 
subject is not necessary. We could assume that it was 
explicable or referable to the organism without violat- 
ing any of the postulates of science or logic. On the 
other hand, if matter may have properties that are 
not modes of motion, there is no necessity again for 
making a point of any difference between consciousness 
and physical events and qualities. In either case, the 
attempt to decide the case on the nature of conscious- 
ness makes the matter uncertain. We may not require 
a soul, just as Professor James affirmed, and unless 
we could defend a transmission theory as he did, after 
accepting materialism, we should have no ground to 
look favorably on survival, and I do not think the 
theory of transmission has one iota of evidence or 
philosophic argument in its support. 

There are three ways in which the possibility of 
survival after death can be defended on philosophic 
grounds. (1) On the hypothesis that there is a ‘^spirit- 
ual body,” an “astral body” or an “ethereal organ- 
ism,” of which consciousness is supposedly a function 
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rather than of the brain. (2) On the hypothesis that 
consciousness is a functional stream of the Absolute 
or God and not of the physical organism. (3) On the 
hypothesis that consciousness is a function of a space- 
less point of force, the virtual view of Leibnitz and 
Soscovitch. The last two are doctrines that maintain 
the existence of a soul, the one conceiving the soul as 
occupying space and the other as not occupying space, 
or at least as not having extension as does matter. 

Now outside of spiritistic phenomena and theosophic 
speculations we have no evidence for a ^‘spiritual body” 
or its synonymous conceptions. The supposition of 
them, when not made from the evidence of psychic 
phenomena, is a mere metaphysical hypothesis made 
to save a ho£e, not to explain a proved fact. Any 
possibility of survival, in such a case, must depend on 
another possibility than that of a “spiritual body” 
which is not a proved fact apart from psychic research 
evidence. 

When it comes to the second theory, that of making 
consciousness a function or stream of activity in the 
Absolute or God, while, if true, it guarantees, with 
assurance, the possibility of survival, it is subject to 
the skepticism that may exist about an Absolute, un- 
less we make this Absolute convertible with either a 
pluralistic or a monistic theory of things. Usually 
the Absolute or God has been the single and ultimate 
reality at the basis of all other things, and to make 
consciousness a functional incident in its existence 
would assure the possibility of continuance after the 
dissolution of the body. But if we do not admit such 
an Absolute, consciousness would have to be regarded 
as a functional phenomenon either of the organism, a 
supposition assuring its demise, or of the ultimate units 
of that organism, in which case it might survive as 
the properties of the atoms are supposed to survive 
the decomposition of compounds. But, on the one 
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hand, there is dispute about the unity of the Absolute 
and, on the other hand, there is no evidence that con- 
sciousness is a functional property of the atoms and 
there is no need of supposing it unless we have evidence 
of its survival. 

In regard to the third supposition, we can only say 
that the spaceless nature of the soul is so paradoxical 
or so difficult for most people to conceive that they 
would probably doubt survival that had to depend on 
it. In that hypothesis we are making suppositions 
so violent and so incapable of proof that we can either 
not argue about it at all or will not be interested in 
any survival depending on the assertion of it. It is 
like those hypotheses which are sometimes advanced to 
get out of a difficulty and that throw the problem into 
a sphere where it cannot be discussed at all. An illus- 
tration of such an hypothesis is that one regarding the 
origin of life on the earth by supposing that it was 
carried to the earth by a meteor or meteors. Assum- 
ing such a thing possible we could not discuss such 
a question because (1) we do not know whether there 
is any life on meteors or not; (2) we have no way 
of ascertaining; it is pure speculation, and (3) per- 
haps another objection would be that the same ques- 
tion can be asked about the origin of life on meteors, 
to say nothing of the consequence to it on entering the 
earth’s atmosphere. The immense heat created would 
annihilate all life on such bodies. To set up a spaceless 
soul as a condition of supposing it at all and of preserv- 
ing the continuance of consciousness is to propose a 
theory about as inaccessible to investigation or proof 
as the theory of the origin of life just mentioned and 
whatever possibility of survival is maintained by it is 
so vacuous and remote that it is not worth much con- 
sideration. 

I repeat, then, that all these attempts to protect 
survival are metaphysical theories meaning more than 
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the facts contain or impljing an assurance that the 
facts do not supply. I do not reject metaphysical 
ar^ments or hypotheses absolutely. They are 
legitimate enough when they do not express more mean- 
ing or assurance than the facts. What we want to-day 
is more assurance than metaphysical theories supply. 
Were it not for the strength of the materialistic theory 
of the cosmos metaphysical theories of the soul would 
have more weight. But physics, chemistry, and 
biology have done so much to extend the real or pos- 
sible explanatory powers of matter and its functions, 
if they go beyond description at all, that the old meta- 
physical hypotheses seem to be either untenable or to 
be no more assured than the facts they are assumed 
to explain, and these facts are often thought not to 
be what they have been supposed to be. Hence while 
the possibility of survival may remain as an abstract 
possibility, it has only the assurance of our ignorance 
about what it really is. 

It is the materialistic theory that weakens the old 
philosophies. It rests primarily upon the constant 
association of consciousness with the bodily organism 
and, barring psychic phenomena, the absence of aH 
traces of surviving consciousness when the body per- 
ishes. It falls back on the evidential, not on the ex- 
planatory problem or assumptions as to the nature 
of mental phenomena. It is not concerned with phil- 
osophy but facts, and even its own metaphysics, which, 
in fact, it does not need, is only an incident in its 
conception of things, which is primarily one of facts 
and laws, and not of metaphysical explanations. The 
fact of association between consciousness and the or- 
ganism and the absence of all evidence of survival, 
when ignoring the claims of psychic research, leaves 
nothing in behalf of the metaphysical theories and no 
evidence for what they maintain. 

Moreover, ever since the revival of scientific method 
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which first observes and classifies facts, there has been 
a different method for ascertaining the truth. Phil- 
osophy got the name of being a priori^ and the dis- 
credit of that method, from the fact that its hypothesis 
contained more than its facts, or more than the evi- 
dence appealed to would support. Science suspends 
judgment on explanations, until it ascertains the facts 
and accepts no new explanations until the facts de- 
manding them are certified. Science does not try to 
explain consciousness before ascertaining, not what it 
is, but whether its connections are as assumed. It is 
not primarily concerned in finding a subject for con- 
sciousness, but whether it necessarily belongs to the 
connections which it appears to have in normal ex- 
perience. It happens that the metaphysical instinct 
is so strong that even those who suppose or assert 
that consciousness has no other, and can have no other, 
connections than with the physical body, try to explain 
it by making it a function of the organism. But it 
is not necessary for agnosticism to take such a position. 
It may leave explanations alone and show that the an- 
tecedents and consequences are limited to the organism 
and not independent of it, and this regardless of the 
question of metaphysical grounds about functions and 
properties. Science may limit itself to the determina- 
tion of the laws of events and may pay no attention 
to their grounds or causes. It is that fact which brings 
it back ultimately to the plain maxim of present knowl- 
edge that we know consciousness to be always asso- 
ciated with physical organisms and we have '‘no’ trace 
of its existence after bodily dissolution, unless medium- 
istic phenomena support the contrary. In normal ex- 
perience, however, this maxim holds good. Hence the 
evidential question, if it does not disprove survival, 
leaves us ignorant of it, unless psychic research can 
supply that desideratum. 

Now it is precisely the facts (1) that we do not 
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know the nature of consciousness and (2) that we do 
not know positively that it can have no other connec- 
tions than the body that makes it possible to inves- 
tigate for survival and to hold to the possibility of 
that survival itself. The utmost that agnostic science 
can say is that we have no evidence for survival. It 
cannot assert that we do not survive. That is a 
negative which it cannot prove. All that it can know, 
barring psychic phenomena, as I always do in such 
assertions, is that consciousness so far as we know it 
is associated with the body and that its integrity 
normally is related to its variable conditions. But it 
cannot say that it cannot possibly exist in any other 
condition. It cannot assert that we have no soul or 
no ^^spiritual body.” It can only demand evidence from 
the man who believes or asserts it. Hence our ignorance 
of both its nature and the limitations of its connec- 
tions opens the way to the consideration of facts ; that 

is, leaves open the question for survival. ; If we knew 
absolutely that consciousness was a ^function of the 
organism survival would be impossible^* But precisely 
the fact which vitiates metaphysical Hypotheses for the 
soul does the same for metaphysical theories against 

it. It forces the issue into the field of scientific evidence 
and away from mere metaphysics. 

Again, if we knew that consciousness did not have 
any other connection or association than the bodily 
organism, that, too, would settle the matter. It would 
disappear with the body. But it is precisely our 
ignorance at this point that makes the scientific prob- 
lem possible. We do not know the nature of conscious- 
ness and we do not know positively that it is a function 
of the organism. The ultimate that we do know in 
normal experiSice is that it is always associated with 
a pl^sical structure^ and when that perishes we have 
nonresidence m tHis normal life that it survives. We 
do not fehow that it does not survive. We simply know 
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that, barring the allegations of psychic researchers, 
there is no evidence of the persistence of individual con- 
sciousness after death. It might exist but have no 
means of proving its continuance by an influence within 
the ken of the living. Unless we can prove that con- 
sciousness is a function of the body like digestion, cir- 
culation, etc. — and we can prove it only by showing 
that it is the same in nature as they — ^we cannot adopt 
dogmatic materialism and assert the annihilation of 
consciousness. Hence our ignorance indicates an open 
field for further investigation into the possibilities of 
survival, even though we may never be able to prove it. 

There are two ways in which we can approach the 
question whether survival after death is possible, and 
by this survival I mean the continuance of personal 
consciousness without the bodily organism. They have 
been implied in the previous discussion and may be 
respectively called the philosophic or metaphysical and 
the scientific method. The former relies upon the study 
of the nature of consciousness as far as known. This 
method, however, only results in the establishing of 
our ignorance and not our knowledge. The scientific 
method consists of examining first the assumptions and 
the actual conclusions of physical science and the col- 
lection of facts within the field of psychology. I shall 
briefly note the first of these. 

I begin with the fundamental assumptions of ma- 
terialism from the earliest times. In order to eliminate 
the supposition of spirit from the cosmos, the Epi- 
cureans and materialists set up the existence of in- 
destructible atoms to explain things. They were re- 
garded as matter and not spirit of any kind. But 
they also made sense perception the standard of knowl- 
edge. They had never seen atoms and the senses were 
not able to perceive them. They were thus gratuitous 
assumptions, possibly true if you like, but gratuitous 
and for the purpose of undermining the belief in 
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spirit, whose methods had been quite as gratuitous as 
materialism. But in making sense perception the 
standard of knowledge, these Epicureans set up a su- 
persensible world, in their atoms and the processes 
necessary to explain the cosmos, quite as transcendental 
to their theory of knowledge as spiritualism had ever 
been in its claims. Had it limited all knowledge of 
the material world to sense data and questioned the 
existence of atoms it would have had a powerful lever- 
age on any philosophy which assumed anything beyond 
this. But in assuming the existence of atoms that 
transcended sense perception, it supposed a supersen- 
sible world and cut itself away from denying the pos- 
sibility of spirit. 

With spiritualism spirit is primarily distinguished 
only by its inaccessibility to sense perception regard- 
less of what you call it otherwise, and many of that 
type of believers have held that spirit was a fine form 
of matter, just as the Greeks did to save the unity 
of the world. A supersensible world once admitted 
simply opens the way to the evidence for any form 
of it and spirit becomes as possible as atoms. It wiU 
be only a question of evidence. The Epicurean ma- 
terialist did not stop to think that there was the same 
antithesis between his physical atoms and the physical 
world of sense as there could possibly be between mat- 
ter and spirit. But he made the mistake of supposing 
that calling the atoms matter got rid of the idea of 
spirit, when even in his own time spirit was but the 
fine form of matter which even the Epicurean sup- 
posed a soul to be, admitting as a fact that there was 
such a finer material organism as the basis of conscious- 
ness. Hence he had no ground for denying the pos- 
sibility of survival or the existence of atoms that might 
not be ^^physical” at all. Besides as they were deaHng 
wdth the supersensible and that was assumed to be 
physical they might have seen that all that had been 
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xxi€ant by spirit could come within the conception of 
physical atoms, and Tertuliian later saw this fact and 
used it effectively as an ad Tiominem ar^ment. 

Now when it comes to examining the problem from 
the point of view of physical science the materialistic 
work for three centuries makes it difficult to approach 
it. Physical science bases its philosophy upon the in- 
destructible atoms, save so far as it has modified the 
atomic theory by its hypothesis of ions and electrons. 
It explains all organic beings and all inorganic com- 
pounds by the composition of these atoms in various 
quantitative relations and makes the resultant proper- 
ties or activities products of that composition. Con- 
sciousness and mental states are among the functional 
activities of the organism in that hypothesis. Psychic 
research must meet that with fact, and fact of a kind 
that cannot be referred to the special compound with 
which consciousness was once associated. But that has 
nothing to do with establishing the possibility of a soul 
and survival. The belief in a soul is primarily based, 
so far as conceivability is concerned, upon the assured 
existence of something transcending sense and that is 
not matter as we ordinarily know it. Is there any 
such thing? 

I shall say nothing of space and time which are 
neither matter nor properties of matter, because they 
are so closely related to sensory perception that we 
cannot apply the criterion we have set up. But the 
very atoms themselves are supersensible and it is only 
pure imagination that ascribes material properties to 
them. They may have them. That I shall not deny 
because I do not know enough about them to say what 
their properties are. Even the best of physicists say 
that the term means only quantity of energy and they 
do not pretend to define their properties. It will not 
do to say that they have form or shape, /"because no 
atom has ever been seen by naked eye or mcroscope. 
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Nor win it do to say that they have weight, because 
no atom has ever been weighed. Professor More of 
the University of Cincinnati has said in The Hibbert 
Journal that all this talk about atoms, ions, electrons, 
protions, corpuscles, etc. is pure metaphysics and im- 
agination, He means to discredit such speculations. 
But I would not go so far as to say or imply that 
metaphysics and imagination may not be corre^. But 
it is a gain to recognize that they are not data of 
sensory knowledge. There is no evidence that they 
have the properties of matter, except the a priori as- 
sumption that the constituent elements of matter as 
known to sense perception have the same properties as 
the compounds. The fact is that in many, if not in 
all compounds, the elements do not possess the same 
properties as the compounds. Oxygen and hydrogen 
when separated from each other have quite opposite 
properties from water which they form as a compound. 
This general principle runs throughout chemical com- 
pounds. It may apply to the atoms which have never 
revealed themselves to the senses. 

I do not advance this possibility for any purpose 
except to indicate just what our ignorance is in the 
matter. I am not sure also that the physicist has any 
evidence for their existence when he says that they 
stand for quantity of energy, in as much as the term 
etymologically denotes the indivisible and quantity is 
always divisible. We may study the composition of 
the elements in compounds without raising the question 
of their having atoms. Quantity of any element is 
all that is wanted to study proportional relations in 
compounds and the idea of atoms beyond that of quan- 
tity is not necessary. But I shall not quarrel with 
the idea. Let the physicist give any conception to 
it he wishes; it is not a sensory fact and that is all 
we require to indicate its resemblance in one important 
feature of it to what had been called spirit from time 
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immemorial; namely, that it transcended sense per- 
ception. 

But let us farther concede that atoms are matter, 
even though supersensible, there is the hypothesis of 
the ether vrhich now so far dominates physical science, 
and it does not give evidence of the fundamental prop- 
erties of matter. The essential qualities of matter are 
gravity, inertia, and impenetrability. The ether is 
universally distributed through space, is not subject to 
gravity, is perfectly penetrable and apparently not 
inert. There is nothing here that identifies it with 
matter. If we insist on calling it by the name * matter” 
this term has so changed its meaning that what we 
have called its essential properties are not essential to 
it at all and we might call it anything we pleased. If 
the term matter is to stand for clear thinking at all, 
it must imply the presence of gravity, inertia, and 
impenetrability. Otherwise we cannot argue with it. 
It must be definite in its conception or it is useless 
in the study of any problem. To make it definite is 
to represent it as having the essential properties named, 
and that excludes ether from it. If any reality exists 
in this universe with the properties ascribed to the ether 
and these the opposite of what we understand by mat- 
ter, it is not hard to conceive the existence of an 
energy that thinks and it may be that the ether is 
this energy. At least the possibility of such a thing 
cannot be denied after conceding that matter is not 
the only thing in the cosmos. 

Now aU this does not prove the fact of spirit. It 
only shows that dogn^atic denial of its possibility is 
not justified. We have not exhausted the liabilities of 
the universe, and physical science, after its theories of 
the ether and its ions and electrons, must not sneer 
at the possibility of spirit, though it has a right to 
demand evidence for the assertion of it. It must con- 
cede that the Question is an one and Riihieot to 
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the laws of evidence, and by spirit we do not need to 
go farther than to suppose some energy that thinks 
apart from the physical organism with which it is 
usually associated, or always associated as we know 
it normally. The existence of all the radio-active 
processes^ beyond sense shows us distinctly that the 
agencies in it extend beyond sense perception and we 
do not know the limits of such agencies. That is all 
there is to it, and as long as we do not know what 
possibly lies in store for discovery the question of a 
soul is an open one. 

There is another argument of much force which the 
scientific mind will have to respect as long as he inter- 
prets the conservation of energy as implying the per- 
sistence of the antecedent in the consequent of the 
causal series which he studies. The physicist assumes 
that there is a causal nexus between physical and men- 
tal phenomena and this, too, either way we consider 
the terms. Physical action he also interprets as in- 
volving sameness of kind or identity between causes and 
effects, when interpreted as the transmission of energy 
from one point to another, or from one subject to 
another. Thus in a machine shop the expansibility 
of steam is the physical cause of the work done in the 
shop, and it is always assumed, even as proved, that 
the energy expressed in the pressure of the steam on 
the head of the piston rod in the engine, or of water 
against the water wheel, is the same in kind as well as 
amount as that which is distributed about the machine 
shop and does the ultimate work. 

Now if he assumes the same sort of causal relation 
between mental and physical phenomena, he must as- 
sume that they are identical in kind and in some cases 
they do this, calling the mental phenomena modes of 
motion and thinking that they have eradicated intelli- 
gence from them. But this is an illusion. When the 
consequent is the same in kind as the antecedent, the 
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latter lias to be interpreted as much by the consequent 
as the consequent by the antecedent. That is, the 
identity works both ways. You cannot say that the 
effect, consciousness, is a mode of motion without as- 
suming also that the antecedent motion is also con- 
sciousness, or your conservation of energy does not hold 
good. The conservation of energy that will assume a 
causal nexus between physical and mental phenomena, 
and at the same time assumes that the two terms are 
qualitatively the same, must admit that one of the 
terms is just as permanent as the other, and the doc- 
trine of survival would be a necessity from the very 
nature of the case. It will not do to say that the 
conservation of energy means only that it is the quan- 
tity of energy remains the same in all the changes 
through which it passes ; for a quantitative comparison 
is impossible unless there is a qualitative identity be- 
tween antecedent and consequent. The whole doctrine 
of the conservation of energy depends on this identity 
to justify asserting the identity of quantity in the 
terms of the series. 

Hence the only escape which the physicist has, who 
interprets causality in terms of conservation, is to deny 
a causal nexus between physical and mental phenomena, 
and to deny that distinctly opens the way to supposing 
that there is something else than physical phenomena 
and their accidents in the world. Besides he has to 
face evidence for some causal nexus which is as over- 
whelming as any evidence for causal nexus between 
different physical phenomena. Hence the conservation 
of energy interpreted as material causation; that is, 
the transmission of force from subject to subject and 
identical in quality or quantity must yield the doctrine 
of survival, whether we assume a soul or not. 

The consequence of this is that survival after death 
would be absolutely assured on any such view as is 
usually held of conservation and the only escape from 
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it would be either to question the truth of the conserva- 
tion of energy or to deny the causal relation between 
physical and mental phenomena. It was the latter 
alternative which Leibnitz took, denying that there 
were “any windows in the soul” by which the external 
world could be transmitted into it. He admitted what 
he called “occasional causes” which may be called elH- 
cient causes, meaning that the antecedent may instigate 
the consequent without being transmitted, or trans- 
formed into it. But, as previously remarked this is to 
open the way to a sort of dualism which the physicist 
does not wish to admit. However, as long as he con- 
ceives causation after the idea of transmission of mo- 
tion and assumes that physical and mental events may 
interchangeably cause each other, he must concede as 
much immortality to consciousness as he claims for mo- 
tion. Nor can he appeal to the evidence of nature to 
show that mental phenomena have not, as a fact, been 
permanent. He could be forced to accept it against 
appearances, because the logic of his doctrine makes 
it inevitable and any doubt that he entertains about 
the conclusion must redound upon his premises. 

It is only the doubt about the conservation of energy, 
or the conception of it which physicists so often 
present, that throws doubt upon survival after death. 
Physical science needs to make clearer what it really 
means by this doctrine and to determine accurately 
whether it means the identity of kind between ante- 
cedent and consequent or mere correlation in the way 
of uniform laws and hence proportional relations be- 
tween incommensurable terms. 

This argument, of course, is ad hominem. It ap- 
plies only to the man who interprets causality between 
mental and physical phenomena as being after the type 
of identity between antecedent and consequent and so 
in terms of the conservation of energy as defined. The 
man who does not regard the conservation of energy 
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as the universal type of causation may escape the toils 
of this logic, but no other can do it. This is a curious 
position in which to place physical science. It must 
affirm immortality on any theory of the universe or 
give up the conservation of energy. Of course, that 
depends on a certain construction of the principle of 
causality and as long as it clings to the conservation 
of energy qualitatively conceived and makes it the 
typical embodiment of causation, its materialism, Epi- 
curean or otherwise, is futile as an antagonist of a 
future life. Hence it must either revise its doctrine of 
causality and conservation, or yield the battle of 
spiritualism, and to revise them is to open the way to 
possibilities it now denies. 

As a corollary to the physicists making the conserva- 
tion of energy the interpreter of causality and the 
qualitative identity of antecedent and consequent, there 
would be a reconciliation of the mechanical and the 
teleological theories of nature. Ever since materialism 
was presented as a theory of the cosmos, the mechanical 
conception of it was simply convertible with it and 
the mechanical conception of nature supposedly ex- 
cluded intelligence. But the moment that you apply 
this mechanical theory to the relation between physical 
and mental phenomena and also apply the conserva- 
tion of energy to them at the same time, you make 
the mechanical and the intelligent convertible, the ante- 
cedent being as much consciousness as mechanical and 
the consequent mechanical as well as mental. Motion 
and consciousness become identical and without con- 
sciousness being lost, so that the widest application of 
the mechanical in the universe would carry with it the 
concomitance of the intelligent with it. 

Coinciding with this is the fact that the evidence for 
proving intelligence in the cosmos, the teleological argu- 
ment, is not coterminous with the nature of that in- 
telligence. That is, the mechanical order is uniform, 
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or supposedly so and thus taken to exclude intelli- 
gence which was supposed to indicate variation from 
a fixed order. Hence miracles or exceptions to uni- 
formity were the evidence of intelligence. But we must 
not forget that the exceptional does not determine the 
ratio essendi of intelligence. It can be no more than 
its ratio cognoscendi. The distinction is between the 
nature and the evidence of intelligence. The excep- 
tional may he the evidence, ratio cognoscendi, but not 
the nature or ratio essendi. Much the same can be 
said of the mechanical. The uniform and invariable 
is not necessarily the nature of the mechanical, though 
it may be the evidence of it. 

It is the doctrine of inertia that determines where 
and when the mechanical begins and that law estab- 
lishes uniformity, so that when the mechanical is once 
initiated it appears as uniform and invariable. Then 
to find uniformity is to suspect that the phenomena 
are mechanical. But if the cause initiating the me- 
chanical order be in any way variable, there wiU be 
variability in the mechanical, so that we can suppose 
intelligence to be the initiating cause and so coterm- 
inous with the mechanical. Moreover, we know that 
the rational mind is constant and uniform in its con- 
duct, so that the uniform cannot be regarded as the 
essential difference between mind and matter. The 
essentia of mind may as well be fixed as not, so far 
as its relation to the mechanical is concerned, and 
variation is only the evidence that the uniformity is 
not what the mechanical was supposed to be. The 
mechanical can be antithetic only as the inert to the 
self-active, not as the fixed opposed to the capricious. 
The mechanical and the intelligent alike may be either 
uniform or variable, while their evidence is not the 
same. The exception will be the evidence of the intel- 
ligent where Ve suppose a mechanical system cannot 
admit the variable, and the constant will be the evidence 
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of the mechanical where we suppose that intelligence 
is necessarily ^capricious. 

There is another way to approach the problem. In 
all the previous discussion I have disregarded the 
psychological point of view and conceded the physicist’s 
conception of matter. I have assumed what some would 
call the realistic point of view, as the physicist is 
supposed to do. But we may take the psychological 
or what may be called the idealistic point of view. In 
physical problems we accept the dicta of sense percep- 
tion in some form, and matter is for us something in 
connection with wliich we may ignore the correlate of 
consciousness which asserts its existence. We do not 
question the data of knowledge or analyze what is 
meant by ‘^matter” from the standpoint of conscious- 
ness. We take it as a clear fact and undertake to 
study the events connected with what we call by that 
name. Consciousness, especially since the time of 
Descartes, is taken as a fact apart and as having 
nothing to do with the nature of matter or with the 
conceptions of it which are the assumptions of physical 
science. As many philosophers say, the philosopher 
abstracts matter from the relation in which it is always 
found and then treats of it as if it had no such relation. 
I do not question the right to do so, especially when 
we are obliged to accept the metaphysical idea of it 
which our own thinking imposes on us, if we are to do 
anything with it at all. But we must not forget at 
the same time that, whatever matter is, its relation 
to consciousness in knowledge is a fact that must not 
be lost sight of when we come to reckon with the 
ultimate meaning of things. This relation of conscious- 
ness to matter in knowledge is one fact that un- 
doubtedly makes a difference in our estimate of con- 
sciousness when trying to compare it with physical 
phenomena and trying to reduce it to motion or other 
physical events. 
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Physical events do not know each other, but con- 
sciousness knows itself and physical events, whether 
it knows what they are or not, and in that fact estab- 
lishes an important diiference between itself and ob- 
jective facts. The difference may not be ultimate. In 
fact the very circumstance that we thus always find 
them correlated in knowledge easily suggests that the 
previous possible identification of the mechanical and 
mental through the assumed causal nexus between them 
and the application of the doctrine of conservation of 
energy to them may be correct. At least this perpetual 
association of the two in knowledge coincides with this 
view of them, and whatever permanence we give to one 
may hold good of the other when separated from its 
material accompaniment, whether we regard them as 
the same in kind, as different, or as merely associated 
facts. But this is not our main point here. What I 
wish to emphasize now is the logical prius of conscious- 
ness to matter as known. I do not say that it is the 
temporal prius to the existence of matter, but that its 
existence means nothing unless known by consciousness 
and it is known through that agency, and physical 
phenomena have ultimately to be studied in the relation 
in which they are known as well as in that in which they 
are supposed to exist apart from knowledge. That 
fact gives consciousness or mental phenomena a stand- 
ing which they would not have in a system which sub- 
ordinated them logically and temporally to matter, as 
the materialistic hypotheses does. 

Of course, we have to admit that matter exists prior 
to our individual consciousness, so far as we know it 
at,^, and it is that fact which makes the materialistic 
theory strong, especially when we are governed by 
■monistic tendencies in our philosophy. That is, as long 
as we assume that the Absolute is one form of reality, 
and that matter is the indestractible thin^ in the world 
we must naturally suspecC from "the temporal succession 
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of consciousness to matter tliat matter is the prior 
cause of all things. But when we find that we can con- 
ceive matter only as it is known and that conscious- 
ness is the judge of what it is, we are inevitably thrown 
back upon the fact that matter out of relation to 
consciousness may not be like what it is in that rela- 
tion, but the negation of sense appearances, and so 
possibly convertible with mind as the subject of con- 
sciousness, and then again the mechanical and the men- 
tal would either be identical or the two sides of the 
same shield, a double faced unity, as some call them, 
perpetual correlates of each other, so that the ques- 
tion of dependence is an open one, and as long as it 
is open, the existence of soul and its survival as a 
consequence of its existence and relation to the inde- 
structibihty of substance is a possible fact. 

This argument I shall not develop fully, as there 
is neither space nor time for it here, and I do not 
regard it as so conclusive as to emphasize it for more 
than it is worth. It is merely a weapon for suggesting 
skepticism where materialism is dogmatic, and I turn to 
other problems. 

The approach to the problem may first be made 
through physical science and then through certain facts 
in psychology, I shall devote a little space to both 
of these methods. 

The first thing to note in physical science is the 
atomic theory, I do not mean that the fact of the 
existence, or the hypothetical existence, of atoms is 
in any way favorable directly to any doctrine of the 
existence of a soul or of its survival. I mean to call 
attention to certain things about that theory which 
show that it is more nearly allied to the metaphysics 
which atonaic materialism usually ridicules. I refer 
particularly to the interesting fact that the material- 
ist’s atomic world is not only metaphysical, but it 
is a purely supersensible world. The materialist usually 
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laughs at all philosophies and metaphysics which ab- 
stract from sensation for their ideas. The materialist 
boasts of a reliance upon sensation and the ideas ob- 
tained from sensation for his conception of the world. 
But he fails to see that his atomic theories as much 
defy sensory conception as any medieval theology. 
He has never been able to see or weigh his atoms any 
more than the theologian has ever seen a soul or God. 

The whole atomic world is quite as supersensible as 
ever a world of spirits could be and it has not responded 
in a single case to the tests by which he assures us of 
his other facts. And the important thing is that he 
makes this supersensible basis the cause and basis of 
the sensible world, its creator, if I may use that ex- 
pression here in connection with materialism. He 
ought then to see that there can be no a priori objec- 
tion to the possibility of a world beyond sense in which 
consciousness might have a supersensible existence, 
especially that it is not itself a sensible fact in the 
physical world. All that he can contend for is that 
there is no evidence for it or that such evidence as 
we have of its connections associated it with an organ- 
ism which perishes. But the absence of evidence for 
its survival is not evidence of its absence from existence. 
That ought to be clear. Of course, it is no evidence 
for its survival. That is freely conceded and also that 
we must have positive evidence before believing it. But 
this has nothing to do with the question whether his 
logic is sound or not, when he argues against the im- 
possibility of survival. The very fact that he goes 
to a supersensible reality to explain the sensible makes 
it imperative to ask whether he can turn round and 
use the sensible as a basis for denying or questioning 
the possibility of the supersensible in connection with 
consciousness which is never a sensible fact at all. The 
survival of it ought to have as many possibilities as 
atoms, especially when it would explain certain facts 
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just as atoms are supposed to do in the physical world. 

The next suggestive fact in nature is radio-active 
phenomena. It is not that they are evidence of spirit 
in any sense whatever, but that they represent facts 
that are supersensible to ordinary perception. They 
are not detected in ordinary experience, but require 
special means for their discovery and illustration. The 
phenomena of Roentgen rays do the same. They illus- 
trate the existence and action of occult physical 
agencies where normal sense perception would not sus- 
pect or discover them. These with all radio-active phe- 
nomena show how plentiful supersensible activities are 
wliich sense does not reveal and in breaking up the 
older dogmatic limits of matter they open the way to 
possibilities which physical science cannot deny, though 
it may legitimately enough ask for evidence, whenever 
any specific claim is made for the extension of the 
occult, whether it be physical or mental. But the fact 
indicates that physical science has not assigned any 
definite limits to the existence of supersensible agencies 
in the world. 

The a priori argument on the part of physical science 
is futile. If such realities as ions and electrons exist 
and supplant the atomic theory, it is not difficult to 
suppose the possibility of spiritual agencies which 
would effectually conceal their existence from the or- 
dinary, or even extraordinary tests of physical science. 
It is only a matter of evidence, not of impossibilities 
based upon dogmatic limits to our conception of reality. 
Of course this is no argument for the fact of mind 
or spirit. To suppose that it is would be to mistake 
the purpose of the discussion and to mistake the facts 
also. There may be no mind or spirit as a fact, but 
all these occult physical forces are so much in favor 
of possibilities which justify keeping an eye out for 
facts. They show unmistakably that there are pos- 
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sibilities of which the older physical science did not 
dream, and that suffices to keep the question open. 

The hypothesis of ether points in the same direc- 
tion and it does so with much more effectiveness than 
radio-active and other phenomena. Atoms, Roentgen 
rays, and radio-active agencies still represent matter, 
but the ether is not so clearly this. The fundamental 
conception of matter is that its essential properties are 
inertia, impenetrability and gravity. Anything with- 
out these properties would not be regarded as matter 
by any man who was clear and consistent in his con- 
ceptions and use of terms. Now the ether exhibits no' 
such properties, whatever you choose to call it. The 
ether is penetrable, or penetrates all matter, is not 
subject to the law of gravity, and is apparently self- 
active or the source of activity in the cosmos. These 
facts raise the question whether we have any right to 
call it “matter.” We have only to discover that it 
is the basis of intelligence to distinguish it more defin- 
itely from matter with which consciousness is not 
a necessary associate. Certain it is that the ether is 
not matter as we know it in the laboratory and com- 
mon experience. Its properties of penetrability and 
universal distribution through space and the absence 
of gravity in it, though its strain or stress may be the 
cause of gravity in matter, suggest that the basis of 
things is to be found outside of matter, just as the 
older philosophy placed it, and this is to open wide 
the field for experiment and observation for the ex- 
istence of consciousness beyond the pale of physical 
organism. 

It is true that the ether hypothesis is not so well 
established as to make it a safe basis for speculation. 
The corpuscular theory would set it aside, but this 
new point of view would not alter our position, because 
it is not a question of words in the case. The reference 
to ether here is only an ad hommem argument. It 
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appeals to those who accept it and who define matter 
as indicated. Any alteration in the conception^ of mat- 
ter^ excluding inertia, impenetrability and gravity from 
it as essential properties, opens the field as fully as 
the other view, because it breaks down the antithesis 
between matter and spirit which possibly should never 
have been assumed. I am here only showing that the 
older conceptions do not contain the ideas which men 
are using all the time. For me it is not a question of 
philosophic argument, but of discovered facts that will 
settle the problem. Hence it is a scientific problem, 
not one of testing the consistency or inconsistency of 
conceptions and definitions. But the failure of any 
special conception to cover the facts necessitates the 
recognition of another one as opposed to the old as 
one species is to another, in order to make the outside 
field intelligible. But whatever the issue is, the theories 
of the ether so thoroughly refine matter, if you call 
it matter, or assume something immaterial, that the 
possibility of ^^spirit” in some sense of the term is so 
evident that denial of it is irrational and the mind 
can only await evidence for its being a fact. 

I turn then to the psychological situation. TVe find 
consciousness associated with a perishable organism 
and all the facts of normal psychology show this asso- 
ciation to be so uniform and the integrity of this con- 
sciousness apparently so dependent on the organism 
that, with the disappearance of the evidence of its con- 
tinuance when the body perishes, barring the phenom- 
ena of psychic research, that we seem to have nothing 
to support either the possibility or the fact of survival. 
But there is one important fact which requires the 
subject to he kept open. It is the distinction between 
the conditions for the proof of consciousness and the 
conditions for its existence. Let me make this clear. 

We know directly that we are ourselves conscious 
and hence that consciousness exists. But we do not 
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directly know the conditions of its existence. We do 
not know our own body as we know that of others. 
It does not appear to be an objective thing to us in 
the same way as do other bodies. We directly perceive 
our sensations and mental states and our bodies are 
the reflex of these sensations and states. But when 
it comes to knowing others we do not have any direct 
knowledge that they have mental states, W^e perceive 
only their bodies and have to infer from their physical 
conduct and behavior that consciousness accompanies 
them. We have no immediate knowledge of their men- 
tal states. Some form of motor action on their part 
is the sole evidence that consciousness exists m them 
at all. That consciousness might lie dormant, so to 
speak, and this means without producing any motor 
effect in the body, so that we might not know that 
consciousness existed there. This is apparent in 
catalepsy and paralysis and there are cases where we 
suppose the person dead or consciousness no longer 
existent, but recovery shows that it was present and 
active aU the time. This situation is indubitable proof 
that there may be a radical difference between the 
ordinary evidence for the existence of consciousness 
and the conditions of that existence. We rely entirely 
upon motor action of some kind to ascertain that con- 
sciousness exists outside ourselves, and that motor ac- 
tion may not be a condition of its existence but only 
a condition of its physical manifestation. Conscious- 
ness may exist without being able to manifest its ex- 
istence, as we see in the cases of catalepsy and paralysis, 
It is clear in such instances, and we only await evidence 
of some kind that this existence is not limited to its 
physical and motor manifestations. 

Now I make the bold statement that we have no 
evidence or better, perhaps, proof, that the existence 
of consciousness depends on organic structure. This 
will seem an unwarranted statement in the fact of the 
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results of physiology in which we find that conscious- 
ness is always associated with physical structure and 
we have no normal traces of its independent existence 
when that structure disappears. But in making this 
strong statement I am conceding that we have the clear 
and positive proof that the physical structure or or- 
ganism is the condition of its manifestation to others. 
Motor action is absolutely proved to be the evidence for 
its existence, but it is not the evidence for the condition 
of that existence. That is perfectly clear in the cases 
of catalepsy and parah^sis. Hence physiologists and 
psychologists have confused the conditions for its mani- 
festation with the conditions of its existence. 

It may be that we have no evidence for its existence 
apart from physical structure. I am not contending 
that we have. Certainly if the phenomena of appari- 
tions and mediumistic statements are to be barred, there 
is no evidence of its independence that can be anything 
like scientific proof. But that has nothing to do with 
the question about the distinction between the condi- 
tions of proving its existence and the conditions of that 
existence, AH I am insisting on here is that the phe- 
nomena of physiology, with all their uniformity, prove 
only that the physical manifestations of consciousness 
depend on the organism and do not prove that the 
existence of it depends on the organism. The existence 
may depend on fEat structure, but the facts do not 
prove it. We may not have any right, apart from ap- 
paritions and mediumistic phenomena, to suppose any 
other condition, and I concede that apart from these 
residual phenomena the only rational hj^othesis for 
science is that of dependence. But it is oiy a working 
hypothesis and is far from being proved. It is quite 
possible that what is the condition of its physical mani- 
festations is not at all the condition of its existence, 
and as long as that is true the possibility exists that 
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we may find facts suggesting its existence apart from 
physical manifestation in the normal way. 

Perhaps a point can be made of the causal influence 
of consciousness on the organism, though materialism 
has either tacitly admitted or ignored it within its 
system. If we concede that consciousness can act as 
a cause it must be with the admission that it is unique 
in this respect. The true conception of materialism 
makes consciousness a function of the organism and 
this implies that it is an effect and nothing is provided 
in that view which would assume or make it a cause of 
anything. But in the series of events which comprise 
stimulus, molecular action on the way to brain centers, 
sensation, consciousness, molecular action and motion 
along motor paths, we have a series of events in which 
consciousness seems to be an effect of its antecedent, 
stimulus, and in turn the antecedent or cause of motor 
action. The observed series appears to have the same 
character as an observed series of physical events alone. 

But there is one thing of interest here that usually 
passes unnoticed. It is that, in the course of our ex- 
perience, education or development, our habits show 
more direct paths of reaction to stimulus and they are 
without the accompaniment of consciousness, or with- 
out its causal action, so that it seems to be, when it 
exists, a parallel concomitant of purely physical phe- 
nomena. Reflex actions are those which I have in 
mind particularly. They are responses to stimuli with 
which consciousness has nothing to do. We may be 
conscious of their occurrence after the fact, but not 
before it, and the latter would be necessary in order 
even to suspect a causal relation. In that group, there- 
fore consciousness is not the antecedent cause, but 
terminates the series in so far as any such influence 
is concerned, and is either unaware of the reflex act 
or independent of it. 

But in the field of voluntary action it appears very 
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distinctly that consciousness is a cause of motor move- 
ments. As it stands in a series between stimulus and 
reaction, it obtains the appearance at least of being 
both an effect and a cause, as C would be between A 
and D in a physical series. But as a cause there is 
something unique about it that distinguishes it from 
a mechanical cause. I do not refer to its teleological 
character, that is a decided difference and is a vantage 
ground to which we may return at any time in estimat- 
ing its nature. I refer to the peculiar form of its as- 
sumed causal action. In a mechanical series the causal 
action is in a direct line. Force is promulgated in the 
direction from which impact comes. Transmission is 
the law of mechanical action. There is nothing reflex 
about it. We do speak of action and reaction and of 
their being equal but this does not mean that the mo- 
tion involved in the causal action of the antecedent 
moving body is turned backward in the direction from 
which it came, but merely that it ceases in that ante- 
cedent subject and is assumed in the subject of impact. 
The series of events involve no return of the motion 
in the direction of the impelling body. 

But in the phenomena of consciousness, or even in 
reflex actions, no such law obtains. Reflex actions are 
^^mechanicaP’ in their uniformity and the absence of 
mental accompaniments. But we leave them out of 
account here. Conscious acts show adaptability to di- 
rections which are wholly unlike both mechanical and 
reflex actions. The causal action can as well be in 
the direction from which the stimulus comes as in the 
opposite. In this fundamental respect it is wholly 
different from any causal agency we observe in the 
material world, and besides it may act on its own 
spontaneity without awaiting stimuli at all. As a 
cause, it thus stands out in an exceptional manner. 
It is unique, even when it appears to be a term in a 
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series. That series, though it is such, is also more 
than a series. It represents a term which may assume 
any directive function in determining what the conse- 
quents may he. This is not true of the mechanical 
series. Hence when we give consciousness a causal func- 
tion it is not as a passive effect in a series, but as an 
initiating agency which may exercise a directive power 
and act in a direction the opposite of that which me- 
chanical laws require. 

Just so far, then, as consciousness is a unique causal 
agent in the series, now appearing as if it were an in- 
dependent unit and at others as if it were not, it must 
seem to represent something non-mechanical. That is, 
in so far as consciousness can determine whether it 
shall he a passive fact or an active one in the series, 
and in this active agency deciding the direction of its 
influence, it must appear to he an initiating and 
originating agent, and that places it outside the me- 
chanical series at the same time that it appears to be 
in it. Such a conception of it suggests its independence 
and once concede it to be an independent causal agent 
and you have the possibility that it is not a transient 
or phenomenal event. 

It is not my intention to discuss the evidence for 
irvival. We are occupied here only with the possibility 
of it in so far as the normal facts of life support it. 
They do not prove it. They simply show that the 
materialistic hypothesis is not proved. I concede that 
all the evidence of normal life, so far as scientific 
method is concerned, favors materialism and if we have 
no other evidence, materialism is the only theory the 
intelligent man can hold, but he has not proved it 
beyond this agreement of the facts with it. He has 
not offered such proof as he demands in his laboratory 
for the non-existence of a particular element or phe- 
nomenon. So far as his facts go they leave it possible ' 
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that consciousness may exist apart from the physical 
organism, though we may have no evidence that it is a 
fact. Whether it is a fact is not the topic of dis- 
cussion here. That remains for another chapter. 



CHAPTER VII 

DrPPICUIiTIES OE THE PROBLEM 

W E shall have to give illustrations of statements 
regarding the nature of another life, but we 
cannot do so without first warning readers of 
the difficulties under which we labor in determining their 
value. We have not expressed any certain conviction 
as to the nature of a spiritual world and its life ; while 
we did indicate indifference to what it might be as long 
as it had no definite relation to our ethical obligations 
in this life. If rational at all, it must have some such 
relations, but they remain still to be determined. We 
have made only slight progress as yet in regard to 
the questions involved, except that of mere survival. 
The public forgets or is ignorant of what the great 
problems are, and so assumes that it is enough if we 
prove survival to carry with it any idea it pleases 
about the nature of the life which makes it possible. 
It has not discriminated between two wholly distinct 
problems, and the different methods involved in solving 
them. 

The two problems are (1) that of survival and 
(2) that of the nature of the world in which we sur- 
vive, The first of these is very easy of solution com- 
pared with the second, and from the painfully slow 
progress before the public of the first problem, we can 
imagine what the second will be. The solution of the 
first of the problems is effected by satisfying three 
requirements, (a) The exclusion of fraud and sec- 
ondary personality from the facts which claim to be 
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cominunication from the dead, (&) TLe acquisition of 
supernormal information bearing upon the personal 
identity of the dead, (c) The exclusion of the tele- 
pathic hypothesis in explanation. Now I regard it as 
a comparatively easy task to satisfy each and all of 
these conditions. Those who have not investigated the 
subject live in the blissful illusion that it is extremely 
difiScult to satisfy any one or all of these conditions. 
But this illusion grows out of ignorance and indolence. 
If they knew in the least how to experiment , they would 
find it a very easy thing to exclude every condition 
tending to discredit the facts. It is respectability only 
that enables the skeptical attitude to linger and persist 
in its difficulties. I regard it as perfectly easy to prove 
survival and I shall here take it as proved with sufficient 
clearness to justify ignoring the objectors to it. The 
evidence is clear and conclusivej and indeed so over- 
whelmingly plentiful that concession to ignorance and 
skepticism is no longer justifiable. 

But when it comes to the second problem I would 
express a calmer judgment. That is not so easy. It 
involves complications wliich the other does not have. 
Had the means been supplied for experiment in this 
field the second problem would not be so hard as it 
seems. The difficulty in getting the public to see what 
it is and what the funds needed for it are is a greater 
problem apparently than that of experiment. It would 
be an easy task to perform had the experimenter the 
means and the help to carry out the necessary experi- 
ments, but most people, scientific men as well as lay- 
men, expect the case to be decided over night and by 
accepting the messages in accordance with the ordinary 
interpretations of language, and so approve or dis- 
approve of the ^^revelations’’ according to their prej- 
udices for or against the case. This is another in- 
excusable delusion on the part of both sides. 

Now let us examine sometliing of the method involved 
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in settling whether personal consciousness survives 
death. We start with the assumptions which the ma- 
terialists teach us ; namely, that consciousness is a 
function of the brain and that all knowledge is derived 
by normal sense perception. Now telepathy negatives 
the latter and shows that some knowledge can come 
to us independently of normal sense perception. But 
it does not prove survival. We must obtain intelligent 
messages bearing on the personal identity of deceased 
persons not known to the percipient or subject through 
whom such messages come. 

Now it is perfectly easy to obtain conditions under 
which all normal knowledge of particular persons has 
been excluded. All that we have to do is to take a 
total stranger to a psychic and make a verbatim and 
complete record of what is said or occurs there, and 
then determine whether the contents are possibly due 
to guessing or chance coincidence, whether conscious 
or subconscious, and whether they articulately repre- 
sent facts once known to the alleged deceased person. 
That is perfectly easy to do and it is just as easy 
to exclude any known telepathy from the explanation. 
But in securing this evidence of personal survival we 
do not require to raise any questions regarding the 
conditions for communicating the messages. It suffices 
to know that they represent supernormal information, 
after excluding all possible sources of normal explana- 
tion. We do not require to know anything about even 
the physiological conditions that affect the result, any 
more than we require to know anything about the 
spiritual processes by which the result is produced. It 
is the facts that exclude normal explanations which 
decide the case, provided the incidents relate to the 
personal identity of the dead. The subconscious of 
the medium may color them as much as you please or 
bury them up in its own chaff, provided only that 
they are evidently not of its own creation and give 
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evidence that they are not such. We do not need 
to know how the thing is done. The facts when super- 
normal demand an extraneous source, whatever their 
relation to processes by which they are produced. 

But when it comes to accepting statements about 
the nature of a spiritual world it is a different matter, 
W^e have then to understand something about the con- 
ditions under which information about it comes to us. 
This general principle is even true about intercourse 
between the living about the material world, though the 
difficulties are not so numerous or so perplexing to 
overcome. When a man tells us that he has made a 
new discovery in science we require to know how he did 
it and to ascertain whether the conditions under which 
. he announces the discovery make it truthful or not. 
And this in a world where we have a tolerably easy 
command over things. But when it comes to telling 
us about a transcendental world it is not so easy. It 
is not enough to get statements about it. We have to 
confirm them and to know something of the conditions 
by which they get to us. In proving personal identity 
it does not make any difference whether communications 
are distorted or not, so we can recognize that they 
are not primarily products of the living mind. We are 
trying, in deciding that issue, only to ascertain whether 
personality in some way survives, and we do not require 
to know whether this personality requires a bodily con- 
nection of any kind or not. It may be anything you 
please in so far as that limited issue is concerned. But 
when we ask whether personality has a spiritual body 
or not ; whether it is a functional stream in the univer- 
sal energy of the cosmos, or whether it is an attach- 
ment of a spaceless point of force, we have a very dif- 
ferent situation confronting us. 

The difficulties which we encounter in the endeavor 
to ascertain the nature of a spiritual world manifest 
themselves even in proving survival; for the messages 
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are not all o£ them evidential. They are, many of 
them, not only non-evidential, but so clearly subcon- 
scious that we have to accept the evidential matter 
under the handicap of subliminal coloring. I have 
never known a spirit message to come without this 
coloring. The language and limitations of the medium 
are always apparent in the best of material. This 
liability is conceded by spiritualists themselves, but 
they rarely if ever reckon with it in their treatment 
of the facts. Besides they do not adequately distin- 
guish in most cases between evidential incidents and 
subliminal chaff that can make no pretense whatever 
of spiritistic origin. The conditions may not wholly 
prevent transmission, but they serve in most cases as 
a restriction on free communication. What they are 
we do not know as yet and can only conjecture them 
along the broadest lines. We can imagine that the 
analogies of normal experience may enter into them. 
Thus the individual has to begin at birth to gradually 
acquire power to move his own organism and after 
years of patient endeavor to obtain such facility in 
it as we observe in normal experience. When an acci- 
dent to the body occurs, like paralysis or illness of 
any kind that weakens control of the organism, even 
the living have gradually to recover that power. This 
is a fact so familiar to all of us that it does not re- 
quire discusson. Now it is conceivable that a dis- 
carnate intelligence, having severed its connection with 
its own body would encounter tenfold, perhaps a thou- 
sandfold, greater difficulties in acquiring power to con- 
trol a new organism, with other connections and ex- 
periences belonging to a living soul, than it would have 
with its own organism, and these were great enough 
there, especially when the normal conditions were 
affected by accident or disease. 

Now if we win only add to this difficulty the next 
one; namely, the necessity, perhaps, that all messages 
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must either come through the mind of the psychic or 
be affected by the mental, physical, and moral habits 
of the psychic, and as a consequence be affected by 
these conditions, we shall see that we must always have 
a source of confirmation for our facts. In the study 
of personal identity, we have the testimony of the liv- 
ing to determine for us whether the communications 
are true or not, and our own experience in the physical 
world enables us to interpret their meaning. We find, 
too, that even the best messages are extremely frag- 
mentary and confused, so that they are not testimony 
to the total material that was probably sent on its 
journey to the living. But subconscious coloring and 
contributions add immensely to the data that passes 
for spirit messages and we have to select from the 
mass those incidents which are clearly not subconscious 
fabrications, but which are verifiable by the living as 
supernormal information in spite of distortion by the 
mediumistic mind or organism through which they 
come. Tlie fact of distortion suggests that all mes- 
sages are subject to such influences and that proper 
discount has to be made for messages reporting the 
nature of a transcendental world. 

It is not necessary to suppose that any purpose 
exists to distort them. It is inevitable, just as it is 
inevitable that any mind reporting impressions and 
narratives must act in accordance with its past ex- 
perience and habits and express its conceptions in the 
mold of these prejudices, which we may call them. A 
beU always rings its own tone, no matter with what 
it is struck. A piece of wood gives its own sound in 
response to impact. It is the same with any physical 
object. A mirror reflects images according to the 
nature of its surface, A bell will not produce an opera; 
a piece of wood will not ring curfew ; a mirror will not 
sing a song. Each object acts and reacts according 
to its own nature, and the human mind is no exception 
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to this law. It must act along the line of its structure 
and habits. The amount of knowledge which it pos- 
sesses determines the limits of its power to receive and 
express ideas. A mind which knows nothing but the 
commonest sensations cannot be made the vehicle for 
impressive oratory. It takes a mind of some intelli- 
gence to do this. A mediumistic mind must have some 
qualifications for expressing what comes to it from a 
transcendental world and its communications with such 
a world will be limited to its abilities and its experience 
as a vehicle for ideas of any kind. 

If the spiritual world be only a replica of the physical 
and so expressible in the terms that are intelligible to 
us in the physical world, the main obstacle wiU be in 
getting communications at all. They might be self- 
explanatory, if that world could be described in our 
terms. But suppose it be quite different. The whole 
process will then encounter difficulties of which people 
little dream. . Some would even go so far as to say 
that no possible conception of a transcendental world 
could be obtained, unless it had some points in common 
with the physical life, and this contention would be 
hard to refute. Let us take a good analogy. 

Suppose that a man born blind but having hearing 
tried to tell his auditory experiences to a man who had 
lost his hearing, but retained his vision intact. How 
would such a person describe his experiences to the 
blind man? It would be in fact absolutely impossible 
for him to communicate any intelligible idea of his 
auditory experiences. There is nothing in conomon be- 
tween the sensations of sight and hearing. All that 
the blind man could say about his auditory sensations, 
or the deaf man about his visual sensations would con- 
vey nothing to the friend who had not the sense which 
the communicator retained. The only common element 
in such experiences might be the emotions which each 
had in his own experience. The visual experiences of 
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the one might have the same kind of emotions accom- 
panying his visual sensations that the other’s hearing 
had in connection with audition. They could communi- 
cate with each other intelligibly only in terms of com- 
mon emotions. The sensations and their meaning would 
be wholly absent for each of them, so far as common 
knowledge is concerned. 

The process of communicating anything at all be- 
tween the living is much the same. We have to possess 
a common language or we are much isolated from each 
other as spirits can be supposed to be from the living. 
Signs, where language does not exist, are no exception 
to this statement. Language is only an auditory sign 
as mimicry and imitation are to vision. We have to 
agree on symbols beforehand in order to communicate 
at all. Language in that way, combined with imitation 
on the part of the younger generation, builds up a 
vast system of symbols of common experiences, where 
we assume that we are alike in constitution and ex- 
periences, and thus we come to be able to symbolize 
what we know, and the person hearing the symbols can 
use his own experience for understanding what we mean. 

This means that, naturally or normally we cannot 
communicate with each other at all, even among the 
living, and that we have had to develop an arbitrary 
and conventional system of symbols for social and other 
purposes. And all this is true in spite of the advan- 
tages which we enjoy in the possession of a physical 
organism and sensory relations which do not subsist 
between the living and the dead. But when a spirit is 
bodiless, as we know bodies, and without the conditions 
for producing on the living the same impressions as a 
living organism and its speech can do, how much more 
difficult it must be for the dead to communicate with 
us. It is quite natural to believe it absolutely impos- 
sible, but any such belief would be based upon assump- 
tions that might not be true, though we are not familiar 
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mth anything in normal experience to make it impos- 
sible. How can a disembodied reality exercise any in- 
fluence on an embodied one? I do not ask this ques- 
tion to imply a negative answer, but to suggest the 
difficulty of the problem which the alleged fact of com- 
munication creates. But it is certain that the difficul- 
ties must be greater than between the living, where we 
regard it is naturally impossible and achievable only 
by conventional means. 

Now if the transcendental world be totalLy different 
from the physical in its essential characteristics, how 
can we expect any ready commerce of ideas between it 
and us? Suppose it be a mental world altogether, how 
can we expect our sensory ideas to represent it? As- 
suming it to be a purely mental world, we should en- 
counter at least the same difficulties that we meet in 
our physical hfe when we try to tell each other what 
we mean by mental phenomena. Indeed we cannot do 
it in sensory terms and we have to rely upon symbols 
of common sensory experiences with the hope that com- 
mon mental events may become intelligible to each other 
by association with the sensory. Uniformities of 
coexistence and sequence between mental and sensory 
may enable us to suggest to each other what we mean 
by our mental states, and indeed it has been this very 
antithesis between the mental and the physical that has 
given rise to a dualistic philosophy and shown the diffi- 
culty of making our inner life intelligible in sensory 
symbols. 

Let me illustrate what I have said. First a man 
familiar with steam engines could not make clear to an 
Esquimau what such an engine is, even by the use of 
the English language, so far as an Esquimau would 
know^ it, much less if the Esquimau did not know any 
English. He might caU it a horse with wheels for 
legs and fire for power, but this would not convey to 
him a correct conception of it. He might convey some 
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idea of its motion by comparing this motion with that 
with which the Esquimau was familiar, by saying for 
instance, that in so many degrees of movement of the 
sun it went such and such a distance with which the 
Esquimau was familiar in his own movements. He 
would find that the engine had an incredible velocity 
compared with his own, but this would not help him 
to any clear conception of what the engine was. It 
would only give some analogy of its behavior compared 
with his own. It would not give him a mental picture 
of what the engine was. 

It should be clear therefore, what the difiSiculties are 
in trying to form a conception of a transcendental 
world. If it were completely analogous to the physical 
world the same language would describe it that de- 
scribes the physical. But conceding its resemblance to 
this life, with nothing but the supersensible to dis- 
tinguish it from our sensory ideas, we should encounter 
all the difiiculties in the process of communication in 
our effort to obtain a clear idea of it. These difiiculties 
represent or are represented in the fragmentary and 
confused nature of the messages coming from its in- 
habitants, in the limitations imposed by subconscious 
conditions through which the messages have to come, 
constituted by the experience and prejudices of the 
medium, and perhaps many other obstacles. Then in 
addition they lack, at present, the confirmation we 
desire. 

But now suppose that the spiritual world is wholly 
different from the physical. Suppose that supersen- 
sible means more than merely inaccessible to sense per- 
ception, though like it in form. Suppose it means a 
purely mental world in which the forms of time and 
space, as perceived by sense, do not participate. What 
probability is there that we can form any intelligible 
conception of w]^at it is like, even if communication 
were perfectly easy.? Here we would seem to have 
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conditions under which adequate ideas would he impos- 
sible, though we might have reason to beheve that the 
stream of consciousness survived. 

Now in addition to the possibly radical difference be- 
tween a physical and transphysical world, let us sup- 
pose what is also possible, that there may be either or 
both of the following conditions associated with com- 
munications from the transcendental. (1) That com- 
municators are in an abnormal mental condition when 
communicating. (2) That the method of communica- 
tion is by telepathic hallucinations produced in the liv- 
ing by the dead. 

It was Dr. Hodgson that advanced the first of these 
hypotheses and I defended it after him for along time. 
But much occurred to make me pause in my allegiance 
to it. The work of recent years showed me that the 
“rpental picture” method undoubtedly prevailed in cer- 
tain psychics and certain conditions, probably, of all 
psychics. It explained so much that the first hypothe- 
sis seemed to be unnecessary or untrue. But, while I 
am convinced that the terms “trance” and “dream 
state” do not correctly describe the condition of the 
communicator, there is still much to suggest and to 
sustain the theory of some mental condition not normal 
as we might understand the term. 

It is possible that two other conceptions of the con- 
dition may describe it and explain the similarity of 
the situation to that described by “trance” or “dream 
state.” I refer to the ‘‘Apparent Analo^es with 
Aphasia” and the “Associates of Constrained Atten- 
tion,” both of which have been discussed elsewhere at 
great length. It is possible that the situation may be 
fully explained by either one of these without the other. 
But either of them does much to explain the similarity 
of the results to what would occur in a trance or dream 
state. They would both of them represent some sort 
of abnormal mental condition, though having analogies 
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with the relation between voluntary and spontaneous 
thinking with the living and the differences of effect 
on the organism. But tliis aside for the moment, the 
main point is that the relation of a discamate spirit 
to a new organism not its own and when severed from 
such a relation as the soul had when living, might 
prevent any such causal action on a living organism 
as it had been accustomed to when living. Analogies 
with aphasia might readily occur in that situation with- 
out involving any internally abnormal mental condition 
for the spirit. But it would be some sort of an ab- 
normal condition even if not mental and if only in the 
physical condition of the psychic and the physical rela- 
tion of the organism to the communicating spirit. 
Though that does not confirm any theory of abnormal 
mental conditions in the spirit, it does indicate im- 
portant difficulties in the way of giving us adequate 
knowledge of what a spiritual world is. 

Again, suppose this hypothesis of abnormal mental 
conditions in the spirit be untrue, it is pretty clear 
that the process of communicating by mental pi ctu res 
is a common one. This would seem to imply that the 
spiritual world was a mental one and that thoughts 
are transmitted from the mind of the spirit in the 
form of ^^pictures” or hallucinations adapted to any 
sense and so seem to represent that world as like our 
own in all its external characteristics. Apparitions 
representing spirits in their earthly clothing, and ob- 
jects exactly as known among the living convey the 
impression to the living that the transcendental world 
is exactly like our own in its form with no difference 
but inaccessibility to the physical senses. Ethereal 
organisms and senses are supposed. This is the reason 
that the layman has always accepted these phenomena 
with their superficial interpretation. But a critical 
study of large masses of phenomena and the perplexing 
problem of ‘‘spirit clothes” tend to show that what 
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we take for reality is a tdepathic hallucination pro- 
duced by the dead in the minds' of the living, and so 
prevents our forming any such conception of that world 
as the phenomena seem superficially to imply. So long 
as we do not attribute form to thoughts, such appari- 
tions would only reflect the form of action or product 
of the mind on which the discarnate thought had acted, 
and we should still be left in the dark as to the real 
nature of a spiritual world, except that it might be one 
of pure thought,” whatever that expression may mean. 

It is quite conceivable that the transcendental world 
should have the same character as the physical in re- 
spect of space properties and yet this “mental picture” 
method be the only way to reveal its existence. This 
is actually the^ situation in our present existence, ac- 
cording to the idealists. We do not require to suppose 
the antithesis to be what it seems in some of our phe- 
nomena of sense perception. In spite of the idealistic 
interpretation of knowledge and mental phenomena we 
conceive the world to be what we call physical, and 
sensations are “mental pictures,” so that the nature 
of a transcendental or spiritual reality may remain, 
in relation to the method of revealing it to us, just 
what the physical world is to sensory knowledge. But 
the difficulties and perplexities in the process of learn- 
ing what it is may yet be as great as I have indicated. 

There is one more difficulty of very considerable im- 
portance which seldom or never receives notice. It is 
the liability to differences of opinion about the spiritual 
world on the part of its inhabitants. We never think 
of this,^ or we ignore it if we do think of it. It is 
the habit to assume that a message from the spiritual 
world tells the facts about it, and we forget to suppose 
that it may be nothing more than the communicator's 
opinion about it. That opinion may be good or bad 
according to the person’s equipment to tell about it. 
Now if we add to this situation the hypothesis that the 
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spiritual world is a purely mental one the differences 
of opinion about it will be extraordinarily great. And 
we find them so in reports about it. Let us see the 
actual situation about the physical world among the 
living. 

Two people can hardly describe a physical object 
in the same way. One will mark features that the other 
does not notice and the description as a whole will not 
be the same in the two instances. Then if one of the 
two is an educated person and the other ignorant the 
accounts will differ so much often as not to recog- 
nizably refer to the same thing. Then if the descrip- 
tion in any respect depends on opinions about it in- 
stead of mere observation of facts in sense perception, 
the differences will vary out of all calculation. Sup- 
pose a common peasant is asked to describe the moon. 
Compare his account of it with that of a learned 
astronomer and we should not imagine that the two 
were describing the same thing unless they both used 
the word ^‘Moon.” The astronomer’s account would 
be mixed up with his theories about it and would not 
be based on the limited observations of the peasant. 
His theories about it would be a part of the descrip- 
tion. It is the same with every object of existence. 
The scientific man’s account of it would be quite dif- 
ferent from that of the common man. 

Now when we allow for differences of sensory na- 
tures the two might differ radically from each other in 
describing what they see or feel. The color blind per- 
son will not see what the color perceiver can see. Train- 
ing and education of the senses may enable one man 
to see what another cannot see, or even make the same 
person see at one time what he could not see at an- 
other. In each and all experience and various inter- 
pretations of sense perception may introduce opinions 
into our ideas of reality and instead of reporting what 
we see we will inevitably report the results of what 
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we believe about an object rather than what we actually 
see. There is no uniformity of conception of the 
physical world and people’s accounts of it vary as much 
as do the accounts of a spiritual world. But we do 
not sufficiently reckon with this circumstance in es- 
timating the revelations of a spiritual world. We get 
into the habit of accepting without question what is 
reported of that world on the ground that it comes 
from a spirit, after we have removed our skepticism 
of their existence. We think spirits are to be believed 
because they are spirits and we do not practise critical 
ways as we would regarding the statements of the 
living. People who read fiction and the newspapers do 
it for amusement, not for instruction or study. We 
have been taught to believe that a spiritual existence 
is such that only the truth can come from its in- 
habitants. But there is no scientific reason for be- 
lieving this of that world, while the facts we get tend 
to prove the very opposite, namely, that the statements 
are more unreliable than anything we obtain from the 
living about their own earthly existence. 

Even if the transcendental world were like the 
physical world in its formal characteristics, or in aU 
others save their non-sensory influence, we might ex- 
pect the accounts of it to be imperfect and varying. 
We find it so with the living, as I have remarked. If 
its inhabitants are in any way abnormal in their mental 
life, the effect of that on their communications would 
have to be expected. I do not assert or assume that 
they are so, but we know so little opposed to this 
hypothesis, and so much in accord with it, that we have 
to allow for its possibility. But if it be a purely men- 
tal world, we may imagine that the differences in opin- 
ion about it would be as great as the differences of 
opinion among the living. Add to this the possibility 
that the cranks among the living still retain their ideas 
and identity and may be those who are more interested 
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in communicating tlian the better developed, and we 
can imagine what a chaos of ideas would be communi- 
cated about that life. Make it a dream life, for that 
tjrpe at least, and what unity could we expect in the 
accounts of difFerent communicators. Then add to all 
this the fact that all communications are fragmentary 
and many are confused, and we again have a situation 
justifying the utmost reservations on the messages 
about that life. We might well nigh suppose it im- 
possible to obtain any clear idea about it at all. But 
after centuries of work we might construct some in- 
telligent conception of it, after the manner in which 
astronomers have outlined the stars and their relations, 
or the physiologists the human organism and its func- 
tions under the aid of the microscope and the scalpel. 
But each communication, possibly affected by all these 
limitations added to those of the psychic through which 
they come, and nothing can be accepted until verified, 
and that verification is a task whose magnitude can 
hardly be measured as yet. 

All that we can do at present is to compare the 
casual results of personal experience in communications 
or alleged communications until we can ascertain a 
.unity that is not the effect of collusion between the 
parties or of common education. When we have the 
means and the men to carry on experiments for a long 
period of time we may make some advance on the prob- 
lem. But the messages cannot be accepted as an un- 
questioned revelation in any instance. The material 
has to be treated as we would any statement of a living 
man. It must be subjected to critical study and com- 
parison for a long period of time and from various 
psychics. In ordinary life, our own experience is an 
effective guide for measuring statements about things. 
We have to determine the probabilities of any man’s 
account of some distant region by its relation to our 
own experience, according as that is wide or narrow. 
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and we can safely assume sufficient common elements 
to estimate the probabilities to some extent. 

But when it comes to estimating the probabilities of 
what is said about a spiritual world, the normal man 
has no criterion to go by in his ordinary experience. 
Only the few can even claim the right to speak, and 
what they say has to be discounted for the influence 
of the subconscious and the prejudices established by 
normal experience, for the differences of opinion on the 
part of communicators, for the possibility that the 
conditions of communicating are sufficiently abnormal 
to affect the messages, for the certainty that messages 
are fragmentary, for the fact that they are often con- 
fused, for the possibility that different levels of spirit- 
ual development may affect the nature of communica- 
tions, and for other possible limitations, so that we 
have before us one of the most perplexing problems 
science ever attacked, when we try to ascertain what 
such a spiritual world is like. Critical habits of mind, 
far beyond those usual with the people most interested, 
will have to be cultivated and practised, if any intelli- 
gible conception of the matter be possible. There are 
common elements in many of the messages from dif- 
ferent sources, but there are also differences which are 
intelligible on the theory that it is a mental world, but 
they do not yet make us able to estimate its nature 
with any assurance. 
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The Process of Communicating 

fT^HE discussion of the difficulties of communicating 
I with discarnate spirits implied some conception 
of what the process was, and especially in what 
was said of the pictographic method. But I did not 
go into detail in that matter. It is time to take up 
that subject more fully, more especially for removing 
misunderstandings about the whole problem as it ap- 
pears to the psychic researcher. 

There are few greater illusions about the spiritistic 
theory than those centering about the process of com- 
municating and the nature of the evidence. We who 
have defended the hypothesis for twenty-five years have 
stiU to contend with perfectly inexcusable delusions 
about the whole problem. The only semblance of ex- 
cuse is ignorance on the part of both the public and, 
soz disant scientific men. We have gone on defending 
the theory with the belief that our facts could be ap- 
preciated, but the very elements of the problem seem 
to be unknown by those who claim to pass judgment 
on the subject. Too many people assume a supercilious 
and arrogant attitude whenever the evidence is men- 
tioned, and, on the slightest interrogation of their rea- 
sons for it, they turn out to be literary and aesthetic 
objections to the triviality of the facts and the absence 
of great ethical and other revelations. This makes it 
necessary to take up the problem in detail and show 
such objectors that the subject is much more complex 
than they have suspected. 

206 
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In the first place j when we say to the average man 
that we can communicate with the dead, or that we 
have obtained through apparitions or mediumistic phe- 
nomena facts which prove survival, they see that we 
are i mplyin g communication as well as survival of the 
discarnate, and with it they assume that the process 
of communication is as simple as our ordinary social 
intercourse* They read the records which we present 
as if they were merely jotted down conversations with 
the dead conducted very much as we talk with each 
other. They make no effort to investigate the com- 
plexity of the process, hut take the phenomena at their 
face value and ask no scientific questions. They read 
an alleged message as they would a telegram or an 
essay. They make no account of the conditions under 
which the message is transmitted when it claims to 
come from another world, but recognize exactly what 
the conditions are in the physical world. If a telegraph 
operator makes a mistake, they do not laugh at the 
assertion that it is a telegram. They accept the mis- 
take as natural. They may find fault with the operator, 
but they do not treat the message skeptically. If a 
message, however, claims to come from the dead, they 
set up objections as if they knew exactly what the 
conditions are for the receipt and delivery of the com- 
munication. There is, after twenty-five years of work 
on the problem by scientific men, absolutely no excuse 
for such conduct or ignorance. 

Let me expand this situation somewhat. The aver- 
age man, and I am sorry to say most alleged scientific 
men, read the data presented to them, as having an 
origin in spirits, as if there were no complications in 
their delivery. They pay not the slightest attention 
to the limitations under which the psychic researcher 
accepts the facts. They picture to themselves the di- 
rect communication of a spirit as if it were talking or 
writing precisely in the same way that a living person 
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would do. They do not try to understand the modus 
operandi as scientifically described. They wholly dis- 
regard the conditions which the inquirer allows for in 
his theory. They read the message as they would the 
morning news and if it pleases their fancy or prej- 
udices, they listen to it. If it is fragmentary and 
confused, they utter a laugh and run away from the 
subject. If it were a spoiled telegram they would ask 
it to be repeated, but no allowance is to be made for 
the limitations under wliich the transcendental world 
has to work in sending a communication to the living. 
It is more convenient to laugh than it is to make an 
effort to ascertain the truth. 

It is true that many reporters of psychic phenomena 
are no better than their critics. The average Spirit- 
ualist interprets his facts in the same manner as the 
skeptic. The only difference between him and the skep- 
tic is that the Spiritualist believes the message to come 
from another world and the skeptic does not. But 
both have the same conception of the problem and the 
results. Both are wrong. The real process is a thou- 
sandfold more complicated than either of them assumes. 
We do not communicate directly with the dead. All 
that the spiritistic hypothesis claims is that the origin 
of the message is a spirit and not that the message 
comes to us with the integrity it had when it started. 
It is modified and distorted, often even when it is true. 
But the psychic researcher urges this in vain against 
the preconceived ideas of those who never studied the 
problem. The critic still persists in reading the ma- 
terial as he would a work on history or philosophy. 
He reads it exclusively in terms of his normal beliefs 
instead of testing the facts by their complex origin and 
causes- In reading a telegram I can disregard the 
mechanical means for its delivery, provided there is no 
mistake or confusion in the contents. But I can do 
nothing of the kind with spiritistic messages. I either 
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do not know what the conditions are for the receipt 
of them, or I do not reckon with the fact that the 
conditions are wholly different from those in which a 
telegram is received. If we did not know what the 
mechanical process for producing telegrams is, we 
should be more cautious about believing them. We have 
learned in the course of experience that a telegraph 
wire reproduces the symbols at one end exactly as they 
were at the other and there is no process of interpreta- 
tion in the transmission. The errors are committed 
either by the sender or the receiver. The intermediate 
process is infallible and only produces physical signs. 
Their conversion into language and an intelligible mes- 
sage is by the receiver of the telegram. But if we had 
no means of verifying the sending of the message we 
should either have to contrive such or we would be more 
skeptical about the origin of the telegram. This an- 
alogy with the telegraph will be pressed throughout 
the discussion. 

But now what are the conditions affecting spirit 
messages The answer to this question is not simple. 
The average man thinks that it is. The reports of 
spiritualists for a century has so familiarized him with 
the doctrines of apparitions, with ‘^materializations,” 
with automatic speech or writing, as if the spirit were 
repeating the acts of normal processes, and various 
other methods which are supposed to be either under- 
standable or ignorable, that he reads the results as he 
would his friend’s books. But all this is an illusion 
and no headway will be made with the scientific prob- 
lem until this illusion is effectively exposed. 

Even in normal life the process of intercommunica- 
tion of ideas is exceedingly complex. We do not trans- 
mit our thoughts to each other. Tins is absolutely 
impossible. We only make noises or graphic signs and 
symbols and the listener interprets them. We are in- 
sulated from each other in respect of direct communica- 
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tion, as a telegraph, wire is from its environment, and 
can only interpret physical effects previously agreed 
upon as having a certain specific meaning. But we 
learn to disregard the mechanism of the so-called nor- 
mal ^^communications” and intercourse. It is material 
and does not transmit the thought and does not err 
in the transmission of the mechanical symbol. 

But in spiritistic messages your medium of transmis- 
sion is not a physical one. It is a mind plus a com- 
plicated mechanical machine, somewhat deranged or 
disturbed by the dissociation of functions involved in 
the rapport with a transcendental world of minds. In 
psychic research you are dealing with mind as the 
primary medium, not matter, and especially not in- 
organic matter, unless telekinesis is to be reckoned as 
one of the possibilities of transcendental communica- 
tion. In most cases, however, it is certain that tele- 
kinesis is not involved, and in addition we are dealing 
with biological as well as psychological conditions. 
These introduce into the problem all the complications 
of physiology and psychology and in addition the ab- 
normal, or unusual, conditions of both of them. There 
is no excuse, therefore, for the failure to deal with 
these complications in the interpretation of the com- 
munications purporting to come from spirits. 

In our intercourse vrith each other in normal life 
there is no medium whatever of a living kind. If we 
speak or think of a ^‘medium” at all, it is the at- 
mosphere or some physical agency, like a telegraph or 
telephone wire, that is concerned, and we can largely 
eliminate their consideration, so that we directly com- 
municate with each other, allowing for the qualifications 
just mentioned in our use of the term ^^directly.” But 
in spiritistic communications, we add a tertium quid^ 
a third something to ourselves. There is the mind of 
the medium, when we are not the medium ourselves. 
This latter form wall come up again for consideration. 
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But usually there has to be the third party intermediate 
between the spirit and the person receiving the message 
as experimenter. This third party is the medium as 
he or she is always called. This medium is a mind, not 
a wire or purely mechanical agent, and so subject to 
aU the influences which a mind wil exercise upon a 
message transmitted through it plus the effects of a 
biological organism not far removed from a mechanical 
agent, and acting under abnormal and dissociated func- 
tions. Under these conditions you must expect all 
sorts of modifications, physical and mental. The rec- 
ords show that this is a fact and Ur. Hodgson as well 
as myself^ discussed them at great length and care. 
But it is impossible to get any scientific man to show 
patience enough to reckon with these facts, to say noth- 
ing of the hypotheses which the facts justify. 

It matters not whether the medium is in a trance or 
not. The trance has value only as characterized by 
amnesia which merely cuts off the normal consciousness 
from knowledge of what is going on, and it impresses 
laymen as giving the facts more value. This assumed 
value of the trance is not necessarily true. We may 
suppose that the subconscious exercises the same func- 
tions as the normal consciousness, and most students 
of psychology make that supposition, though they have 
not investigated the subject enough to assert it with 
absolute assurance. But it is a most convenient weapon 
to silence believers in the supernormal and to protect 
their own authority, which is not half so great as they 
wish to have believed. They know less about the sub- 
conscious than they wish known. But this aside, we 
have, in our ignorance of the limits of the subconscious 
action of the mind, to concede every possibility except 
the acquisition of supernormal information, and so all 
the normal powers of acquisition and interpretation 
either of ordinary stimuli or of spontaneous memories 
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have to be assumed as going on in spite of the suspense 
of the normal sensory knowledge. 

The trance is therefore unimportant except for the 
mpression that it creates upon laymen. The messages 
night as well come through the normal functions of 
the mind. If they represent information that the me- 
dium had never acquired normally, that suffices to de- 
termine the attitude of the psychologist toward it. 
There are in fact mediums who do all their work in 
a normal state, and there are others representing any 
degree of modified personality between the normal state 
and the deepest trance. The only question is whether 
the normal mind had any knowledge of the facts before 
delivering them as messages from the dead. If it did, 
then they can be explained either by fraud or by sub- 
liminal recall. Whether one or the other wiU depend 
on the result of investigation in each individual case. 
But in either case the mind of the medium is a factor 
in the result and the student or reader who ignores 
that fact is sure to labor under complete illusion as 
to the nature of the messages. 

The careful psychic researcher always admits that 
the message, whatever its origin, comes through the 
mind of the medium and is colored by it in the trans- 
mission, whether by interpretation, conscious or sub- 
conscious, or by the habits of the organism itself. He 
always expects the theory of their origin to be qualified 
by these influences. When he says “spirits” are the 
source of the messages he expects all these limitations 
and conditions to be taken account of by the reader 
and student. He does not expect any intelligent person 
to read the facts as if they were living conversation 
or telegrams. He expects of the reader some intelli- 
gence above a savage in the examination of the facts. 

Now the matter is far more complicated than this. 
I have here asserted nothing more than the fact that 
a medium must be interposed between the spirit and 
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the living friend or “sitter.” In ordinary life the 
process of intercourse is limited to two personalities, 
A and B. There is no other living intermediary. Any 
conditions involving an intermediary are artificial and 
they, too, involve liabilities of confusion and error such 
as we have remarked in mediumistic messages. But 
ordinarily there are but two involved and fewer dis- 
turbances to intercourse. But add the medium to the 
situation and you complicate it, at least as much as 
the third party in normal life, and indeed much more 
because the conditions are not only abnormal, but are 
complicated by methods of transmission evidently quite 
distinct from the mechanical means of sense perception. 
But in psychic research we cannot stop with the me- 
dium alone, nor with abnormal conditions in the tae- 
dium. We have to reckon with what is always called 
the control, or the “guide,” as it is sometimes called. 
We must remember also that the guide and control 
may be different personalities. They are not always, 
if ever the same personality. It depends on circum- 
stances. If you regard this control as a secondary 
state of the medium, you have all the complications of 
secondary personality in the case, serving as a medium 
besides the automatic machinery of the living organism 
in the suspense of the control of the normal conscious- 
ness over it. But if you assume that the control is a 
spirit, as is more evidently the case for all who have 
intelligently investigated the problem, you have another 
mind beside that of the medium with which to deal in 
the problem. There is not only the third mind which 
we have called the medium, but the fourth one com- 
plicating all its influence with those already complicated 
enough to make us wonder that we get any message at 
all from the dead. 

There are, then, at least two minds besides the 
spirit and the living “sitter,” the control and the sub- 
conscious of the medium and sometimes also the normal 
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consciousness of the medium in addition. T^That must 
be the difficulties in such a situation? Could messages 
be pure? What do we get when a message or state- 
ment is transmitted through three or four persons to 
a friend? All should remember the parlor game in 
which a few words are whispered into the ear of the 
one near you and from him to a third and a fourth 
person, and so on, to find at the end that there is 
no resemblance to what was started. The same fact 
is likely to take place in spirit messages. The control 
must put the message through and it will take the color 
of his or her mind. Then it is doubly colored by the 
subconscious, sometimes by the normal consciousness 
of the medium as well. The fact that the incidents 
prove the personal identity of a deceased person and 
are not known by the medium suffices to justify the 
spiritistic hypothesis, though this ori^n does not prove 
the purity of the message, or that it came from the 
communicator directly. It may have been subjected 
to aU sorts of modifications, phonetic, visual, or inter- 
pretative. Any man who does not make allowance for 
this is not fit to talk about the problem. 

But the problem is still more complex. Besides the 
control, wliich is a name only for the person necessary 
to put any message through a medium and additional 
to the mind of the medium, there is the guide. This 
is the permanent attendant of the medium and perhaps 
of all living people, whether mediums or not. The guide 
is the Angelos or angel, messenger, of the New Testa- 
ment, the M€Llachi of the Old Testament, the daimon 
of Socrates, the ^‘genius” of Plato. In many cases 
there is no apparent evidence of the guide. The con- 
trol seems to be the personality most distinctly revealed 
in most situations. But even the control does not 
always manifest his or her presence. Often, always 
in undeveloped mediumship, the only personality ap- 
parently present is the communicator, the deceased 
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Wend of the sitter. But nevertheless the control is 
present and absolutely necessary for getting the com- 
nunication through. Only in fully developed medium- 
ship do we get the clear evidence for the presence and 
constant assistance of the control and this (1) by the 
style of the language always apparent with all com- 
municators and (2) by the interruptions and admis- 
sions of the control, now to act as intermediary by 
indirect methods and not to communicate on his or 
her own responsibility. But with it all goes the guide 
who may or may not act regularly as a control. 

And still further complications are found. There 
are often others besides the regular control and the 
guide. There may be a whole group of personalities 
complicated with messages. This was perfectly mani- 
fest in the Piper case where the personalities called 
themselves Imperator, Rector, Doctor, Mentor and 
others and had done so before in the case of Stainton 
Moses. The same group figure in the work of Mrs. 
Chenoweth and gave some evidence of themselves in the 
work of Mrs, Smead, Mrs. Verrall and others. It is 
only in well developed mediumship that groups of them 
will easily manifest. Their product in communication 
might be a joint one and their several personalities in- 
distinguishable, but in well developed mediumship, at 
least after some practise, each individual personality 
can give evidence of himself. 

We shall see later how these things stiU more com- 
plicate the character of the communications when we 
come to study the actual process of communicating. 
But it ought to be apparent that the more minds you 
have to reckon with in the messages the more impure 
they will be, in spite of characteristics enough to de- 
termine their origin in the mind of a specific person 
in the transcendental world. But it is clear for all 
careful students of the phenomena that messages re- 
flect the influence of more than the mind of the com- 
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municator. In my experiments with Mrs. Chenoweth 
after Professor James communicated, there was a 
double control. One of them called it **driving tan* 
dem.” This process had an analogy with the system 
of relays in the transmission of electrical currents. It 
meant that the messages had to come through two 
simultaneous controls. The effect of this was apparent 
in two ways. (1) In the handwriting and (2) in the 
psychological contents of the messages. 

The two controls were Jennie P, or Whirlwind as 
she called herself, and George Pelham who died in 
1892, and afterward through Mrs. Piper convinced Dr. 
Hodgson that he was a spirit. This double control by 
the personalities named was not with Mrs. Piper, but 
as said just above, through Mrs. Chenoweth. Each 
of them had controlled separately before, hut they tried 
this experiment of double control and succeeded in giv- 
ing much better messages. But the important circum- 
stance to remark here is the fact of a remarkable in- 
fluence on the writing and the message. In single con- 
trol, G. P., or George Pelham, had a style of writing 
that was easily legible and distinctive. I could always 
recognize his presence by the writing alone, whether he 
gave his name or not. Jennie P or Whirlwind also 
had a distinctive handwriting very different from G. 
P.’s and very difficult to read. It was rapid and heavy. 
The letters were very large and covered five or six 
times as many pages, only a few words to the page, 
as the writing of G. P. or any other personality. But 
when Jennie P and G. P. "drove tandem” the writing 
was much more legible than Jennie P’s and less legible 
than G. P.’s. It was a perfectly recognizable fusion 
of both their handwritings. Sometimes, the writing 
would begin with the dominant characteristics of Jennie 
P and gradually change into the average or fusion of 
both hers and G. P.’s and before the end of the sitting 
it was dominantly characteristic of 6. P., or nice versa. 
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Usually it was the fusion of both all the way through. 
All the while, however, the handwriting had the funda- 
mental and distinctive characteristics of the normal 
handwriting of Mrs. Chenoweth. There were differ- 
ences, as there are always differences with different 
communicators, but there is also always the main tech- 
nical characteristics of her normal writing, and only 
on very rare occasions did I ever find any definite re- 
semblance to the handwriting of a communicator when 
living and this not enough to justify emphasis upon it. 
But in the double control you had three distinct styles 
of writing fused into one with the various character- 
istics of each one in the product. I could also at times 
recognize the mental contents and style of the controls 
in such messages. Always the language is colored by 
the normal linguistic habits of Mrs. Chenoweth and 
only rarely did distinctive verbal contents of communi- 
cators’ language get through. The results both 
graphically and mentally was a compound and subject 
(1) to the limitations of the medium’s mind and (2) 
to the limitations under which a message had to be 
transmitted through intermundane conditions to the 
control for further transmission through the medium 
to the sitter. 

Long after I had worked out the theory of inter- 
fusion of personalities in the communications and with- 
out ever having hinted to the psychic that I had such 
a theory, the communications of Edmund Gurney con- 
firmed it in the following manner, though I translate 
his statement from its symbolic imagery to save space. 
Edmund Gurney was a prominent member of the Eng- 
lish Society and died in 1888, I was endeavoring to 
secure the contents of a posthumous letter from a lady 
who had left one. There was much difficulty in getting 
the messages through and Edmund Gurney purported 
to communicate and said that she had ‘‘fused with the 
personality of the medium of expression” and remarked 
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that this might not be the living psychic alone, but that 
other personalities among the dead who might be 
anxious to communicate were also media and that the 
particular communicator might have her thoughts so 
interfused with theirs, the process being more ^^me- 
chanical’^ than we ordinarily dream of, and perhaps 
with analogies in crossed wires of the telephone, so 
that success would depend upon the domination of her 
own mind in the situation. The trance of the living 
medium more or less excludes her own mind or thoughts 
from intermingling with or dominating the messages. 
That is the object of the trance. But it is not a 
stable condition. It may at any moment intromit its 
own activity into the process and distort impressions 
or messages beyond recognition. I have witnessed this 
in a hundred instances. 

But the case is not a mere competition between me- 
dium and communicator, but also between the communi- 
cator and those on the other side helping the com- 
municator. The message is always composite and w^ 
do not know how many personalities enter into its com- 
position. Mr. Gurney compared the media to a cable 
made of many strands and thus indicated clearly 
enough, on the assumption that the cable consisted of 
various personalities, how the interfusion would affect 
the effort to transmit any specific message. 

On the 'next day the same communicator, after the 
experiment to maintain a stable condition in the me- 
dium, Mrs, Chenoweth, explained what the trance was 
and what had to be done to make it possible to eliminate 
its influence as far as possible upon the transmission 
of messages. He said that the *^soul or ego moves from 
one state of consciousness to mother with rapidiby and 
ease and grasps many memories and at the following 
instant moves to future possibilities with rapidity un- 
surpassed by etheric waves and to keep the ego at a 
prescribed point for a time and let the normal faculty 
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of yision (pictographic process) work may help the 
concentrative powers and give expression in speech or 
writing/^ That is the consciousness of the psychic 
must be arrested in its transitions from one state to 
another and concentrated on the business at hand to 
get any message at all through. The subconscious has 
to be trained to concentrate as the normal conscious- 
ness does in attention, and this is no easy task. 

He then spontaneously added that in the use of 
anaesthetics, the reason that subjects sometimes get 
glimpses in vision of the transcendental was that the 
mind ‘^stood for a moment on the threshhold before 
passing into the spiritual realm’’ and in this way could 
utter some expression of its vision. On being asked 
if this was not the reason the best messages some- 
times came through in the transitional stage of the 
subliminal recovery of normal consciousness, he replied: 
‘^Precisely. It is in a familiar atmosphere and easily 
recognizes signs by which one knows another, words 
written or spoken, or appearances of places or friends.” 
Here there is the tacit admission that in the trans- 
cendental world proper, beyond the threshhold, the men- 
tal states and symbols of the borderland and normal 
life do not hold and that messages depend on the lucky 
retention of the borderland condition for their trans- 
mission and intelligibility. The vastness of the prob- 
lem here ought to be apparent. The confusion that we 
witness in the work becomes perfectly intelligible on 
such a conception of the complicated conditions affect- 
ing communication. 

A further statement by one well known in the work 
of psychic phenomena who died in 1892 shows the 
complications of the subject and confirms an explana- 
tion of the process which I had already conjectured 
some years ago from the occurrence of certain phe- 
nomena. Speaking of the development of conditions 
for securing more specific evidence and uncontaminated 
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messages he said, that they had to select for the medium 
on the other side a personality with whom the psychic 
on this side might become familiar, because she was 
more likely, in the trance, to pay attention to a familiar 
person and not to notice the desired communicator. 
That is, with a surrounding number of persons who 
came to communicate, or to even witness what was 
going on, her subconscious was likely to turn attention 
to one already known and this act of attention put her 
into rapport with the thoughts of that person and his 
or her thoughts would be delivered accordingly. That 
•is, communication is a matter of rapport with the 
thoughts of a particular spirit and rapport with that 
spirit is a matter of attention. Every one is familiar 
with this law in a social circle. We hear the conversa- 
tion of those to whom we pay attention and do not 
hear that to which we do not attend. We may be 
talking with a friend and get tired of the conversation 
and turning the ear to another while we still look 
our friend in the face, but hear nothing of what he says, 
but hear what the other person says. Here percep- 
tion is a matter of attention and rapport produced by 
it. It is the same with the psychic. If she happens 
to give attention to a given spirit that spirit com- 
municates by virtue of the fact that his stream of 
consciousness is tapped and others are not, and the 
conditions must be so managed that intruding invaders 
are not known or noticed and that the attention be 
attracted to the right personality. I have witnessed 
this phenomenon in more than one instance "with Mrs. 
Chenoweth. It occurred with Mrs. Piper under the 
Phinuit regime. The Imperator group developed con- 
ditions so as to prevent this sort of invasion too fre- 
quently and got them so organized they did not inter- 
fere with the pertinence and evidential character of 
the messages for the sitter. Stability of attention is 
the pre-requisite of the best mediumship. 
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All this will clearly explain why messages are rarely 
characteristic of communicators in style, a demand 
usually made by the uninformed as a condition of ad- 
mitting the spiritistic hypothesis. But if they had 
made any intelligent investigation of the subject they 
would never make such a demand, or present the ab- 
sence of such characteristics as an objection to the 
theory of their origin. The modification would be ex- 
ceedingly great under such circumstances and readers 
who study the records, if they could also see the ac- 
companying handwriting, could not escape the conclu- 
sion of interfusion of personality in both writing and 
messages. 

We have then nothing direct in the process of com- 
municating. There are now two persons, the spirit and 
the sitter, but in addition there are the medium, the 
control and often a whole group of personalities to 
reckon with in the influences on the mind of the me- 
dium, That fact ought to imbue our objectors with 
some humility in the study of the phenomena. But 
they only laugh and dispense ridicule and we must ex- 
pect them to do this until it becomes respectable to 
investigate the subject seriously and scientifically. In 
the meantime the duty of the few that are interested 
and working is to accumulate more and more facts 
until the public and the scientists are forced by the 
strength of evidence to yield their prejudices. 

The next point is the operandi of the com- 

munications themselves.' TEis appears "to the la3anan 
and others as if it were simply talking or writing 
through ^ the medium as we are supposed to talk and 
write through our own organisms. There is no doubt 
that superficial examination of mediumship naturally 
suggests this view of the process, but the slightest 
critical study of the facts, as weU as such phenomena 
as I have just described, will easily prove that there 
is no such process. The investigation of details will 
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prove beyond question that the process, whatever re- 
semblances it may have to the influence of the living 
mind on the organism, is very different in its char- 
acter. That once conceded most of the perplexities 
will vanish as difficulties or objections as quickly as a 
morning mist before the sun. The method of com- 
munication, however, may not be the same in all cases* 
It certainly does not appear to be so, but appearances 
are not an infallible guide in such matters. The study 
of the complications may show that one general process 
underlies all the various methods, but it will not be 
necessary to urge this here in order to show what the 
complications are in communicating. 

Take the simplest situation we can imagine, that of 
the medium getting her own messages and not getting 
them for others. We have in that supposition only 
two personalities involved, the spirit and the medium. 
There is reason to believe that, even in this situation, 
there are other persons involved than the one assumed 
to be the chief communicator, and these as necessary 
helpers in getting a message through. If the medium 
is in a trance he or she will not know anything about 
it. The subconscious will be the only recipient of the 
message. But -if the medium is not in a trance the 
communicator has to overcome the dissociation between 
the subconscious and the normal consciousness of the 
medium, and what comes may be as fragmentary as in 
the usual work which we have published. If then the 
message be transmitted in symbols, as is often the case, 
they have to be interpreted by the normal mind and 
as the symbols may involve much more remote analogies 
than ordinary language the message is exposed to all 
sorts of mistake and misinterpretation. That ought 
to be apparent to the veriest tyro in the subject. The 
symbols are not the same in different mediums and 
much will also depend on the experience of the mind in 
interpreting symbols which it will often have to guess 
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at, even wfcn the symbol represents an exact memory 
picture of ihe communicator’s earthly experience. 

But the case is still more complicated when we have 
a mediuKi intermediating between the spirit and the 
^^sitter” or living person. The medium is usually an in- 
termediary between spirit and sitter. One of the methods 
of communication, as I have already shown in a previous 
chapter, is what I call the pictographic method. It 
is that the thoughts of the spirit become mental pic- 
tures to the control or to the medium and have to be 
interpreted by one or the other of these personalities. 
The spirit does not talk or write directly, but these 
have Lo be done either by the control or by the sub- 
conscious of the medium or by the two jointly. The 
spirit simply thinks. This fact has been stated through 
mor^i than one psychic who had never known anything 
abc^t the process in any form. The phenomena in- 
dic/ate it apart from the statements of the medium. 
THe spirit simply thinks and those thoughts become 
vis^ible or audible to the control or to the subconscious 
^1 the medium. If those thoughts take the form of a 
panoramic picture of sensory memories of the earthly 
life, as they often do, they will constitute a series of 
symbols which will have either to be described or inter- 
preted or both. Many circumstances cause the panor- 
ama to be blurred and indistinct, so that description 
or interpretation may often be erroneous. But even 
when not so, the medium or the control may not know 
what they mean at all, but reports them as received 
and the sitter must decipher their meaning by ascer- 
taining whether they represent events in the past and 
terrestrial life of the communicator. If they do, and 
stand for facts not known to the medium, they prove 
the personal identity of the communicator. 

Readers may imagine for themselves the vicissitudes 
of messages under such conditions. If the communi- 
cator cannot control his mental imagery rightly, errors 
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of all sorts will creep inj though the control and the 
subliminal of the medium report correctly what they 
received. On the other hand conditions intervening 
between spirit and control^ or medium, may distort 
the picture and then description and interpretation are 
liable to mistake. Then crowding of pictures or 
thoughts may enable the control or subliminal to catch 
only fragments of the messages and then add to these 
the complications of misinterpretation and you have 
liabilities that may be called legion. The so-called di- 
rect method which appears to dispense with picto- 
graphic imagery may involve other difficulties, but 
there is some evidence that pictographic processes are 
not excluded by this and hence that the selection and 
transmission of the images will depend more distinctly 
on the communicator who has not had the expexdence 
of the control in managing the organic machinery oi 
expi’ession and thus motor difficulties and complications 
are added to all the others. It may affect the selec- 
tion of incidents that penetrate the veil. That is, 
communicator may have less power to determine wK^J 
thought will be transmitted by the use of the motor 
system than the control who is accustomed to it. 

Now with these complications of the process increas- 
ing as the number of personalities associated with the 
work increase, we can to-day only imagine what may 
take place in the effort to communicate. Experience 
and practise are necessary to enable any one to com- 
municate intelligibly, and even then the whole matter 
depends on the developed character of the medium. In 
addition to this it is one thing to develop power to 
transmit one’s own thoughts and a very distinct thing 
to be able to transmit for others. In many a medium 
the control or guide, whichever it may be, <yin com- 
municate only for himself. He finds it difficult or im- 
possible to receive messages from others and others 
find it impossible to dislodge him from control. In such 
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cases the control knows little of the process and cannot 
produce such phenomena as have been illustrated 
wherever the Imperator group secure control. Adum- 
brations of this fact are apparent in the work of Mrs. 
Chenoweth. A control can communicate easily for him- 
self when he or she has had sufficient experience and 
practise. But this same personality immediately after 
communicating very clearly for himself or herself will 
commit all sorts of error in trying to receive and trans- 
mit the thoughts of other spirits. 

The dissociation of the spirit from the physical order 
involves some intermundane obstacles to transmission, 
obstacles which are greater than the many difficulties 
of transmission under the conditions of control apart 
from them. That is, when the control is working on 
his own responsibility alone he has troubles enough, 
not having the same relation to the organism that a 
living soul has, and then he adds to these immensely 
the obstacles of receiving and transmitting messages 
from others on his side. Jennie P in the Chenoweth 
case can always keep clear of superposition in the writ- 
ing when she is communicating for herself, but let her 
undertake to receive and transmit messages from others 
and I have to watch the hand and pad to prevent super- 
position of messages until they would become illegible. 
Her attention has to be given to the communicator 
and the interpretation of the pictographic images, and 
the writing in lines has to be neglected and left to my 
guidance. 

Now we must remember that a medium is what the 
controls often call an ^‘'open door” through which any 
one can come unless that door is guarded. When sys- 
tematic work has to be done the guide or control has 
to keep others away from that door or in a situation 
in which their thoughts will not interfere with the 
process of communicating. If this were not done you 
would have a telephone open to any one or a hundred 
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in the immediate vicinity. What would be the result 
of half a dozen people talking near the receiver of a 
telephone? Readers can imagine the answer for them- 
selves. It is the business of the controls and all the 
group of personalities in charge of a medium to keep 
others away from speaking connections with the tele- 
phone, so to speak. And their function even goes 
further. They have to keep different channels of the 
nervous system from transmitting different thoughts 
at the same time. They claimed through Mrs. Piper, 
Mrs. Chenoweth and Mrs. Smead that they could in- 
fluence different nerve centers, and obsession shows this 
to be a fact. In that case they have to learn in the 
control of a medium to avoid influencing one center 
while another is working. I have known different 
thoughts to come through Mrs. Chenoweth’s vocal or- 
gans from those that were being written. I have also 
known the vocal organs to transmit a part of the 
thought that was coming in the writing while another 
part was coming by the latter process. Often as the 
automatic writing stops at the end of a sitting, the 
subliminal recovery will begin a message at once that 
may either be an attempt to finish the one interrupted 
by the stopping of the writing or may be an entirely 
new incident or a name not directly associated witJi 
the message that was being delivered through writing. 
In all this we have evidence of action upon different 
nerve centers in the process, and the control, in order 
to have the messages systematic and rational, must 
inhibit the interfusion of messages through different 
centers at the same time. 

Now Dr. Hodgson said in one message that they 
could “not inhibit the transmission of their thoughts.’^ 
He was, of course, speaking of the process when con- 
troUmg and communicating. He was not denying that 
this inhibition could be effected by others whose func- 
tion it was to do this. He had in life always main- 
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tained that the primary function of Rector, the control 
in Mrs. Piper’s work, was to inhibit certain thoughts 
from coming through. Those thoughts might be those 
of communicators in the vicinity, so to speak, who 
either wished to send messages or could not hinder their 
passage, if any attention was paid to them. 

The telephonic analogy is especially apropos here. 
The telephone wire cannot prevent the carriage of what- 
ever voice is used near it and a communicator in rap- 
port with the “open door” or organism that serves 
as a telegraph or telephone wire will inevitably transmit 
his thoughts and it requires some one or more person- 
alities to prevent this, or to prevent the irrelevant 
thoughts of a given communicator from going through. 
Every nerve center might act as a medium in a purely 
mechanical manner unless some one can prevent it. 
Either the communicator or the control has to inhibit 
this tendency, and probably it is most frequent that 
others have to perform this function while the control 
and the communicator manage to convey only the right 
thoughts of one trying to transmit messages. 

This rapport of which I speak may consist in the 
medium’s attention to a given personality. I had a 
sitter present with Mrs, Chenoweth. All at once a 
certain personality began to make love at a great rate 
to the sitter, if I may interpret ajBFectional messages 
in this manner. I thought it might be some deceased 
lover of the lady present, as I knew her husband was 
living and at home only a few blocks away. The me- 
dium did not know who was present. I remained silent 
and let things take their own course. At the end of 
the sitting the pet name of the man who was com- 
municating came as he signed it to his living wife, and 
I saw who it was, as he had been a communicator be- 
fore. He was a well known man. I asked the sitter 
if it was relevant and she said it had no meaning what- 
ever to her and did not know who it was. I did not 
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tell her, but wrote to the communicator’s wife and 
found that all the incidents mentioned by him were 
correct and good evidence of his identity, I afterward 
learned that he had been an intimate friend in the 
family of the sitter, so that his appearance was rel- 
evant. But what he said was wholly irrelevant to the 
sitter, though relevant to his wife and characteristic 
of previous messages. The next week I asked the con- 
trol, Jennie P, why this person was communicating, 
and her answer was that he had not communicated, but 
was “in the room” looking on. She said the sitter’s 
father and mother were communicating. I told her 
that not a word had come from them, but that this 
well known person not only gave his pet name but 
told incidents in proof of his identity. The situation 
surprised the control and she said they did not know 
this on their side at all, but thought that the father 
and mother were communicating. 

Before explaining this take another incident. I was 
trying to get the contents of a sealed letter. Mrs. 
Chenoweth started into the trance and was only in 
the subliminal stage of it when she saw and named 
the lady who had left the sealed letter, an absolute and 
unknown stranger to her, and then she remarked that 
she saw Dr. Hodgson standing by her and giving her 
directions as to how to proceed with her message, re- 
peating the words she thought or heard Dr. Hodgson 
saying. Suddenly she finished the sentence with a sort 
of jerk, having repeated it very slowly, and reached 
for the pencil, and Dr. Hodgson began with the auto- 
matic writing, saying that “here he was writing, though 
he had not intended to do it.” 

Now what took place probably in both these inci- 
dents was this. The subliminal saw, on the one occa- 
sion, the well known man mentioned, and on the other 
Dr. Hodgson, and simply turned her attention to them. 
This put her in rapport with them and their thoughts 
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and her automatic machinery began to write out their 
thoughts. If we are talking to a friend in social group, 
but turn the attention of the hearing to another, 
though we still avoid betraying our action to the friend 
with whom we are talking, we will hear the talk of the 
person we are listening to and not that of the person 
we are looking at. We have in the two incidents a 
psychological law exactly that which I have indicated 
in the conversation with a friend. Attention is the 
cause of rapport. Once that rapport is establiMied, the 
automatic machinery of the medium will reproduce the 
thought which its attention has enabled it to receive. 

Now it is the prevention of such anomalies that the 
control must cause. Or, if not the control, other per- 
sonalities associated with him or her. The automatic 
machinery is such that it must respond like a telephone 
wire to the current. The whole process must be or- 
ganized and protected in an intelligent way to make 
systematic communications possible. Then they must 
at the same time prevent the occurrence of hysteria and 
obsession. Their work must be done between the two 
extremes of getting through no message at all and 
causing insanity to the medium. Any one can indulge 
his imagination as he pleases on the complications of 
such a situation. But the process is not one controlled 
as easily as we control our own speech. It suffers from 
liabilities of all kinds and this is no place to analyze 
or develop them fully, either with or without the facts. 
I can only indicate that twenty-five years of^ records 
have produced the facts on which this outline is based. 

When the pictographic process is added to this^ we 
have still greater complications. The control receives 
the communicator’s thought in the form of phantasms 
or hallucinations and has to interpret them. The ac- 
curacy of the interpretation will depend on the extent 
to which the mental imagery of the communicator is 
reported to the control in correct form or in remote 
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symbols. If the symbols are remote, tney will cause 
all sorts of error in the interpretation. I have wit- 
nessed instances in which the medium had great diffi- 
culty in finding out what the meaning was of very clear 
phantasms, and often the sitter or person for whom 
they were intended could not suspect their meaning 
until further imagery was transmitted and the message 
translated by the medium in various ways, often not 
altogether clear to him. 

Now imagine how this would be complicated in the 
double control, or “driving tandem” as we have called 
it. A double distortion might take place before the 
phantasm came to the subconscious of the medium. 
The communicator’s thought becomes a phantasm to 
Jennie P and she transmits this to G. P. who describes 
what he sees, though he must do this with the sub- 
conscious mechanism of the medium and have his ideas 
modified by the transmission. How do we ever get 
anything accurate at all.? But this matter of accuracy 
aside, the main thing of interest is that the process 
of communicating is not like our own, but the trans- 
mission of symbolic phantasms, perhaps by a telepathic 
process, through two or more minds before it reaches 
the sitter, and perhaps often through half a dozen or 
more minds. No physical or neural machinery is em- 
ployed until the message reaches the subliminal of the 
medium and we may assume that from that point on 
the process is like our own. But its initial stage has 
no resemblance to anything we know except the phan- 
tasms which sometimes occur in telepathic phenomena. 

Let me briefly summarize the conditions affecting the 
process of communications between the dead and the 
living, and in connection with them the main elements 
of the process, so far as they are known. We, in fact, 
know very little of them, and such as we do know are 
barely general outlines of a process which is not es- 
peciallv familiar to normal life. 
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1. There is a state of dissociation in the medium, 
some interruption of the normal relation of his or her 
own consciousness with the organism. 

2. Rapport with a transcendental world, whether 
that be of incarnate or discarnate consciousness. In 
hypnosis and secondary personality this rapport is 
usually with the physical world. 

3. In some cases a trance on the part of the medium, 
shutting off the influence of normal consciousness upon 
the machinery of expression. 

4. In some cases the retention of normal conscious- 
ness, but the establishment of rapport with the trans- 
cendental so that messages may be received and inter- 
preted and then expressed normally. 

6. In some cases the interpretation of symbolic mes- 
sages and consequent liability to distortion and misin- 
terpretation on the part of either medium or control. 

6. The existence of a control or guide through whose 
ii^tervention all messages have to be effected. This con- 
trol may be single or plural. 

7. The existence of pictographic imagery represent- 
ing the transformation or transmission of the com- 
municator’s thoughts into phantasms in the mind of 
control or medium. 

8. The description or interpretation of these phan- 
tasms by the control so as to make them intelligible, 
when they are not self -interpretable, to the sitter. 

9. The action of the control on the automatic ma- 
chinery of the medium either by virtue of echolalia 
or through the intelligence, conscious or subconscious, 
of the medium. 

10. The inhibition of intruding agencies in order to 
make the communications systematic and rational. 

All these facts show how different the process is 
from that which we imagine it to be. There are no 
superficial resemblances or analogies to the intercourse 
and expression of normal life. If we then add to this 
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the idea that the spiritual life is a mental one and 
possibly with no resemblances to the present physical 
life except what the phantasms represent, we will have 
decided limits to our knowledge of it, and this also 
even if we find that the reality of that world resembles 
the representation as much as a photograph or a 
retinal image does the actual object from which it 
is taken. At least we can be certain that the phan- 
tasms which characterize the pictographic process do 
not assure us •per se of the reality which they adum- 
brate. Whatever else that world may be than a mental 
one will have to be determined by further investigation, 
but the connection between it and the physical life 
must be through these mental processes which arc based 
upon memory and the phantasms which it produces and 
transmits. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Nature of a Future Life 

I DO not propose here to discuss the evidence for a 
life beyond the grave. The possibility of it was 
discussed because I wished to remove the usual 
philosophical objections to it in order to refer merely 
to the evidence for its being a fact. That evidence 
consists of two classes of facts. (1) The uniform 
experience of the race from the earliest times which 
has given rise to its religions and belief in another life. 
(2) The recorded results of observation and experiment 
by the various Societies for Psychical Research. It 
is the latter facts which have given credibility to human 
experience and tradition generally, after eliminating 
the influence of the imagination and 'superstition that 
had attached itself to these legends. 'Tylor’s Primitim 
Culture shows that the universal existence of the same 
ideas among savages widely distributed and separated 
from each other and without any possible connections 
points unmistakably to experiences which the Socie- 
ties for psychical research have verified as unquestion- 
able facts. I have published in Science and a Future 
Life, and in Psychic Research and the Resurrection 
summaries of the scientific evidence for survival after 
death, and Mr. Frederic W. H. Myers in his Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death has col- 
lected a mass of evidence pointing in the same direction. 
Hence with the accumulated evidence of survival I shall 
not produce any quantity of it in this volume. I shall 
treat the hypothesis of survival as scientifically proved. 

23B 
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I here make no concessions whatever to the skeptic. 
He shall be treated as so far behind the times that 
he can safely be ignored. 

But when it comes to the problem of the nature of 
a future life the question is very different. We may 
have evidence that personal consciousness survives and 
yet have very inadequate evidence regarding the 
conditions under which it continues its existence. What 
we know of its bodily associations does not afford any 
clear indication of what it shall be apart from them. 
We have to assume that, if consciousness survives at 
all, it may do so in at least three possible conditions. 
(1) As a function of an “astral” or Pauline spiritual 
body, the Epicurean “ethereal” organism. (£) As a 
fimctional stream in the Absolute, as it may be now 
supposed to be in this life. (3) As a functional stream 
in connection with some point of force or atom. Any 
one of these is conceivable, and when it is freed from 
the body, we must seek evidence of which it is. Very few 
people, however, will understand any of these concep- 
tions, unless they are acquainted with the philosophic 
points of view wliich they summarize. The first is the 
Pantheistic or monistic, the second the Epicurean, 
Christian, and Theosophic, and the third the Cartesian 
as developed in the philosophy of Leibnitz and Bos- 
covitch. Now it would take too much space to discuss 
these systems here and they would either be unintel- 
ligible to the layman when discussed, or would have no 
interest to him, if intelligible, since it is something else 
that he seeks than summarized conditions of survival. 

The proper way to clear up the matter is to ascer- 
tain what people expect or want in the case and tbon 
see if their view is rational. The philosopher and the 
layman are usually wide apart and the latter has no 
understanding of the former, while the former, if he 
understands the latter, has little patience with him. 
But whatever’ the layman may wish or thinTf, and 
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whether it be right or wrong, he determines the way 
the problem has to be discussed. 

To the uneducated mind the very phrases ‘‘future 
world,” “life after death,” “immortality” are likely to 
convey a misconception of the problem. “World,” 
“life,” and any term referring to existence are con- 
struable to most people only in terms of normal ex- 
perience and that is sensation. Few have done enough 
thinking to make themselves independent of sensory 
ideas in what they believe pf things either here or here- 
after. A “world” is a physical thing perceived by the 
senses, and even if we go so far as to represent it 
as immaterial, we are perpetually imagining it in the 
forms of sense perception. Life is appreciable as a 
place for the enjoyment of sensation, and any attempt 
to represent its conditions as non-sensory is to take 
all its attractions from us. Heaven, for the majority 
of the race, is a world of unimpeded and insatiable 
sensation. To say that a future life has no resemblance 
to this life and that it is an abstract stream of con- 
sciousness is to rob it of all its real interest, and the 
average man would consider such an existence, perhaps, 
as the worst possible sort of hell. We are so accus- 
tomed to think in terms of our sense experience and 
to measure all the joys and pains of existence by sensa- 
tions, that we can hardly imagine any form of existence 
that would be either intelligible or pleasurable to us, 
unless it represented what we know and appreciate. 

The layman has not been accustomed to analyze his 
ordinary experience into sensations and inner con- 
sciousness. Sensation is the central point of interest, 
or at least the one fact by which he endeavors to repre- 
sent what he means by a world, especially when he has 
to talk about it. States of consciousness going on in 
one’s head and not representable by sensations will 
have to be found and appreciated by each man himself. 
But sensations can be talked about and easily made 
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intelligible. Hence all language about a future life 
for those who have done no philosophic thinking con- 
veys ideas that they interpret in terms of their sensory 
life. They expect the future existence to be like this; 
not necessarily like it in its pains and struggles, but 
like it in its appearance, as they construe it to the 
imagination, and with unlimited sources of happiness, 
and this usually without work. An examination of all 
the popular rehgions and their conceptions of the after 
life will show how they clothed it in sensuous imagery. 
They were only reflecting the more or less necessary 
habits of mind in which we all live. We may use the 
term “spiritual’’ all we like, the majority of mankind, 
when it refers to a future life, conceive it^as a place 
which repeats the conceptions of the earthly life in all 
its essential aspects except what they would call the 
physical. The pearly gates and golden streets of 
Revelation illustrate this. That is, they think of it as 
a world of light and form and as a complete replica 
of the physical world. They take Milton and Dante 
realistically. When they use the term for any mental 
experience, they mean to exclude sensation from it, 
and most probably refer to what the psychologist would 
classify as' the emotions, the elations of the human 
mind in which they feel happiest, I usually find these 
to represent the idea of the spiritual so far as it 
is an earthly experience. The distinction is that be- 
tween the sensations and the emotions. But in ap- 
plication to another life it is conceived as a place 
duplicating at least the forms of the present existence. 

Now it is not my purpose in thus stating the matter 
to controvert it nor to approve of it. I am only call- 
ing attention to the limitations under which most people 
think in this subject. The most philosophical are not 
wholly exempt from them. They cannot talk about 
anything to others except in terms of sensory symbols. 
An advanced civilization may have refined them, but 
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each individual in the course of his education must 
pass through the process of refining these conceptions 
and a slow process it is. All our common and clear 
knowledge is expressible only in sensory imagery. We 
can indicate the meaning of terms in the last analysis 
only by pointing to the physical objects which they 
denote, and if our experiences associated with them 
are also common we may seize the connected meaning 
of things in that way. An object may become a symbol 
of a feeling and so language may grow to express non- 
sensuous mental states to those who have passed 
through the experience of them and their association 
with the sensory object. Thus to the savage, religion 
may be only fear of his fetish or the supposed deity 
in it. The word would have no other meaning for 
him. But if he advanced to the highest stage of civiliza- 
tion, it might mean a more refined mental attitude and 
would not be directed to a physical object at all, but 
to some supersensible reality which he would not fear 
but reverence. The term would thus denote an ex- 
perience which the savage might not have, but which 
the civilized man would understand from its association 
with the whole group of ideas that have grown up 
in connection with all the problems of philosophy and 
theology. It thus becomes, not the sensuous objects 
that he has in mind when he speaks and thinks of the 
spiritual, but the states of mind which his development 
has associated with them, though he may ^still use the 
same old words for denominating them. 

The antagonism between the reflective and the im- 
reflective mind is this. The reflective mind tries to 
think of things as having some sort of existence apart 
from the way sensation represents them. The unre- 
flective mind accepts his sensations as correctly report- 
ing the nature of things. The reflective mind, for example, 
when it looks at a lamp thinks that the sensation is 
a subjective product of his own mind reacting against 
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undulations of light which have no resemblance to the 
lamp, and hence that he does not really see the lamp 
itself or “in itself,” to employ a familiar phrase of 
philosophers. He supposes, or at least thinks he sup- 
poses, that the real lamp is different from its appear- 
ance and that the mind is the important factor in 
making that appearance. The object or lamp is not 
known beyond that apparition, to use a term that helps 
to distinguish between appearance and reality. 

On the other hand, the unreflective mind draws no 
such distinctions. It assumes that we see things as 
they are. The lamp is seen and the sensation or mind 
has nothing to do with making it what it is or appears 
to be. It does not have to think the lamp away, so 
to speak, in order to understand the situation. It 
does not even reckon with sensation. It becomes a 
reflective mind the moment that it admits that there 
is a sensation as a means of knowing the lamp. It 
may not even suppose there is a sensation or any 
peculiar process for knowing that the lamp is there. 
It is the object that interests it and this is seen as it 
is. A distinction between the lamp and the appearance 
is not drawn and in fact the “appearance” is not recog- 
nized as a factor in the problem. The situation is not 
analyzed by it into separate elements; namely, the 
lamp, undulations of light, impression on the retina, 
molecular action in the nerves transmitted to brain 
centers, reaction at these centers, sensation, perception, 
judgment, etc. These are the products of the reflective 
mind and they give rise to the idea that the object 
“in itself” is not seen, but that the mind produces the 
appearance and that the lamp per se is not known or 
perceived. We may have to infer something there as 
a cause to account for the mind’s reaction, but it is 
not seen as it is. 

Now this opposition between the reflective and the 
unreflective mind has never been wholly set aside. One 
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concentrates interest and attention upon the object of 
knowledge and cares nothing about the process and 
intermediate steps to it. The other fixes attention on 
these intermediate steps and eliminates the object from 
consideration. The distinction between the two types 
of minds is much supported by the phenomena of illu- 
sions and hallucinations, where we clearly see the dif- 
ference between appearance and reality, whenever we 
discover that the phenomena are illusions or hallucina- 
tions. In these phenomena we find clear illustrations 
of things taken for real, but which turn out to be 
products of the imagination or the brain, so to speak. 
They help us to reinforce the distinction between ob- 
jects and their appearance. An illusion or an hal- 
lucination may be taken as representing a real external 
thing, and this so firmly in a disordered mind that the 
conviction cannot be shaken. But the normal mind 
discovers that the phenomenon is only a product of 
his own mind. It has all the characteristics of the 
real thing except confirmation by another sense than 
the one affected. Applying the same principles to 
normal sense perception the reflective mind here sup- 
poses that all sensations are subjective phenomena and 
it tends to interpret them as indicating only the uni- 
formity of events, not representing their nature ob- 
jectively. He may accept their corrective influence on 
each other, but not as representing the nature of the 
things themselves. He will call that an illusion or 
hallucination which will not have an associate of the 
proper sort in another sense. He may resort to touch 
to test whether his vision may be associated with an- 
other sensation, or is an illusion or a hallucination, 
but he will not regard the touch as expressing anything 
more of the nature of the thing than sight. He will 
construe experiences as uniformities of events, not as 
correctly representing the nature of things. 

Now it is clear from this that the reflective mind 
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gets into the habit of thinking something away, so 
to speak, when it tries to think or speak of things. 
The real world becomes to it something that is not 
revealed in sensation or sense perception. That is, not 
revealed in its nature. He thinks of it as the negatwe 
of sensation; it is not as it is seen, touched, heard, 
tasted, etc. Hence it is sometimes called an intellectual 
world, meaning that it has to be thought rather than 
sensed, though that mode of expression does not make 
it any clearer to the unreflective mind. The reflective 
mind tends to some form of idealism on this account. 
The unreflective mind tends to materialism in so far 
as that is expressed by sensory conceptions. The 
idealist means to abstract from sensory ideas; the 
materialist is a realist in some sense of the term. But 
the complications between the various schools are not 
so simple as that,^^ This is owing to differences of 
interest and should be briefly explained. 

The reflective mind, I have said, tends to think of 
the world as the n^atiye of what sensation seems to 
reveal. Whether he shall call it spiritual or not de- 
pends on his definition of the term “spiritual.” If 
“spiritual” be the negative of sensory and does not 
imply consciousness, then his world, the physical world, 
in its essential and non-sensory nature, would be re- 
garded as immaterial in the ancient sense of the term. 
But if “spiritual” meant a conscious reality, then the 
negation of sense would not imply this and there would 
be an immaterial world that is not “spiritual.” But 
the confusion incident to the use of the tei'ms “spirit- 
ual” and “immaterial” with their uncertain and 
equivocal meaning is too great to attempt to wholly 
unravel it here. Suffice it to say that we may clear 
up the question in another way. I have here appealed 
to the terms merely to suggest, without developing, 
the relation of the problem to ancient points of view. 

To return to the difference between the reflective 
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and the nnreflective mind. The unreflective mind, as 
remarked, thinks of external reality as correctly repre- 
sented in sensation. It would be wholly materialistic 
but for other influences to interest it in something im- 
material. This interest induces it almost always to 
believe in a spiritual world which it has in some way 
to distinguish from the material world. Hence it thinks 
of it as non-physical and physically non-sensory, but 
as like the sensory world in appearances and forms. 
Such a mind does not try to conceive it as constituted 
like internal consciousness. It duplicates the physical 
world in its conceptual appearance and forms but not 
in its substance. Hence the tendency to construe all 
phenomena purporting to be evidence of such a world 
as acceptable, if acceptable at all, at their face value. 
The ‘^spiritual’’ world to him is like the physical world, 
except that it is not really physical. He negatives 
sensation, but only partly so in his conception of the 
^Spiritual” world. He does not think of it as a stream 
of inner mental states and emotions without body or 
form. He thinks of it as repeating the physical forms 
of existence without physical substance. 

On the other hand the reflective mind takes a different 
course. He has to perform a double act of abstraction 
to determine his views. He has one for determining 
the supersensible nature of the physical world of sense 
and one for the nature of spirit. He does not accept 
sensation as the measure of existence and so thinks 
away from it to determine what the real nature of 
reality is. But he does not necessarily substitute con- 
sciousness for it. He makes matter in its real nature 
supersensible, as in the atoms and all realities that 
do not affect the senses in any direct way. For him 
the ^^spiritual” would have to be Something that had 
non-sensory states of consciousness, whether here or 
hereafter. When he supposes a ^‘spiritual” world 
hereafter, he means a world of souls that can think 
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and are conscious, having cast aside the physically 
sensory states and perhaps all sensory states whatso- 
ever, not assuming ethereal organisms and sensory 
processes. That is to say he must abstract from both 
the physical and the sensory to get his idea of “spirit.” 
The unreflective mind assumes something analogous to 
sensory processes in such a world and when reduced 
to technical terms, it would be an ethereal organism 
carrying on mental and sensory processes analogous 
to the physical life. But the reflective mind tends 
to think away all sensory analogies and equivalents 
and all material things also, whether supersensible or 
not, when he tries to conceive a “spiritual” world. This 
forces him to make it a world of inner consciousness, 
the mental states and emotions which we have apart 
from sensations. He would perhaps call it a world 
of “pure spirit,” whatever that may mean. But whether 
he applied such an adjective as “pure” to it or not, 
he thinks of it as a life of consciousness independent 
of sense and free from all analogies with the physical 
world. His “spiritual” world would thus be one of 
mind living in its own activity and divested of every 
resemblance to the sense and plij’^sical world. 

This difference of conception is not easy to clear up 
by showing what the facts are. There are abundant 
facts, but we have not been able to estimate their 
value. The effort to estimate them is complicated with 
the controversy between the two schools about the na- 
ture of the physical world to which both have the same 
access. If they differ as to the nature of matter which 
affects the senses, they are likely to differ much more 
regarding a “spiritual” world which either does not 
affect the senses or reveals itself so rarely as to have 
its revelations doubted by virtue of the unfavorable 
comparison of its influences with those of sensational 
experience. That is io say, the real or alleged evidence 
of a “spiritual” world is so ‘infrequent, compared with 
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that for the physical world, that it is exposed to a 
skepticism which physical science does not feel. We 
may then summarize the possible views to be taken of 
an after life. 

1. There is that which was based upon the doctrine 
of a physical resurrection. This view simply repeated 
the physical life after a period of non-existence or 
“sleep” in the grave. This conception made the “spirit- 
ual” world a physical one. No intelligent person holds 
this view any longer. 

2. There is the view that conceives it as analogous 
with the physical world, but not physical. This point 
of view makes the “spiritual” ethereal in some sense 
and reproduces processes perfectly analogous with our 
ph 3 rsical sense perception. It is the Theosophical view 
.and that of many Spiritualists. It involves no ab- 
stractions except from physical sensation. It simply 
“etherealizes” the forms of sense, to appropriate a 
phrase used against Platonic idealism by Aristotle. It 
satisfies the imagination and the mind that does its 
thinking in the forms of sensation. 

3. The third view thinks of a “spiritual” world as 
purely mental and without the forms of sensation. It 
thinks of “spirit” as essentially what is involved in 
the inner consciousness, as in meditation and reflection, 
reasoning and all internal states. It conceives mind 
as unrelated to space and so does not require the 
“spiritual body” theory to support it. The doctrine 
is the logical development of Cartesian and Leibnitzian 
theories. It thinks of “pure” consciousness as an ac- 
tivity without sensation and so believes that another 
life would be without both the physical and the ethereal 
as a replica of the physical, though not itself physical. 
In other words, it denies the existence of a sensory 
organism such as the Theosophist and many Spirit- 
ualists assume. 

" The first of these views has been wholly abandoned 
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by all thinking classes and lingers only among those 
unreflecting minds that cannot eradicate the authority 
of tradition or traditional language. It is not a view 
v^hich requires consideration here. But the decision 
between the other two conceptions is not so easy to 
make. To the scientific man it may not be necessary 
to make the choice, and morally I do not think it 
would make any difference to any one whether one or 
the other conception was true, provided consciousness 
was preserved in some form with its memories and 
capacities of “spiritual” development. For this reason 
— and it is only the ethical question that is of im- 
portance — ^it is not necessary to decide between them. 
We may only use the two conceptions for estimating 
such facts as come to us. 

The division is between those who think that the 
future life must involve a world with the main features 
of the present one, except that they are not accessible 
to the physical senses, including a mechanism which 
shall perform functions analogous to those of percep- 
tion, and those who make it purely mental and either 
ignore the sensory aspects of it or minimize them to 
such an extent that they do not figure importantly in 
the life of “spirit.” It is possible that both views may 
be combined. They are not necessarily contradictory. 
In fact, they are combined in the life of the present 
physical world. We have a life of sensation or external 
perception, and a life of internal consciousness and 
reflection which may go on independently or parallel 
with the sensory. There is no reason why the same 
process should not be repeated in a “spiritual” world, 
with whatever variation of their order of dominance 
might be possible or probable. This is only a matter 
of evidence. It is not to be decided one way or tlie 
other by a priori methods. 

Now for the first of these two theories there is much 
evidence that is at least superficially apparent. The 
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dsiini is coiista.iit ia tae literature of Spiritualism. The 
only difficulty is to determine its value. For instance, 
George Pelham through Mrs. Piper claimed that spirits 
had an astral fuc siTnilc of the physical organism.^* 
Since George Pelham gave so much evidence of personal 
identity in the same system of messages, it is natural 
to attach some weight to the claim here made. But we 
are confronted with the uncertainty as to where the 
subliminal influence of Mrs. Piper’s mind may enter. 
We_ merely suppose that those incidents which are un- 
equivocally supernormal require external intelligence 
to account for them, and it is the verification of the 
statements as facts of the communicator’s earthly life 
that compels the hypothesis of an outside agency to 
account for them. But statements not verifiable will 
have to be received with less assurance when the claim 
is made that they represent facts in a transcendental 
world. 

We know that the subconscious is a factor in all the 
phenomena and it still remains to determine the boun- 
daries between its work and that of spirits. Where 
the facts are not verifiable by living testimony we have 
not yet been able to assure ourselves of the boundary 
between external and internal influences. We do not 
yet know enough of the subconscious to assign its 
limitations exactly and hence we have to submit to 
the possibility that it may fabricate much that is closely 
associated with the facts that are evidence of the super- 
normal and so of external agency. From what we 
know of the normal knowledge and beliefs of Mrs. Piper 
and her education we might not naturally infer that 
the subconscious would probably invent such a view 
as the “astral fac simile of the physical organism.” 
Still when we consider that the tendency of such minds 
as hers, which was uncritical, especially when its re- 
ligious opinions were formed, to conceive the spiritual 
world in the naive way, and that the subconscious exer- 
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cises the same functions as the normal mind, we may 
well suppose that the menta"' » ’ ^^7i-es which constantly 
came to it in the process <. T .uiniiiunication would easily 
suggest to it just that idea and the subconscious might 
thus interpret it as indicating something about that 
world. Nor can we resort to the work of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth to prove the case, though it does confirm the idea 
of an ethereal organism. For some incidents of Mrs. 
Chenoweth show rather clearly that what is taken for 
an “astral fac simile^' may be only a ‘^mental picture.” 

Take the incidents commented on in my Report of 
the case. In one, two churns and a dog with a dog 
churn were mentioned and described as if realities. The 
dog was said to be present. But Mrs. Chenoweth be- 
lieves that animals as well as human beings have souls, 
and so, instead of supposing that she was seeing a 
mental picture as was the case in the instances of 
the churns, tacitly aVimitted by the subconscious itself, 
she supposes the dog is actually present, when there 
is no more reason for supposing that presence than sup- 
posing that of the churns. Phantasms produced on 
the subconscious of the living by external intelligence 
accounts for the facts, and considering that the sub- 
conscious would naturally take these phantasms for 
reality, as it does in dreams, deliria, and hallucinations, 
we may hesitate to regard the matter as proved by 
any isolated incident. The vision of my grandmother 
as a “little wrinkled old woman” and at the same time 
of seeing her “standing by laughing” points in the same 
direction. This view of it would not have been ap- 
parent but for the evidence at the same time that it 
was my father communicating and that the picture of 
the wrinkled grandmother was a memory or mental 
picture of my father conveyed to the subconscious of 
the medium. Hence whatever evidence we have of the 
ethereal body or “astral fac simile*^ is subject to criti- 
cism from the mental picture method of communxcatin£rr 
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But there is a consensus of statement on this matter 
from many sources. It seems to be quite a uniform 
conception of the next life and this without any prob- 
ability that the subconscious of so many people would 
be agreed. In fact, it comes through those who seem 
never to have thought of it normally or to have had 
any previous theories about it. In this respect I think 
the evidence is not to be despised. The agreement 
among communicators is so general in all ages that it 
will take a very extensive proof that the mental picture 
process of communicating is the only one to set it 
aside. I do not think we are prepar^ to decide this 
matter positively at present. The matter must be held 
in abeyance for a while. 

On the other hand, there is much to suggest the 
view that the spiritual life after death is mentally crea- 
tive, so to speak, and hence that the analogies with 
the earthly life are not sensory in respect to stimulus, 
but mental and creative. In the first place, all are 
agreed that we must get rid of the sensory life as we 
know it and this leaves us with the internal mental 
faculties as our furniture. It is the inner life that 
survives and not the physical. Hence it would be the 
memory, imagination, self-consciousness and all the 
functional activities connected with the dream life, hal- 
lucination and dellria that would survive. These func- 
tions might not be disorderly or irrational as in hal- 
lucinations, dreams and deliria. They might be as ra- 
tionally organized as in normal physical life. Dreams, 
deliria and hallucinations are phenomena that are best 
adapted to proving the existence of such functions with- 
out constituting their nature. Now all of these func- 
tions make their own world so to speak. They do not 
represent the nature of the stimulus, but the organic 
nature of the subject which manifests them. They 
create their ideas, even when definitely related to 
stimulus. Their relation to reality is in imitating it 
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in appearance without our right to make that reality 
other than a direct creation of the mental. Ib is this 
process that is operative in the mental picture method 
of communicating. The thoughts of the communicator 
are seen as realities, probably what may best be 
described as hallucinations to both sender and medium- 
istic receiver. Assuming this to be the regular pro- 
cedure the evidence would be strong for an idealistic 
as distinct from a realistic world with its accompani- 
ment of stimulus and perception after physical an- 
alogies. 

There is a fact that points toward this view of the 
case. It is the frequent occurrence of the statement 
that some spirits do not know they are dead. This 
is an incident that occurs in all sorts of persons as 
mediums. I have known it to come through cases where 
the idea was repugnant to all previous beliefs of the 
subject. It suggests that the deceased is in a dream 
state, in which we know hallucinations are the form 
in which the thoughts of the subject appear, and in 
the dream life we do not know our condition at the 
time and wliile not aware of any body, we assume that 
the world is the same physical world which we appre- 
ciate in sensation. Now if a person released from the 
body should simply continue for a period, more or less 
extended, to exercise the functions of the subconscious 
on his meiriories, as we do in normal dreams, he would 
not know he was dead and he would not distinguish his 
apparent world from the physical one of his normal 
life. If the spiritual existence only gets this process 
organized into an orderly and rational one, the subject 
might discover that he was dead, but he would find the 
spiritual world to be unlike the physical both in respect 
of its causal relation to mental states and in respect 
of its nature. The basis for the whole spiritual world 
would thus be in the phenomena of mental pictures and, 
assuming that they are creations of the subject, it 
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would be conceivable that an objective ethereal world 
with sensory organisms to meet the wants of knowledge 
might not be necessary, especially if telepathy were 
the process of communicating between spirits. For 
them all existence might be purely mental. 

Such a view would seem to be confirmed by that 
curious phenomenon so general in communications. I 
refer to the constant reproduction of long past mem- 
ories which seem to have no rational meaning but to 
suggest or establish the identity of the person from 
whom they really or apparently come. But this is not 
at all conclusive. We do not know enough of the con- 
ditions and the process of communicating to urge this 
interpretation of them. They rather show the extent 
to which past experience may continue to haunt the 
mind of the discarnate, if the communication is not 
an unconscious influence by the spirit and not at all 
indicative of its real condition. 

There is one objection to this hypothesis that it is 
the subjective powers and memories that dominate the 
spiritual life to the exclusion of an acquisitive life after 
the manner of sensory perception. It is that life after 
death would not seem to be progressive and would only 
repeat in mental form the stories of Sisyphus and Ixion. 
The mind would be living only in its past, for ever 
repeating its past and making no new acquisitions, a 
dream life which only incessantly goes over its earthly 
existence, like the heroes of Valhalla who are forever 
hewing down shadows which only rise up again to renew 
their ceaseless and bloodless contest. Assuming this view 
of the situation we could only feel awed by the moral 
condemnation under which we should live in such a sys- 
tem. We should be unable to escape the past and 
equally unable to make progress. We should be con- 
fronted with the situation described by the Christian 
doctrine — one school at least — that there is only one 
probation for men a^id that is the present life. His 
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eternal happiness or punishment would be made here 
once for all and no opportunity beyond the grave for 
reform or salvation. 

There is no doubt that many of the real or alleged 
communications with the transcendental world suggest 
this interpretation. But it may be only a superficial 
one. We do not yet know the exact conditions under 
which these phenomena occur. For all that we know 
the conditions under which communications are possible 
tend to confine messages to memories of the past, at 
least to bring out such memories as suggest this inter- 
pretation of nature. Besides the view has to face the 
constant claim of communicators that it is a life of 
progress, which it would not seem to be if it be only 
a dream life based upon the contents of past experience. 
The law of progress and evolution in the present life 
would involve or suggest a similar law for the next life, 
and whether it included more than a dream life, how- 
ever well and rationally organized, we should have 
something analogous to perception to determine that 
progress, if it be only that of telepathy between dis- 
carnate minds. 

It is quite possible, as already remarked, that both 
processes may be combined in the spiritual world, as 
they arie in the physical, though the “poetic,” creative 
processes, may have more play in such a world than in 
this one. We have no way at present to decide this 
dogmatically. We have only data for stating our prob- 
lem and it must remain for the future to solve it with 
any assurance. The facts emphasize mental phenomena 
more than they do the gi^a^i-material, even when they 
simulate its forms, and it is the mental life which the 
idealist must emphasize in his scheme of the world. For 
the practical and ethical mind it makes no difference 
which view prevails. All progress and happiness de- 
pend on the preservation of consciousness and it is not 
jthe material world that constitutes this to-day* It 
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makes no difference to our achievements and happiness 
whether we treat our mental states as subjective or 
objective creations. The main point is to keep these 
mental states or consciousness in existence, and so the 
nature of the future life is subordinate to that just 
as the nature of the present life is subordinate to the 
facts of consciousness. 

The acceptance of an ethereal organism for the soul 
Would imply a great deal as to the nature of a “spirit- 
ual” world. It would carry with it the probability of 
an environment after the analogy of the physical world. 
The communications constantly convey this conception 
of it also when the details of such a world are reported. 
But when we have to discount many of them, and pos- 
sibly all of them, for their relation to the possible 
method of communicating by mental pictures or tele- 
pathic hallucinations from the dead, we would not be 
sure that our idea of the reality was correct. Appari- 
tions at least superficially support the doctrine of an 
ethereal organism, only that the reproduction of “spirit 
clothes” is a difficulty, especially when they are replicas 
of one’s earthly habiliments. But this feature of them 
is so easily explained by the theory of telepathic hal- 
lucinations that the fact of apparitions does not sus- 
tain the theory of ethereal organisms when the nature 
of apparitions is thus analyzed. 

The significance of the pictographic or “mental pic- 
ture” process in communications should perhaps be 
explained a little more fully. It removes many per- 
plexities from the phenomena and suggests the nature 
of the activities in the spiritual world. One of the 
apparent anomalies in mediumship was the represented 
existence of “spirit clothes,” “houses,” “cigar manu- 
factories,” “whisky sodas,” and a general reproduction 
of the physical life. The communications from the 
spiritual world or such as claimed this character were 
often so confused that they suggested an abnormal men- 
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tal condition of the communicator and Dr. Hodgson 
and myself long maintained that view of the situation. 
This meant that we proposed the hypothesis of a sort 
of trance or dream state for the communicator while 
communicating, but not necessarily for his normal 
spiritual life. But the discovery of the pictographic 
process in communicating very much reduced the evi- 
dence for such a view, though it does not wholly remove 
the supposition of some abnormal mental situation for 
the communicator. But it is not necessary to discuss 
the relations of these two views; namely, between a 
normal and an abnormal state for communicating. 
They are compatible with each other though the evi- 
dence for one or the other of them is modified by the 
pictographic process of transmission. The important 
thing here is to know what the pictographic process 
is and its relation to the problem of the nature of the 
spiritual life. 

I have described the pictographic process as one in 
which the communicator simply thinks and his thoughts 
and memories become a panoramic picture to the con- 
trol and the subconscious of the medium. To the 
‘^dreaming” consciousness of the psychic these pictures 
would most naturally be taken as real, at least until 
he or she learned they were in fact hallucinatory. Most 
psychics, not being educated in psychology and, much 
more, being in a state when the critical faculties of 
reality are not alert, naturally take these pictures as 
representing a real world like our own, save that it 
is not perceptible to normal sense. It was years in 
my work with Mrs. Chenoweth before her subconscious 
discovered that what she saw consisted of mental pic- 
tures. They had been taken for realities. The thoughts 
and memories of the communicator appear as actual 
realities and will be taken as such until the subconscious 
can learn that they are merely pictures transferred 
from one mind to another. 
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The consequence is that, when tliis has once been 
settled, the significance for explaining the paradoxes 
of these phenomena is very great. “Spirit clothes” 
and spiritual houses will give no more difficulty to our 
minds. They are, at least in many instances, items 
in the identification of a spirit, though interpreted by 
the psychic as realities. We have no longer to inter- 
pret them as gzf-asi-material. They are mental phe- 
nomena masquerading as realities of another kind, but 
masquerading only because the subconscious of the 
psychic and the naive minds of listeners misunderstands 
their nature. All the perplexities of reproducing the 
material universe are resolved into mental phenomena 
instead of material ones. On this view of them the 
whole system of j^A^^z-physical realities loses its difficul- 
ties for the mind of observers and the Swcdenborgian 
view that the spiritual world consists of mental states 
comes into the foreground and idealism wins a place 
in the interpretation of things. Swedenborg did not 
know anything about the subconscious, nor did he know 
anything about the pictographic process of communi- 
cating. 

The result was that he did not allow for subcon- 
scious modification of messages, and he had no means 
of distinguishing between the reality and the mental 
picture of it. The mental picture and the reality were 
taken to be the same thing or representative of each 
other. Such a thing as veridical hallucinations he did 
not dream of, and so the spiritual life partook of the 
same nature as the material in its form and expression. 
But his emphasis upon its being mental states implied 
more of a distinction than he developed in connection 
with psychology. He did not appreciate the idealistic 
doctrine as worked out by Hegel afterward, who was 
practically a spiritualist, as he admitted the whole field 
of psychic phenomena'. But Swedenborg did discover 
that the spiritual world had to be interpreted in terms 
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of mind instead of physical reality and it only required 
that we discover the pictographic process and the crea- 
tive, or apparently creative, functions of the subcon- 
scious to understand his system better and to bring 
it into harmony with the known phenomena of psy- 
chology. 

But the important thing to remark in this phan- 
tasmal conception of spiritual reality is that it sug- 
gests a larger creative function for mind in the spiritual 
world. We illustrate it in normal life in our dreams 
and hallucinations, and often in the clear phantasms of 
hypnosis. It is less manifest in poetry, day dreaming, 
and reverie. But in subliminal activities it is very 
noticeable, and it means that we can create our own 
world, a world of ideals, which if rationalized means 
that we can make our own happiness or misery as we 
please. Our world, at least at first, will be what our 
habits in this life make it, good or bad according to 
those habits. This creative power may go so far as 
to enable the mind to act directly on ethereal reality, 
if such there be in some sense, to produce replicas of 
the physical universe, the response being more ready 
and direct than matter to acts of will. Communications 
represent the process as one of thought creation and 
whether it be direct action on something more yielding 
to desire and will than matter or purely a mental crea- 
tion makes no difference for the idealistic point of view. 
It emphasizes the creative power of thought and so of 
the possibility of making our world exactly as we 
desire. 

In our physical life we can act directly by the will 
upon the body and only indirectly upon matter external 
to it, but we cannot by any act of will create the body. 
The mind, however, by slow processes can affect the 
organism whether for health or disease and that fact 
signifies at least a limited power over matter by the 
mind. That power may be extended in the spiritual 
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world so that desire and will may act more effectively 
on both the '^‘spiritual” or "'^astral” body and its ex- 
ternal environment to create or mold into form the 
realities which are reported in mediumistic communica- 
tions. But I conceded that this view is still in the 
speculative stage, and if we construe that world as 
consisting of mental states the resemblance to our pres- 
ent physical world in the communications about it 
would be explained and the process of creative action 
made intelligible without invoking any conceptions of 
the miraculous. 

There are just two directions in which we have to 
look for a solution of the problem. The first is toward 
some hypothesis of “spiritual substance” or the ether, 
or a finer form of “matter” than we have been accus- 
tomed to suppose. Communications quite generally 
represent the spiritual world as a finer form of matter, 
and the tendencies in physical science toward a whole 
cosmos of transcendental forces at the basis of the 
sensible world make this claim plausible. The second 
point of view is the purely idealistic one ; namely, that 
the next life is purely mental. As already remarked 
the two points of view may be combined and we have 
discussed briefly the possibility of retaining mental 
functions after the dissolution of the sensory activities. 
We shall come to it again. 

Physical science suggests a proof of an ethereal world 
which is not so easily set aside. It has resolved the 
atoms which have been supposed to be the basis of 
matter as known by the senses into ions and electrons 
which are supposed to be ethereal in their nature. Elec- 
trical, magnetic, thermal, and luminous phenomena are 
supposed to be ethereal functions rather than material, 
and Sir Oliver Lodge insists that all inorganic matter 
even, as well as the organic, has an ethereal double in 
support of its existence. Whether this last be true 
or not, the hypothesis of the ether sets up a world 
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distinctly analogous to the physical, except that it is 
supersensible. We may call it a form of ^^matter” if 
we like, that will not alter the facts, which are that it 
is supersensible and shows none of the properties of 
matter as known to the physical senses. 

Besides I appeal to it here only as an ad Jiomkiem 
argument whose conclusion coincides with the teaching 
of real or alleged communications from the dead, and 
this before the ether hypothesis had any such concep- 
tions and dimensions as it now has. There is nothing 
in human knowledge to contradict such a view of the 
world and many facts seem to make it reasonably pos- 
sible. Hence when we obtain communications through 
minds wholly unacquainted with scientific theories, com- 
munications that assert such a world analogous with 
the physical but supersensible, we shall have to give 
them due weight and possibilities, though we suspend 
judgment until we get proof. This argument from the 
supersensible forces of physical science is not discount- 
able from the theory of apparitions and telepathic 
hallucinations, so that as long as the ether hypothesis 
prevails in physical science it wiU have its importance. 
In the field of psychic research we shall have to prose- 
cute experiment until we have determined the limits of 
telepatliic hallucinations. 

That there are no absolute breaks in nature would 
suggest or confirm the idea of an analogous world. 
This is the law of continuity. We find a beautiful illus- 
tration of it in the three conditions of matter, the 
solid, liquid and gaseous. It seems from our present 
scientific knowledge that it applies to every known form 
of matter. Some of the gases have been first liquefied 
and then solidified and many of the liquids can easily 
be solidified. Water is the example familiar to all. 
Mercury, one of the heaviest substances, seems always 
to remain a liquid, but if the temperature be made low 
enough it, too, solidifies. It seems that the whole qucs- 
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tion is one of temperature and pressure. Now these 
several conditions of matter are those which can be 
tested by normal sense perception. They represent con- 
ditions in which the essential properties of matter as 
known by the senses can easily be tested. But suppose 
a condition of matter in which one of the so-called 
essential properties is lost, just as hardness is lost by 
melting ice into water, or as visibility is lost when water 
is turned into vapor, and we might have a condition 
of matter that would not aifect the physical senses 
at all. 

For instance, suppose impenetrability be eliminated 
while gravity was retained. I do not know that this 
is either possible or a fact, but it is conceivable. If 
it occurred it might be the real form of matter which 
we could call spirit. But I neither know nor care 
whether this is possible or not. The important thing 
is that the terms by which we name things are not 
the most essential matter. It is the facts and the 
differences they express that is the main thing. 
Whether we shall call spirit a form of matter, ether 
or anything else makes no difference, provided that 
the facts require us to suppose that consciousness sur- 
vives, It is not important to call the subject surviving 
by the name of “spirit,” It may be called anything, 
on the condition that the term does not carry with 
it the associations that belonged to something else. 
Hence I am only showing how we might have conditions 
of matter which would alter it as much as aqueous 
vapor is an alteration of ice. It would establish the 
continuity of nature in a way to suggest possibilities 
which we do not recognize at first. 

Whether the next life is a form of material universe 
makes no difference to any one. It is only for the 
sake of clear terms and thinking that we avoid calling 
it material. Usage has associated certain definite limits 
to the properties of matter as known to sensation and 
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physical science. We do not find consciousness a uni- 
versal property or function of it and so the term' 
‘^spirit” comes in only to name something that does show 
these peculiarities and if any form or condition of mat- 
ter can show them, there will be no objection to so 
naming the subject of them, provided we understand 
the conditions under which it is done. The term will be 
so changed in its wider meaning as not to carry with 
it the negative implications, of the older import. Of 
course, if the transcendental world were a form of mat- 
ter we should quite understand that it would not be 
absolutely distinguished from what we know, and it 
might help to understand the ethereal organism theory. 
But whether it be this or not is immaterial for the 
ethical importance of the fact of survival. It is this 
last which constitutes the main point of interest. 

We must remember, however, that the question must 
not depend on the tenability of the ether hypothesis. 
The corpuscular theory of matter which was based 
upon the discoveries of radium and radio-activities 
would supplant the hypothesis of ether which had been 
universally accepted before. The corpuscular theory 
nevertheless would not alter the general analogies. It 
more distinctly conceives matter after the analogies 
of the atomic doctrine and does not assume properties 
so distinctly opposed to those of matter as does its 
rival hypothesis. Yet it is always dealing with the 
supersensible and only the imagination and the lan- 
guage used about it carry the conception of matter 
as sensibly known, the fact being that corpuscles, es- 
pecially if you stop to think of their definite affinities 
in conception with the monads of Leibnitz and Bos- 
covitch, may be described as equally immaterial with 
the ether, immaterial at least so far as sense perception 
is concerned, and that would suffice to prevent the or- 
dinary materialism of science from pre-empting the 
field of speculation. 
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In no instance, however, can we condition either the 
fact or the nature of a future life upon the metaphysics 
of physics. They are merely ad hominem appeals to 
minds familiar orUy with physical concepts. No con- 
clusion can be more assured than the premises on which 
it rests. Whatever doubt exists about either the ethereal 
or the corpuscular theories will be transferred to the 
conclusions based upon them. What we require is in- 
dubitable facts from which conclusions can be drawn, 
not speculative and metaphysical theories which, what- 
ever their importance, are often nothing more than con- 
ceivabilities which too many people use as facts. 

A much more hopeful possibility lies in the hypothe- 
sis of really or apparently creative mental states, or 
a rationalized dream life. We have to solve the per- 
plexities of certain details that appear to be nonsense 
and offer excusable opportunities for ridicule. It is 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s book ^^Raymond'^ that challenges 
ridicule and the temptations of both skeptic and lay- 
men must be met. 

When we come to read the communications reported 
of his son, we might be impressed by some of them at 
least, but our incredulity may be excited by certain 
apparently preposterous statements about the nature 
of the life after death. If we cannot give a reasonable 
explanation and if they seem superficially to have the 
same credentials as others, or at least associated with 
the veracity of the communicator, we draw back from 
them and raise a skeptical query about the whole mass 
of facts. It has been these apparently absurd state- 
ments that have excited so much ridicule among other- 
wise intelligent people, accustomed as they are to the 
language of ordinary life and the interpretation of it 
in accordance with normal experience. But we must 
remember that we are here dealing supposedly with 
another world or state of existence.* I quite understand 
the layman’s difficulty with such statements as are 
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made about brick houses and cigar manufactories in 
a spiritual world, and I would not dissent from his 
attitude of mind, if I took the same superficial meaning 
of the terms or statements. But the layman — and also 
the scientific man who does not get above the view of 
the layman — totally misunderstands the position of the 
really scientific man in such cases. The fact is, the 
layman is governed by assumptions which no really in- 
telligent man would indulge and we have to show him 
that fact as a condition of obtaining a hearing on such 
incidents. 

Nothing appears more preposterous to intelligent 
people, or even ordinarily unintelligent people, than 
talk about houses and cigar manufactories in a spirit- 
ual world, and this not because there is a moral revul- 
sion against such things, but because they represent 
it as a material world which should be accessible to 
sense perception and yet is not so. The internal con- 
tradiction involved in such statements suffices to make 
them absurd and false, at least as most naturally con- 
ceived. The literature of spiritualism is full of ma- 
terial analogies in this respect. It always insists that 
the occupations of the earthly life, and these of what- 
ever kind, are continued after death, our modes of life, 
manners, dress, behavior, etc., adding difficulty to be- 
lief, besides the usual objections of materialism. The 
spiritual world is always represented as a sort of replica 
of the material cosmos. All the great works on the 
subject are full of this and of analogies of material 
existence. They appear so preposterous that skepti- 
cism must not be blamed for withholding belief or for 
systematic ridicule of the whole thing. It certainly has 
reason to disturb the easy credulity of the unintelligent 
man who readily accepts everything in a literal sense 
that co^es to him regarding a transcendental world. 
No man can safely venture to defend such views in their 
superficial import. 
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But it will be no apology for real or apparent ab- 
surdities to call attention to certain facts of which 
physical science makes much in its own theories and 
conceptions. 

1. All physical science, in its speculative causes, has 
been founded on the idea of a supersensible woi’ld which 
it has characterized in sensible terms, whether for lack 
of others that would be intelligible or for reasons affect- 
ing the very nature of the elements concerned. The 
atomic doctrine which has prevailed ever since the Epi- 
curean philosophy originated, or even as early as 
Democritus, has regarded the elements as supersensible 
and yet with attributes ascribed to sensible matter. It 
has asked us to believe in a supersensible world like 
the sensible one in all but the sensibility. It ought to 
be no more paradoxical to believe in houses and cigars 
in an ethereal world than it is to believe in atoms or 
corpuscles. It is only the matter of size that gives 
offense and that is not a factor of importance in the 
problem. 

2. The advocates of the ether hypotnesis ought to 
have no difficulty in conceiving a like possibility. They 
regard the ether as the “double” of matter, the “astral” 
correlate of matter itself, whether organic or inorganic, 
and hence think and speak of it in terras of space rela- 
tions in a manner to imply its entire resemblance to 
matter minus sensibility and the usual properties 
ascribed to matter. Even some of its advocates adhere 
to the idea of the same properties, solidity, for instance, 
though supersensible. Perhaps Sir Oliver Lodge’s be- 
lief in the ether hypothesis made it easy for him to 
dismiss the paradoxes of the incidents referred to. The 
present writer does not find it necessary either to be- 
lieve or disbelieve in the existence of ether, but he may 
well use the doctrines of its advocates as ad Kominem 
arguments against the necessary impossibility of 
houses, clothes, cigars, etc., in a transcendental world. 
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They are no more impossible there than here. A priori 
we should not be able to understand their existence in 
the phj^sical world, if we knew as little about it as we 
do about the spiritual world. Put us outside the 
physical world and we should probably question its 
existence or its possibility. 

3. The whole force of the ridicule heaped ^n the 
ideas menlioncd in regard to duplicating a qua$i-ma.~ 
terial reality in the spiritual world comes from the 
influence of the Cartesian philosophy which has domi- 
nated nearly all modern thought and some ancient sys- 
tems. It has taught such an antithesis between mind 
and matter, thought and reality, subjective and objec- 
tive existence, that a spiritual world has been conceived 
by many people as wholly without qualities of a ma- 
terial world, even without spatial properties. It is 
this assumption that makes spirit talk about houses, 
clothes and other physical realities so preposterous. 
But the Cartesian philosophy may be only half true. 
There may be some sort of opposition between mind 
and matter, thought and reality, subjective and ob- 
jective existence, but it may be no more than physicists 
set up between the sensible and the supersensible world 
in their own realm. It is well known that there are 
supersensible physical realities, without going to the 
atoms or corpuscles for them; for instance, the air, 
many of the gases, X-rays, and perhaps many more 
known to the laboratory. They are still like and unlike 
sensible reality, and there is no a priori reason why 
the antithesis between mind and matter should not be 
resolved in the same way, and to do this would deprive 
ridicule of many claims in spiritualism of its force. 

But I repeat that this is no argument for the naive 
spiritualism which we meet about us. The readiness to 
accept literally every paradoxical statement in this 
work is only a sign of ignorance and it is no escape 
from difiiculties to bow uncritically to really or ap- 
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parently unbelievable ideas in order to save ourselves 
the discipline of skepticism. I sympathize too much 
with doubt in this matter to submit without a fight to 
doctrines which are not easily defended, and I am 
conscious also of enough genuineness in the messages 
to regard absurd statements as a problem rather than 
as necessary absurdities and to justify seeking an ex- 
planation of them. I myself might believe anything 
before I could give unhesitating allegiance to statements 
of the kind quoted, taken at their face value. But 
before we take up such phenomena as those that have 
suggested the present discussion it is well to understand 
the facts of normal life and also what the source of 
difiSculty is when asked to consider really or apparently 
preposterous statements about the other world. I have 
already discussed at some length the complications in- 
volved in the transmission of messages from a transcen- 
dental world, when commenting on the work of Mrs. 
Sidgwick and the nonsense of the supposed Sir Walter 
Scott. (Cf. Journal Am. S. P. R., Vol. XI, pp. 47-71.) 
We have similar problems before us here and in addi- 
tion also the still larger question of the nature of a 
transcendental world. 

(1) Now right in normal experience, psychology has 
its perplexities regarding the nature of what is trans- 
cendental to sensation. Two schools of philosophy have 
debated this question for many centuries. Some main- 
tain that sense perception properly presents or reflects 
the nature of reality. Others maintain that stimulus 
and reaction fhave no resemblance to each other. It is 
certain that illusions and hallucinations either favor 
the latter school or offer certain perplexities to the 
former. This, however, is no place to thresh out this 
controversy. I can only call attention to it as a van- 
tage ground to which the spiritualist may return when 
he has dealt with all other aspects of his problem. It 
is simply a debated question whether even normal sense 
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perception interprets the objective world as the naive 
realist supposes, and if that be true the conclusion will 
hold all the more for abnormal psychology. 

(2) Whatever explanation we assume for hallucina- 
tions, dreams, and deliria, it is certain that they simu- 
late objective reality with such clearness and intensity 
that the mind takes them for an actual objective world, 
and we cannot even discover the error in most cases 
while the mind is in an abnormal condition. Subliminal 
or subconscious action in these forms seems to create 
reality, as the mind observes the facts when it can get 
access to them normally. During the obsession by them 
they are as real as any normal sensory experience, 
and a thousandfold more so than the ordinary imagery 
of memory, which we never mistake for objective reality. 
We have in these phenomena of normal or abnormal 
experience distinct evidence of a purely mental world 
unadjusted to the objective world. In them the mind 
is apparently creative, and certainly not correlated as 
normally with any supposed stimulus. 

We shall return to the ideas just expressed when 
we have examined some fundamental questions in the 
problem. The first of these represents the limitations 
under which we are placed in all attempts to communi- 
cate knowledge from one person to another. Usually 
we assume that this is an easy thing. But there is no 
more deceptive illusion. Our success in making our- 
selves understood in normal life depends wholly upon 
the extent of our common knowledge and experience. 
The fact is more clearly illustrated in the simple fact 
that we cannot communicate ideas at all unless we have 
the same language, though this language may be noth- 
ing but mimic signs. Unless we have these we cannot 
make our ideas intelligible at all to another than our- 
selves. This is a truism, but most people forget it 
when they come to the consideration of intercommunica- 
tion with transcendental beings. The same truth is 
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illustrated in another way by the fact that we can 
never prove any fact or truth to another mind unless 
that mind has the capacity or experience to see or per- 
ceive the truth we endeavor to present. You cannot 
demonstrate the 'pons asinorum to an idiot. He is not 
capable of seeing its truth. Insight is as indispensable 
as the language by which we communicate, in fact more 
so, and indeed language is worthless unless our neighbor 
has the experience and insight to interpret it or to 
perceive the truth it conveys. The general law is then 
that the mind must furnish its own machinery for 
knowledge. Its own action even in normal life is the 
condition of seeing or knowing, and that extends to 
such a degree that sensation itself represents the mind’s 
own reaction against stimulus and even though it cor- 
rectly represents the nature of objective reality it is 
not this itcslf. You furnish the conditions yourselves 
for perceiving any truth whatever and have to interpret 
sensory experiences according to the extent of your 
knowledge, and this depends on the kind and amount 
of experience that you have. 

All this means that we do not transfer ideas from 
one to another. We see truth for ourselves. We must 
have experience to have knowledge. Nothing is trans- 
mitted. Any one can test this for himself by attempt- 
ing to present any knowledge that he may have to one 
who has not had the same experience. He will have 
to choose terms suitable to the experience of the other 
person. The ideas to be transmitted, to use that ex- 
pression, must be embodied in sensory terms in some 
way and that will depend on the measure of experience 
that the other person has. We constantly feel the 
inadequacy of language to express our ideas and this 
is only because we know that our mental conceptions 
are not fully embodied in sensory pictures and these 
are all that we can use to communicate with others. 
The ideas must be expressed in terms of their experi- 
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ence, and they will even then fail to get our ideas 
unless they can interpret those pictures in the same 
way. All depends on their insight and ability to con- 
struct or perceive their meaning. 

All this means to call attention to the law of knowl- 
edge which is personal experience, not conveyance of it 
from one mind to another. We do not communicate 
ideas right here in the physical world by transmission 
or conveyance in any such sense as that in which we 
convey mechanical ejffects. Vibrations are transmitted, 
but knowledge never, Wliatever knowledge we have is 
the result of sensation, experience. Thus even in nor- 
mal life and in the physical world we can form no 
ideas of reality except through personal experience. 
We forget all this in the use of language. The real 
process which makes language useful we forget or 
ignore, and this is the part played by personal ex- 
perience and sensation. Language does not communi- 
cate ideas bodily. It is only a symbol of common ex- 
perience and this experience is the basis of its meaning. 
Beyond that we can no more communicate ideas than 
we could without language. What we know we know 
by sensation and interpretation. We do not see the 
earth go around the sun, for instance, but interpret the 
significance of certain observations at different times. 
It is the same with all our knowledge. 

All this is perhaps truistic. But I have had to em- 
phasize the limits of knowledge and its transmission. 
These I must summarize in the following manner: (1) 
AU our normal knowledge is based upon personal ex- 
perience, reaction on the stimulus of the external world. 
(2) No conveyance or communication of this is pos- 
sible bodily even in our normal life in the physical 
world. Both these propositions must constantly be 
kept in mind when dealing with statements about 
transcendental world. 

It ought now to be clear where the difiSculty is in 
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any communications about a spiritual world. If we 
cannot convey direct information about the physical 
world in which we normally live, it certainly would be 
more difficult to communicate about one in which we 
do not live. If personal experience is the condition of 
acquiring knowledge, the absence of this about a spirit- 
ual world would assure us that we would have no direct 
means either of ascertaining its nature or of talking 
intelligently about it. In normal life we rely upon 
the uniformity of coexistence and sequence to obtain 
any basis^ for talking about even physical reality, and 
not having this for the transcendental world we are 
still more disabled from communicating intelligently 
about it. Then, added to this, the evident difference 
between the two worlds would make another difficulty 
in the communication between them. The experience 
of the discarnate may have no equivalent in our 
physical world to enable them to make themselves un- 
derstood. There might be superficial analogies between 
the two worlds, but it would be easy to misunderstand 
these. When it is impossible right in our own field of 
experience to express visual experience in auditory 
terms, or vice versa, it ought to be clear how impossible 
it is to present any clear and direct conceptions about 
a spiritual world to minds limited to sense data or 
experience for the vehicle of communication. A super- 
sensible world is not directly expressible in sensory 
terms. This is as true of physics as of spiritualism 
or any other doctrine of transcendental reality. 

These generalizations ought to make clear the limita- 
tions to be imposed upon any statement transmitted 
about a spiritual world. The value of incidents proving 
the existence of supernormal knowledge lies wholly in 
their verification by the living and in the ignorance 
of the facts by the medium through whom they come. 

They arc memories or facts verifiable as such in a 
physical life and do not attest any tiring whatever about 
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the nature of a spiritual world. If they were neither 
verifiable as memories by other living persons nor 
provably unknown to the psychic they would be worth- 
less for any scientific or evidential purposes. It is not 
their testimony to the nature of reality beyond that 
is importantj but merely to the existence of a beyond 
still to have its nature determined. All other state- 
ments have to be verified before they can have value 
and if they relate only to a transcendental world they 
are either not verifiable at all or will have to be proved 
by another than the ordinary means of verification. 
We shall have to apply the same general principles 
which are used in science to ascertain the nature of 
physical reality not directly revealed by individual sen- 
sations or isolated experiences. We do not see the 
rotundity of the earth, for instance, but infer it from 
certain observed facts which imply it. 

With these clear and unquestionable limitations on 
knowledge, or on direct and presentative knowledge 
of things even in normal experiences, we may summarize 
the situation for our knowledge of a transcendental 
world, (1) We have no direct sensory knowledge of 
the supersensible world, whether physical or spiritual. 
(2) The first stage of our knowledge about the spirit- 
ual world would have to be expressed in negative terms. 
This means that it would not be physical in sensory 
conceptions of it. We might get personal identity 
established by communication with it, but this would 
not convey any conception of its nature* (3) Com- 
munications about its nature could not be sensibly con- 
veyed to us directly or in bodily terms and at the same 
time rightly represent it. 

This indicates that we have no resource in sensory 
experience for expressing the nature of a spiritual 
world. What means, then, have we for forming any 
conception of it whatever? We cannot do it in physical 
terms and we have no normal transcendental experience 
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for appeal. The average man and woman interprets 
statements about such a world in the usual terms and 
conceptions. It is assumed that statements convey in- 
formation, when the fact is they do not. We have to 
form our ideas of their meaning entirely from what we 
can verify in ordinary experience, even the supernormal 
which proves personal identity, and because we find 
this true, we are too apt to carry the same assumptions 
over to unvcrifiable statements. 

But if we cannot interpret statements as they ap- 
pear superficially, what can we do? 

Suppose that we conceive the spiritual world after 
the analogy of our own mental world or states. We 
have as direct access to these as we have to the physical 
world. Indeed many would claim that it is more direct 
and that we are better assured of these than we are 
of the nature of an external physical world. Our 
knowledge of our own mental states is certainly more 
direct, even though we do not know all about them. 
But they represent a group of facts quite different 
from sensory experience as we usually conceive it. They 
are direct experience, however, and may afford the clue 
to at least one aspect of a spiritual life. Assuming 
that survival of personal identity has been proved, 
as we do here, death means only the extinction of sen- 
sory phenomena, the reactions of the bodily side of 
our being on the physical world. The inner life of 
consciousness goes on without bodily and sensory re- 
sponses to stimuli. Whether there is more than this is 
not the issue. There may be more, but if we are to 
have any data for forming Sf, conception of it in terms 
of experience they must come from inner experience, 
from our mental states apart from sensation. A future 
life is at least this with our memories, whatever else 
it may be. The existence of memories that prove per- 
sonal identity is proof of that much. The stream of 
consciousness with its memories may go on and de- 
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termine the nature of a spiritual world to the same 
extent to which it exhibits the spiritual side of the 
physical embodiment. 

The n'ext analogy is quite as important. It remains 
by the phenomena of the inner life. I refer to sub- 
liminal or subconscious activities. We have objective 
proof that subconscious phenomena go on and then 
subjective proof in dreams, hallucinations and dcliria, 
as well as the visions and hallucinations of the insane, 
which are more or less objective evidence. In all these 
the subconscious activities of the mind reproduce ap- 
parent reality. They may be said to be creative in 
as much as they represent as vivid conceptions of 
reality as sensation itself. Ideas or thoughts are ‘^^pro- 
jected, so to speai, as if real. The mind apparently 
creates its own world in them, and their normal repre- 
sentative is in abstraction, reverie, and day dreaming, 
which differ only in being less objective in appearance. 
In some cases they may actually reach this apparent 
reality. But usually they represent only more than 
the usual concentration and abstraction in ordinary 
memory. But in dreams, hallucinations, and dcliria the 
reality is as apparent as in sensory experience. 
Thoughts seem to be as real as the physical world 
in such conditions. 

Now we have only to conceive the continuance or 
extension of these subconscious functions to the spirit- 
ual life to construe its nature to that extent and to 
explain a number of phenomena. The pictographic 
process in at least one type of communication confirms 
what goes on there and with this we may understand 
many of the paradoxes in the communications as well 
as the representations of that world. Assume it to be 
a mental world with the power to represent thoughts 
in the form of apparent reality and you have a clue 
both to the interpretation of a spiritual world in terms 
of normal experience, inner mental experience, and to 
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resolve many of the perplexities in the whole problem 
of that world. But for the retention of memory we 
should lose our sense of personal identity, and hence 
for a time after death this memory is concentrated on 
the earthly experiences until adjustment to new condi- 
tions can be made. The subliminal functions act to 
produce apparent reality and then when the subject 
of them gets into contact with a psychic, the communi- 
cation of these images or pictures conveys the idea that 
you are dealing with a g^^asi-material world. The 
dream state of the psychic’s trance leaves the inter- 
preting powers intact and, just as we deem dream pic- 
tures real when asleep, the psychic understands the 
pictographic images as representing a real world until 
he or she comes to learn that they are but mental 
symbols of a reality not accurately or fully expressed 
in the pictures. Until thus adjusted to the spiritual 
world, the dreaming spirit would be what we call earth- 
bound. This would mean preoccupation with memory 
pictures either of the past or of ideal construction, 
and life would be a creative one, so to speak. The 
spiritual life would be a dream life, irrational until the 
earthbound condition had been overcome, and rational 
when the adjustment of the mind had been affected for 
both the dreaming functions and the responses to an 
objective environment. 

Let us apply this to certain types of statement about 
the spiritual life. I have myself seen various assertions 
about it. I shall not vouch for their being genuinely 
supernormal communications. About that I do not 
care. We have to judge of the statements often apart 
from their supernormal character. They simply claim 
to have that character and to be revelations of the 
other world. I have seen a few instances in which the 
general life of people in the physical world was simply 
duplicated. For instance, one case in which the alleged 
communicator asserted that spirits lived in houses and 
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carried on all the functions of housekeeping as in the 
physical world. Another went no farther than to assert 
that he lived in a house like his former physical home, 
though it was “more dreamlike.” Another asserted 
that they live in houses only for awhile and get rid 
of them after their need for them has passed. Another 
said that she did not live in a house, but had all the 
flowers she wanted. Another denied that spirits live 
in houses at all, and some state that they cannot 
describe the spiritual world to us at all and that we 
can form no conception of it until we come to it. 

Now there are contradictions enough in all this, and 
one has only to read many books about the alleged 
matter to discover similar and numerous contradictions, 
or at least statements apparently so preposterous as 
to make belief impossible in all that is said about the 
spiritual world, if interpreted superficially and as we 
interpret ordinary language. But if we look at these 
statements and contradictions with the facts outlined 
above we may find a clue out of the labyrinth. Even 
all these contradictions may find a unity in themselves 
and be perfectly consistent with each other from the 
purely mental point of view. 

Suppose the earthbound point of view for many 
spirits. Their earthly memories might dominate life 
for a time, at least until adequately adjusted, and 
they would thus mentally construct their own world 
as in dreams and hallucinations or deliria. Each per- 
son would give it a character according to his own 
terrestrial habits and tastes. And all this might be 
a mere marginal incident in the process of develop- 
ment, and even casually and involuntarily communi- 
cated at times. The pictographic process going on 
in their minds might involve a larger panorama of past 
and present mental states than we ordinarily suppose, 
so that earthly memories would fuse with transcendental 
mental states in all sorts of ways. Or there might 
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be many cases where earthly memories would so obsess 
the mind as to make reaction against a spiritual world 
impossible or to make even the realization of death 
impossible. As illustration of this take the article 
published in the Journal about the frequent effects of 
being suddenly killed in battle (Vol. IX, pp. 256-281), 
and statements made in the Report on another case 
{Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. VIII, pp. 602-606, 
5££, 630, 61£, 633, 638, 739, 755). The existence of 
hallucinations is affirmed in these instances and to the 
extent of not knowing that they are dead. Such a 
condition would account for much in the statements 
about that life, when interpreted in terms of mental 
experience as we know it. 

Let me take two illustrations in my own dream life. 
I have twice in my experience wakened up in a dream. 
That is, I continued my dream as hypnogogic illu- 
sions though I knew I was awake. In the first instance, 
I was on a mountain top looking at a small lake sur- 
rounded by summer cottages. I took the scene for 
real and became perplexed only when I saw long fissures 
opening in the rocks under my feet and in a moment 
the whole scene vanished and I was in bed instead of 
being on a mountain top. In another instance, I 
awakened and found myself in the old bedroom in Ohio 
and was puzzled by the fact that there was paper on 
the walls, because I knew there was no wall-paper on 
the walls of the room in which I slept as a boy. While 
I was trying to solve the puzzle, the scene vanished 
and I was in my bed in New York, 

In both these instances I was actually awake; that 
is, self-conscious, but the visual picture of the scene 
and the room so obsessed my mind that I could not 
perceive where I actually was, until the obsessing image 
disappeared. My world was my visual picture created 
by fancy or subliminal action. The same phenomena 
may be frequent with the discarnate. The memory of 
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earthly life or imagination o£ it may so obsess the 
mind as to shut out aU realization of death or a spirit- 
ual world in its proper form, and thus repeat over 
the simulacra of a physical world, even taking them 
to be real when they are not. When these activities 
become systematized and rational, they may consist of 
the adjustment of memory to a transcendental world 
so as to present little or no confusion in communica- 
tions about it. But in the condition transitional to 
this or in conditions when the mind cannot control or 
separate memories from mental states more rational 
about the other life, all sorts of mental pictures may 
be transmitted about it, especially when the picto- 
graphic process is the method of communication, so 
that they are misrepresentative of its real nature, or 
are misinterpreted by the mind through which the mes- 
sages are delivered. 

I think Swedenborg is a case in point. Though he 
was weU aware of the symbolic character of much that 
he received, the absence of all knoweldge at his time 
oi the subliminal and the ignorance of the pictographic 
process as a means of intercommunication, prevented 
the realization of exactly what his work meant, though 
he carefully and emphatically defined the spiritual 
world as essentially consisting of mental states.’ j If 
readers of his work will keep this idea in mind they 
will observe in it a gigantic piece of evidence for the 
hypothesis here presented. We to-day are only getting 
scattered evidence of the same view, and this scattered 
evidence is all the stronger because it comes without 
the intention of proving the fact. It is represented in 
mental pictures proving the identity of the communi- 
cator when we cannot assume that the objects so 
presented are real, they are only phantasms produced 
by the thoughts of the dead. 

With these preliminary observations we arc able to 
take up some statements made in the last work of Sir 
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Oliver Lodge, to portions of which we have already 
alluded, and to which the papers called attention with 
much ridicule. I wish to show that such papers do 
not know what they are talking about, even though 
their perplexity is excusable. Let me quote the pas- 
sages which I have in mind, and this time there wiU be 
no newspaper garbling of the records. The first passage 
of interest came in answer to a question whether the 
communicator, Sir Oliver Lodge’s son, remembered a 
sitting at home when he had said he “had a lot to tell” 
his father. 

“Yes. What he principally wanted to say was about 
the place he is in. He could not spell it all out — too 
laborious. (Probably referring to the method of table 
tipping.) He felt rather upset at first. You do not 
feel so real as people do where he is, and walls appear 
transparent to him now. The great thing that made 
him reconciled to his new surroundings was — ^that 
things appear so solid and substantial. The first idea 
upon waking up was, I suppose, of what they call ^pass- 
ing over.’ It was only for a second or two as you 
count time, (that it seemed a) shadowy vague place, 
everything vapory and vague. He had that feeling 
about it, 

“The first person to meet him was Grandfather. And 
others then, some of whom he had only heard about. 
They all appeared to be so solid, that he could scarcely 
believe that he had passed over. 

“He lives in a house — a house built of bricks — and 
there are trees and flowers, and the ground is solid. 
And if you kneel down in the mud, apparently you 
get your clothes soiled. The thing I don’t understand 
yet is that the night doesn’t follow the day here, as 
it did on the earth plane. It seems to get dark some- 
times, when he would like it to be dark, but the time 
in between light and dark is not always the same. 1 
don’t know if you think all this is a bore. 
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‘‘What I am worrying round about is, how it’s made, 
o£ what it is composed, I have not found out yet, 
but I’ve got a theory. It is not an original idea of 
my own ; I was helped to it by words let drop here and 
there. 

“People who think that everything is created by 
,thought are wrong. I thought that for a little time, 
that one’s thoughts formed the buildings and the 
flowers and trees and solid ground; but there is more 
than that. 

“He says something of this sort: — There is some- 
thing always rising from the earth plane — something 
chemical in form. As it rises to ours, it goes through 
various changes and solidifies on our plane. Of course 
I am only speaking of where I am now. 

“He feels sure that it is something given off from 
the earth, that makes the solid trees and flowers, etc., 
etc. 

“He does not know any more. He is making a study 
of this, but it takes a good long time.” 

Before making any comments on this passage I shall 
quote the others and they will together make the sub- 
ject of detailed discussion. He admitted that he did 
not know anything more than when on earth. But in 
a later passage he made some curious statements about 
his clothes. 

^ “Lady Lodge : We were interested in hearing about 
his clothes and things ; we can’t think how he gets them ! 
(The reference is to a second sitting of Lionel, not 
available for publication.) 

“They are all man-u-fac-tured. (Feda, the control, 
stumbling over long words.) Can you fancy seeing me 
in white robes.? Mind I didn’t care for them at first, 
and I wouldn’t wear them. Just like a fellow gone 
to a country where there is a hot climate — an ignorant 
fellow, not knowing what he is going to ; it’s just like 
that. He may make up his mind to wear his own 
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clothes a little while, but he will soon be dressing like 
the natives. He was allowed to have earth clothes here 
until he got acclimatised; they let him; they didn’t 
force him. I don’t think I will ever be able to make 
the boys see me in white robes.” 

This last passage is not especially important for 
any light that it may throw on the doctrine of “spirit 
clothes, but it is another version of the general theme. 
The next passage is the one about the “cigar manu- 
factory” and contains much more of interest besides. 

“He says he doesn’t want to eat now. But he sees 
some who do i he says they have to be given something 
which has aU the appearance of an earth food. People 
here try to provide everything that is wanted. A chap 
came over the other day, (who) would have a 
cigar. ‘That’s finished them/ he thought. He means 
he thought they would never be able to provide that. 
But there are laboratories over here, and they manu- 
facture all sorts of things in them. Not like you do, 
out of solid matter, but out of essences, and ethers, 
and gases. It is not the same as on the earth plane, 
but they were able to manufacture what looked like a 
cigar. He didn’t try one himself, because he didn’t 
care to ; you know he wouldn’t want to. But the other 
chap jumped at it. But when he began to smoke it, 
he didn’t think so much of it; he had four altogether, 
and now he doesn’t look at one. They don’t seem to 
get the same satisfaction out of it, so gradually it 
seems to drop from them. But when they first come 
they do want things. Some want meat, and some strong 
drink; they call for whisky sodas. Don’t think I am 
stretching it, and I tell you that they can manufacture 
even that. But when they have had one or two, they 
don’t seem to want it so much — ^not those that are npar 
here. He has heard of drunkards who want it for 
months and years over here, but he hasn’t seen any. 
Those I have seen, he says, don’t want it any more — 
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like himself with his suit, he could dispense with it under 
the new conditions.” 

The communicator was then asked a question about 
the house said to have been built of bricks and a long 
passage in answer to the query came which was sub- 
stantially the same as before, only more detailed as to 
the exhalations from which they were made and then 
the passage ended with the following interesting state- 
ment, 

‘^Some people here won^t take this in even yet about 
the material cause of all these things. They go talking 
about spiritual robes made of light, built by the 
thoughts on the earth plane. I don’t believe it. They 
go about thinking that it is a thought robe that they’re 
wearing, resulting from the spiritual life they led; and 
when we try to tell them it is manufactured out of 
materials, they don’t believe it. They say, ‘'No, no, 
it’s a robe of light and brightness which I manufactured 
by thought.’ So we just leave it. But I don’t say 
that they won’t get robes quicker when they have led 
spiritual lives down there; I think they do, and that’s 
what makes them think that they made the robes by 
their lives.” 

These are the most important passages in the book, 
important for the indications of paradoxical state- 
ments likely to awaken suspicion or ridicule. The first 
explanation of them that offers itself is that of sub- 
liminal dreaming by the medium, and I shall not refuse 
critics the claim that such influences occur in these and 
similar phenomena. I admit such influences even in 
the evidential matter where we can positively verify 
the facts, and where we cannot verify them the skeptic 
enjoys much impunity for his statements, though the 
fact that the supernormal cannot be accounted for in 
that way to some extent establishes a presumption for 
transcendental influences in the non-evidential matter. 
But I am not going to refuse skeptics the influence of 
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the subconscious in such instances, and it will be worth 
while to quote Sir Oliver Lodge on the same point in 
vindication of his admission of the facts to his record, 
a circumstance not generally noticed by his critics. He 
says: 

“A few other portions, not about the photograph, 
are included in the record of this sitting, some of a 
very non-evidential and perhaps ridiculous kind, but 
I do not feel inclined to suppress them. For reasons 
see Chapter X.II. Some of them are rather amusing. 
Unverifiable statements have hitherto been generally 
suppressed, in reporting Piper and other sittings ; but 
here, in deference partly to the opinion of Professor 
Bergson — ^who when he was in England urged that 
statements about life on the other side, properly 
studied, like travelers’ tdles, might ultimately furnish 
proof more logically cogent than was possible from 
mere access to earth memories — ^they are for the most 
part reproduced. I should think myself that they are 
of very varying degrees of value, and peculiarly liable 
to unintentional sophistication by the medium. They 
cannot be really satisfactory, as we have no means of 
bringing them to book. The difficulty is that Feda 
(the control) encounters many sitters, and though the 
majority are just inquirers, taking what comes and 
saying very little, one or two may be themselves full 
of theories, and may either intentionally or unconsci- 
ously convey them to the ‘control’ (the subconscious 
as Sir Oliver probably means) who may thereafter re- 
tail them as actual information, without perhaps being 
sure whence they were derived.”'* 

*In measuring the importance of certain statements in. the 
record it is important, as most readers recognize, to faiow what 
•previous and normal information the psychic may hare had in 
regard to the point at issue. The statements about the nature 
of the other world might be the reproduction of the medium’s 
previous reading or conversation with others. Hence I wrote to 
Sir Oliver Lodge for information as to the psychic’s concdtioii 
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WitH this I cordially agree and I may even go 
farther and say that I have no objection, so far as 
the present exposition will be concerned, to regarding 
the njon-evi^ntial matter, especially the real or ap- 
parent nonsense, as altogether subliminal padding My 

and knowledge of the subject, especially asking if she had read 
Swedenborg, His reply to me is as follows: 

*‘Tlie medium is in a trance when she gives her messages, and 
usually appaiently a deep one. I have never seen any sign of 
memory of what has been given in trance, though she may occa- 
sionally hear things from other sitters to whom Peda (the contiol) 
has perhaps chattered a little. 

^ ^ Concerning what she has read, she tells mo that she has not 
read Swedenborg, but she has undoubtedly been under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Hewat McKenzie, whose book called 'Spirit Inter- 
course^ she no doubt knows, since he has been a friend of hers 
for some time, and had sittings wxth her once or even twice a 
week for many months. 

"The medium, or the control, seems to get the messages some- 
times pictorially, sometimes audibly. There is no one method to 
the exclusion of others. 

"I have challenged Feda that she has got the un verifiable kind 
of things from sitters,* but she insists that she has given it to 
them, not leeeived it from them. Though I think she would 
admit that sometimes she uses their language m ^ mgs 

which she says anyone could see who was aboi ' v i on 

that side. She seems to agree with the descriptions that Raymond 
has given and to regard it as a sort of common knowledge 
up there. 

"I agree with you that all this puzzling matter is instractiye 
when properly recorded, and I did not feel at all ‘ 
excluding it from my book. Ridicule is always so 
a little more or less does not matter.'' 

Sir Ohver Lodge then goes on in his letter at some length 
to give his own theory of our normal interpretation of physical 
objects and regards it even here as a "mental one," a view 
taken by the idealists generally, but the sense m which this is 
true would require too much space to discuss here and I only 
refer to it as involving a presumption^ of just what I have 
discussed in this paper, and I allude to Sir Olivor Lodge's state- 
ment of it only to indicate that it explains why he would include 
the apparent nonsense m the records. 

There is nothing in Hewat McKenzie's book which would giv» 
rise to the idealistic interpretation of the other side and hence 
it IS not hkely that the medium in this instance would derive 
the ideas discussed from that source. As sho^ had not read 
Swedenborg she was not drawing from that authority. 
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construction of it here will not depend on its being 
genuine spiritistic communication. All that I shall do 
will be to show that it is consistent with a spiritistic 
world as a mental one, whether it has any quasi- 
material nature or not. It is quite possible that the 
apparent nonsense is not all subliminal creation. Most 
subliminals would hardly be so absurd as to forfeit the 
right to consideration by talking palpable nonsense. 
The very fact . of the nonsense is of a character to 
make one pause, even though he has no temptations 
to believe the superficial meaning of the data. A really 
scientific man will demand an explanation of the facts, 
whether he believes them or not. That is what I wish 
to undertake here. 

It is the quotation of statements about living in brick 
houses or having cigar manufactories ih the spiritual 
world out of their context and without explanation of 
either their environment, or the actual views of the 
author, that creates all the trouble with the public, 
both with believers and with skeptics, neither of which 
class will take the trouble critically' to read the facts. 
Let me take the first passage, about the brick house, 
and estimate it in the light of the hypothesis that the 
spiritual world may be a mental one and not to be 
measured by the conceptions of sense perception and 
their flavor of physical reality. 

Careful readers of the passage in which the asser- 
tion about brick houses is made will find associated 
statements which qualify its superficial import. The 
communicator frequently speaks of “the place where he 
is now” and evidently does not always, if ever, mean 
by it merely the other world as distinct from the 
present physical world. There are intimations that 
he recognizes difference of conditions or “planes” in 
the spiritual world in which appearances or realities 
are different. Readers will note that he indicates his 
confusion at first on the other side and that in the 
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physical world the walls of physical houses appear 
transparent to him now and that things in the trans- 
cendental world appear so solid and substantial, evi- 
dently reflecting a stage of opinion there in which he 
thought it otherwise. Indeed he even says that things 
appeared vague and shadowy at first, showing the in- 
fluence of subjective limitations then,. 

The allusion to mud on his clothes shows a stage of 
reflection in which such things appeared false. He 
had evidently speculated on it, and his perplexity about 
night and day is more than interesting. He lets drop 
statements in reference to it which show that the al- 
ternations are due to his own mind and not to external 
reality, as with us. Then immediately he mentions 
only to reject the ^‘thought theory” as explaining the 
appearances to him. He here shows familiarity wdth 
the dream theory of reality in that world and implies 
that it is held by others. But he is not satisfied wibh 
it, though his perplexity about night and day would be 
solved by it. Moreover the theory that brick houses 
are mental phantasms would appear more rational than 
the jz^asi-physical theory which he advances, especially 
the reference to “essences,” etc. It is even admitted 
that the “thought theory” is not his own, but one 
suggested to him. Being a physicist in life, he would 
naturally enough revert to material causation for ex- 
planation even as an act of memory and would be 
puzzled by any idealistic doctrine that appeared to 
contradict this view. A similar phenomenon occurred 
in the experience of Mrs. Elsa Barker, in her Letters 
from a Living Dead Man. The communicator there 
also thought his experiences on the other side at first 
were hallucinations and investigated them, coming to 
the conclusion that they were not such. In my own 
opinion his conclusion was wrongs and his earlier im- 
pression about them was more nearly correct. It is 
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probably the same here with Sir Oliver Lodge’s com- 
municator. 

It is curious to note also that the same question 
is raised in the passage about “spirit clothes.” The 
theory is directly advanced that they were thought 
productions, subjective creations of the mind as based 
on the ideas of earthly life. The communicator dis- 
believed it, but may have been partly or wholly wrong 
about that, though conceivably right in the suspicion 
that this was not all. What else such things may be 
remains to be determined. 

The cigar manufactory incident is more complicated, 
but still more in favor of the idealistic explanation. It 
should be noted that it is qualified by allusion to ap- 
pearances which the ordinary Philistine does not stress 
in his ridicule. Note first that he distinguishes between 
those who continue to want sensory satisfaction and 
those who do not, placing himself among the latter. 
Those who continue to desire earthly pleasures are 
earthbound and have to be cured, so to speak. The 
indispensable condition of their progress is the eradica- 
tion of sensory longings or desires. As long as these 
obsess the mind the clear and true realization of a 
spiritual world would not be present, any more than 
it is with sensuous people among the living. It is clear 
also from the context that the man who asked for a 
cigar had had his perplexities about the other world 
when he got there and he had some sense of humor in 
demanding a cigar in thinking that this could not be 
supplied to him, though other things could. 

Take the case as one in which suggestion is used to 
cure the subject of his illusions or hallucinations. An 
earthbound spirit is haunted with the desire to smoke 
as a memory of his terrestrial life and finding others 
apparently satisfied with the production of thought 
realities he ventures to ask for what he thinks is im- 
possible. But those who wish to exorcise his hallucina- 
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tion or sensuous appetite may have tried by suggestion 
to create the hallucination in him of a cigar with aU 
the machinery that such a suggestion might arouse, 
and he might find in the effort to get satisfaction that 
he could not do it and the desire would atrophy or 
disappear. Readers will find that the whole situation 
is clearly like what I have indicated, and it is the 
same with the ^Vhisky sodas.” The processes are ideal- 
istic. The mind creates its own world and transmits the 
pictures to others and, as the sensory satisfaction does 
not come, the sensoi'y desire must diminish and dis- 
appear. 

An incident of importance also is the fact that the 
communicator alluded to the cigar as something which 
only appeared to be such. The casual reader and the 
newspaper reporter think and speak of it as a real 
fact, but the recoi'd shows that the communicator was 
debating the reality of the affair in his own mind. 
There is evidence also that he had a keen sense of humor 
in the selection of his objects, a cigar and whisky sodas, 
making them as paradoxical and amusing as he could, 
and then tells the matter with a touch of humor that 
is quite natural. Careful readers will note that there 
is evidence of debating the question with each other 
on the spiritual side of life with some realization of 
the situation in certain persons there whose hallucina- 
tions have to be corrected. The expression ^‘'That^s 
finished them” tells a world of meaning. The individual 
had realized certain impossibilities and believed that 
he had found something that could not be done in this 
world of wonders, but he was disappointed and the 
thing was done, with the acknowledgment that it 
peared to be a cigar, and the trial showed that the 
expected satisfaction did not come. This state of af- 
fairs is exactly what comes of suggestion in the living 
when curing a vicious habit. In a world where thought 
is more creative than it is with us, suggestion ought 
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to work more effectively than with us, where it may 
even accomplish wonders. 

Moreover it is evident that the communications re- 
veal only a part of what went on in such connections. 
The messages are fragmentary and the subject is 
changed suddenly 5 though the incidents remain in the 
same class and involve the same explanation of their 
nature. Wliatever modifying influence the subconscious 
of the medium may have, the incidents have a 
verisimilitude to the state of affairs imagined and per- 
haps only the coloring of objective reality to them is 
added by her own mind. Mrs, Chenoweth for a long 
time believed, in the subliminal stage of her trance, 
that what she saw was real and objective, and only 
by apparent accident did she one time discover that 
what she saw was merely a mental picture. The in- 
fluence of her subconscious to give the appearance of 
reality to the mental pictures was so strong that I 
had to get evidence apart from her discovery that the 
phenomena were pictographic and not real. It is the 
same in nearly all of our dreams. We seldom suspect 
the unreality of what we see or feel in them. The 
medium in the present instance may have been the cause 
of concealing the sense of unreality in the communi- 
cator, though she evidently did not eliminate char- 
acteristics which still betrayed the mental nature of 
the phenomena independently of her own. No doubt 
the result is more or less a medley, even though the 
subconscious of the medium actively adds little or noth- 
ing to the contents. It may add interpretation or omit 
elements that affect interpretation without greatly dis- 
torting impressions. But with all the modification it 
leaves evidence of fragmentary character in the com- 
munications and one familiar with the hypothesis of 
a spiritual world in terms of mental states will easily 
^discover an intelligible and rational unity in the phe- 
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nomena, with allowances for subliminal coloring by the 
medium. 

There is one statement in the book purporting to 
come through the control which apparently reflects 
more or less unconsciously the nature of that existence 
and it directly uses the analogy of the dream life, I 
quote the passage. Speaking of the importance of 
knowing about the future life beforehand the communi* 
cator says, through the control: 

“He wants to impress this on those that you will 
be writing for: that it makes it so much easier for 
them if they and their friends know about it before- 
hand. It’s awful when they have passed over and won’t 
believe it for weeks — they just think they’re dreaming. 
And they don’t realize things at all sometimes.” 

It would be a mistake to suppose from this that 
the “dream” state is a perpetual one. It is what we 
may call the earthbound condition and statements im- 
mediately following this tend to prove this fact. The 
allusion to the “dream” state, in its manner, clearly 
indicates that it refers to the immediate period after 
death. What takes place later is not intimated in the 
context. But at other times there is the intimation 
that the mind or consciousness has the power to create 
things which it had not when living. But we have no 
special analogies for this in any immediate action' of 
thought. What we create we do indirectly through 
action on the organism. Such a thing as creating by 
the direct action of the will is not familiar to normal 
life and there is constant intimation in the literature 
of this subject that thought is creative on the other 
side in a manner not clearly intelligible to us here. 
Recently one of the controls in the Chenoweth case 
spontaneously remarked that I had a “theory that the 
other life was a mental world” and went on to say that 
consciousness there was creative. Its significance lay 
in the fact that I have never made a single remark 
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to Mrs. Chenoweth either in her normal or trance state, 
that I held such a theory. The remark was not in 
any way due to anything that I had previously said, 
so that it was supernormal in so far as it reflected what 
was actually in my mind. But while we may well con- 
ceive the other life as a mental world, a rationalized 
dream life, it may be more, and the earthbound condi- 
tion immediately after death is merely a foretaste of 
the rationalized form of the ^‘dream” life. What else 
it may be remains to be determined. 

This whole matter was briefly outlined in my first 
report on the Piper case in 1901. Cf. Proceedings 
Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XVI, pp. 259-262. I did this with 
much less data on the matter than we now have. It 
was only a natural implication of the idealistic theory 
of mind. 

The importance of all this lies in the corroboration 
of the idealistic point of view in the interpretation of 
the problem. Nor do we first discover this point of 
view in mediumistic phenomena. It is as old as the 
distinction between sensory and intellectual activities. 
In normal life the internal activities of the mind have 
their own existence and meaning apart from sensory 
experience, though condemned to work upon it. There 
is in them the beginning of a spiritual life, the fore- 
shadowing of an independent existence, if I may express 
it so, and death only liberates the inner life from the 
shackles of sensation and enhances its creative power. 
Just postulate tins tendency with modifying influences 
of the subconsciousness of the psychic and the difficul- 
ties of transmitting messages of any kind, and you 
will have a clear explanation of the paradoxes and 
perplexities of these phenomena. 

No doubt there are complications. These may be 
connected with an objectire existence as well as a sub- 
jective one on the other side. But that is probably 
less communicable than the memories of the earthly 
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life or the inner states of the mind. In the first stages 
of life there, the memories will probably dominate and 
ideas of that world must slowly accumulate as with 
an infant just after birth. The infant cannot have 
the slightest understanding of its experiences, even 
though its mental development might be considerable 
before birth. Time is required to understand the new 
experience, and it may be the same in a new objective 
world after deatli. It has to be adjusted to the physical 
memories in order to be intelligently discussed in com- 
munications and it may even then be impossible to 
employ more than remote analogies to talk about it. 
At first the momentum of earthly conceptions may 
prevail; add to this the marginal character of many 
messages, the modifying influence of the mind through 
which the messages come, the necessarily symbolic na- 
ture of the pictographic process, and the selective 
liabilities of the mind delivering the messages: these 
may all give us the result that seems so perplexing. 
But the hypothesis of a mental world removes the ap- 
parent absurdity of a gwa^i-material reality for a part 
of that existence and we can await further investigation 
for some conception of the objective world implied in 
many of the communications. 



CHAPTER X 


SEaiTEiiS OF Psychic Research 

I T is exceedingly improbable that the phenomena 
of psychic research should stop with the mere proof 
of spiritual existence- The processes involved in 
communication or the transmission of evidence of iden- 
tity could easily be used for any other purpose, and 
we might expect any type of invasion imaginable after 
finding that a discarnate world impinged at all upon 
the physical- There is a whole field of phenomena that 
has not been as yet resolved except in the most per- 
functory way by scientific men. They have been con- 
tent with description instead of explanation and hence 
have neglected the plainest dictates of prudence in 
regard to the implication of such phenomena as tele- 
pathy and spiritistic communications, which imply some 
sort of causal influence on the mind independently of 
normal sense perception and motor action. Secondary 
personality is the doctor’s Irish stew. He does not 
know what it is. In antiquity it was ‘‘demoniac ob- 
session.” At a later period it was “witchcraft.” To- 
day we call it such things as “split consciousness” and 
think we have solved the problem, when, in fact, we 
have only thrown dust in people’s eye^. We have be- 
come so accustomed to paradoxes in human knowledge 
that almost any impossible combination of terras will 
receive respectful attention, the more impossible the 
better. What is split consciousness? We can split 
wood, iron, pumpkins, political parties ; but split con- 
sciousness, however convenient a term for describing 
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an apparent situation, is a term for our ignorance — 
a most happy term, to confound a group of people 
who refer every anomalous thing in the universe to 
spirits, and to make it unnecessary to inquire minutely 
into the anomalies of personality. 

Since the rise of modern science, the one thing that 
has saved the thinking of most people from the hasty 
interpretation of mental anomalies, has been the gen- 
eral belief that science has exorcised the ^‘'supernatural” 
from the order of the world, though scarcely anybody 
knew what the supernatural meant. During all this 
period secondary personality was unknown, or its ap- 
parent significance not appreciated, as a means of re- 
ducing the claims of the supernatural. The echoes of 
witchcraft still remained in the popular consciousness. 
But the words secondary personality, and their as- 
sociates, ‘^subliminal,” “subconscious,” and ‘'‘hysteria,” 
redeemed the situation, and became an open sesame for 
the scientific conjurer. Spirits disappeared into the 
limbo of illusion and mythology. 

Ansel Bourne disappeared from home in Providence, 
R. L, and was given up as lost or the victim of an 
unknown death; but he suddenly awakened to his nor- 
mal condition eight weeks afterward in Norristown, Pa., 
with no memory of the eight weeks interval. Professor 
James and Dr. Richard Hodgson hypnotized him and 
traced the events of this period, which he told under 
hypnosis, and found them true. 

Charles Brewin disappeared from his home in Bur- 
lington, N. J., and between New York City and Plain- 
field, N. J., he spent four years in a secondary state, 
undiscovered by his friends, and ignorant of his own 
identity; but at last he awakened from his Rip Van 
Winkle sleep to know nothing about it, and was re- 
stored to his family. 

Dr. Morton Prince had a case, which he calls Sally 
Beauchamp, who appeared to be four different per- 
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sons. One of them was a mischievous imp and played 
all sorts of tricks on the other personalities. She would 
entice one of them to ride out into the country on 
the last car, and then awaken her. The poor victim 
had to walk home exhausted from the trip. Sally 
would put toads and spiders into a box and leave them 
on the bureau so that the normal self would go into 
hysterics when she opened the box. These and similar 
tricks and escapades it required a volume to tell and 
explain. Split consciousness, or multiple personality, 
was the charmed word that was supposed to clear up 
the mystery. The supernaturalist^s theory of spirits 
was waved aside, and justly enough, for lack of evi- 
dence. There were no credentials in the phenomena 
for such an explanation. 

But some years ago I happened upon a case which 
offered the opportunity for proper investigation and 
experiment. It was one that had fallen into the hands 
of a clergyman, also by the name of Dr. Walter F. 
Prince, for care and cure. After visiting it, I resolved 
to try an experiment as soon as the condition of the 
patient permitted. This resolution could not be put 
into effect for several years. 

A child, whom we shall call Doris, when three and 
a half years of age, was picked up by her drunken 
father and thrown violently upon the floor. The shock 
stunned the child, but at the time no more serious 
effects followed; the next day or so, however, it was 
found that something had happened. The mother did 
not understand it, though informed that it was the 
consequence of a contusion at the base of the brain. 
From that time on, the case was one of alternating 
personalities. The chief of these was called Margaret, 
and events proved that there was another which mani- 
fested itself only in the girPs sleep, and was called 
Sleeping Margaret. But this one was after the mother^s 
death. The normal and primary state was called Real 
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Doris. All that the mother knew anything about was 
Real Doris and Margaret. The death of the mother, 
however, when the child was 17 years of age, caused 
the appearance of another personality, which was 
called Sick Doris, because in this condition or per- 
sonality the girl was always ill, though she would seem 
to recover a perfectly healthy condition in an instant 
upon the return of Margaret or Real Doris, 

From the time that her father had so brutally thrown 
her down, she had imbibed a mortal fear of him, made 
more intense by his constantly brutal treatment of 
her. The pastor of the family had accused the child 
of lying, because he did not understand her changes, 
and the result was that ever afterward she refused to 
attend his Sunday school. One Sunday she casually 
went into Dr. Prince’s church, and Mrs. Prince be- 
came interested in her, without knowing anything about 
the real condition of things, except that she was some- 
thing of an invalid. Finally Dr. Prince’s attention was 
aroused by the psychological interest of the case, as 
weU as its need of charity and care. He found that 
Doris could probably never get well as long as she 
stayed with her father, who still brutally abused her. 
He then resolved to adopt her into his family, and 
proceeded to study her and to attempt a cure. First 
he began to dissolve the personality of Sick Doris, and 
after his success with her, he eliminated Margaret ; but 
he did not undertake to remove Sleeping Margaret, as 
this personality had been helpful in the dissipation of 
the other personalities, and claimed to be a “spirit,” 
as did Sally in the Beauchamp case. 

The primary personality, Real Doris, was ap- 
parently a well-behaved and normal person, and at no 
time were there any signs of physical lesion or degen- 
eration, except in the personality of Sick Doris, when 
nausea and other abnormal symptoms manifested them- 
selves. But Margaret was a perfect imp and personi- 
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fication of mischief. She would tate horses from a 
livery stable and ride about the city or country to 
her heart’s content, much to the annoyance of the 
owners, though she always returned the horses. She 
would go down to the ferries and try to ride across 
the river, sitting on the edge of the boat; but if the 
men would try to put her off, she would kick up her 
heels and throw herseK backward into the water, 
frightening everybody. But she was an expert swim- 
mer, and never suffered any real danger. She would 
take objects from places where she worked, and hide 
them in a drawer. When the normal self was accused 
of stealing, she naturally and honestly enough denied 
the accusation. She would write notes to the normal 
self, as the only way of reaching it. 

Sick Doris, the result of the mother’s death, was 
a very stupid personality. She did not know what 
death was, and did not understand the funeral or the 
mourning of friends, though Real Doris had prepared 
the mother’s body for burial. Sick Doris did not know 
the names for the objects about her, and could not 
speak a word. Margaret had to set about teaching 
her the names of things, and how to talk intelligently. 
In the course of this, Margaret imbibed a bitter hos- 
tility to Sick Doris, and used to play every imaginable 
trick on her, as bad as those played by SaUy on the 
other personalities in the Beauchamp case. 

The death of the mother threw the household work 
on Doris, and this made matters worse, especially when 
the cruelties of the father were added. Let me quote 
from the account of Dr. Walter F. Prince. 

'^Oveiwork, together with the baleful influences of the home, 
chiefly militated against the primary personality. Upon the girl 
fell the major expenses of the household. Margaret knew that 
•omething must be dono, and dinned it into the mind of Sick 
Dorii that she must earn more money, by working at night. Sick 
Boris learned the lesson all too well. As Margaret afterwards 
ruefully expressed it, ^She began to work like fury and then 
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she made me work.' By a process of abstraction, particularly 
when sewing, she could gradually enchain the will and entire 
consciousness of Margaret, so that both consciousness cooperated, 
intent upon the task. Everything but the needle and stitches 
faded away, the eyes never wandered from the work, color fled 
from the countenance, the finger., flew with magic speed, and 
hours passed before the spell was broken. An instance occurred 
of the definitely proved execution of an elaborate piece of em- 
broidery in less than a quarter of the time that the most con- 
servative judges estimated as necessary. In this instance the 
abnormal work went on more than twelve hours at a time, ab- 
solutely without rest except such as was furnished by seizures 
of catalepsy, when the needle paused midway in the air, the 
body became immobile and the eyes fixed, for ten minutes or 
half an hour, whereon the arrested movement was completed and 
the task went on, Sick Doris not being aware that she had passed 
more than a second. When the task was ended Margaret would 
come out and dance a wild dance of joy. But one of the evil 
consequences was that she became malevolent against Sick Doris 
and entered upon a long series of revenges. With a malice that 
seems almost fiendish, she scratched Sick Doris with her nails, 
although she herself got the worst of it after the numbing effect 
of rage was over, in that she was less anajsthetic than her 
colleague. Many times she tore out whole strands of her hair, 
several times she actually grubbed out nails. She caused in Sick 
Doris sensations of nausea and various pains, destroyed her work 
and her possessions, thwarted her plans, threatened, tcase<l, taunted 
her. And yet at times she pitied and comforted the harrassed 
creature, and often came to her relief in emergencies." 

Between the combats of these two personalities the 
normal personality would appear five or ten minutes 
at a time, and sometimes longer* But Sick Doris and 
Margaret controlled most of the life of the girl for 
five years directly under the observation of Dr. Prince, 
the foster-father. All the while Sleeping Margaret was 
in the background, and appeared only in the girl’s 
slumber, though conscious all the time of what was 
going on in both personalities, and the source of much 
that Dr. Prince learned about the girl’s experiences 
before she came to him. Besides, she directed the man- 
agement of the case for its cure in many of its features. 
At first she laid no claim to being a ^^spirit,” but finally, 
whether due to suggestion or not, this not being de- 
terminable, she set up the claim that she was a ^^spirit,” 
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though she could remember no past life on this earth 
or elsewhere. Margaret apparently knew nothing about 
this Sleeping Margaret, while the latter knew all about 
the former, as well as about Sick Doris. Gradually 
Sick Doris was dissipated, and then Margaret, leaving 
Sleeping Margaret in the castle. It requires two 
volumes to record all the facts, including the exciting 
experiences of the different personalities and the dis- 
agreeable incidents of the curing process. But the 
final outcome was a normal and healthy woman, with 
no signs of dissociation. The only thing that a keen 
observer would note would be the immaturity of the 
girl mentally, which is quite explicable by the fact that 
the abnormal personalities had occupied the chief part 
of her life, and their experiences and education were 
not transferred to the normal self, except a part of 
those of Sick Doris. 

So far there is nothing in the case that either proves 
or suggests anything more than what is already known 
as dissociation or multiple personality. The conscious- 
ness of the girl would be described as ^‘split,’^ whatever 
that phrase really means. In fact, it can mean noth- 
ing more than that amnesia occurs between the various 
personalities. But this is not true in its complete sense. 
There was intercognition between them, more or less, 
and sometimes a co-consciousness, while Sleeping Mar- 
garet seems to have a memory of the experiences of all 
of them. But, as said, there was often the usual dis- 
sociation or amnesia between the various personalities, 
so that this can be the only provable meaning of the 
term ^^split consciousness.’^ Occasionally in the Mar- 
garet personality there occurred a few incidents sug- 
gestful of mind-reading, but not sufficient in quantity 
or quality to afford scientific proof. But there were 
no traces of the phenomena which pass for communica- 
tion with the dead, and nothing that would suggest to 
the psychologist anything like demoniac obsession, in 
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so far as the standards of evidence for such a doctrine 
are concerned. The various forms of hysteria and dis- 
sociation would be the only diagnosis that any reput- 
able physician or psychiatrist would propose for it. 

The next step in the investigation was a most im- 
portant one, I had come across three other cases which 
would be or had already been diagnosed by physicians 
or psychologists as paranoia or hysteria, and I should 
have myself given the same explanation of the facts, 
had it not occurred to me that the method of ‘^cross 
reference” might bring out some facts which would 
throw light upon the perplexities of dissociation and 
multiple personality. The facts that brought me to 
this were in three cases of it that had come under my 
notice. 

A young man who had never before painted got to 
painting pictures so well that they were sold for good 
prices on their artistic merits alone, and buyers who 
did not know how they were produced thought the man 
was copying pictures of Robert Swain Gifford, who was 
dead. The young man did his painting after Gifford’s 
death, and seven months before he learned of that 
artist’s demise. Another subject, a lady this time, was 
writing stories purporting to come from the late Frank 
R. Stockton, so characteristic that Henry Aldcn, the 
editor of Harper's Monthly^ and another gentleman 
who had made a study of Stockton, thought them quite 
characteristic. Another lady, who had no education 
in singing, was doing this and automatic writing, both 
of which purported to be influenced by the late Emma 
Abbott. Three other cases had similar experiences, 
and in addition half a dozen cases diagnosed as 
paranoia or other form of insanity were put to the 
same investigation, and yielded the same result. 

It was the Thompson-Gifford case that suggested the 
method of experiment. After an interview of two hours 
with the young man, I came to the conclusion which 
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the doctors reached in their examination, namely, that 
the case was one of dissociation or the disintegration 
of personality. But it flashed into my mind that there 
was no obligation to wait until an autopsy was per- 
formed in order to find out if the diagnosis was correct ; 
and that, if I took the subject to a psychic, I might 
learn something about the situation, I did this under 
the strictest conditions possible, making my own record 
of the facts. The dead Gifford appeared to prove his 
identity from his childhood up, through two separate 
psychics, and gave some evidence through two others. 
This suggested the type of experiment for the other 
cases, and they yielded the same result: that deceased 
persons purported to accept responsibility for the phe- 
nomena that had occurred in the various subjects. 
These phenomena in the subjects themselves afforded 
no credentials of a supernormal source until they were 
repeated by cross reference through a psychic that 
knew absolutely nothing about the person brought to 
her. What appeared to be merely secondl^ry person- 
ality on its own credentials proved, by cross reference, 
to have come from foreign inspiration. Gifford ap- 
peared to be back of the painting, Stockton of the 
story-writing, and Emma Abbott of the singing; and 
in the other instances we found similar transcendental 
sources for the arts which the subjects were engaged 
in, or for the abnormal phenomena which caused medi- 
cal men to speak of insanity. 

The method which thus proved so successful was 
applied to the Doris case with the hope that we should 
find light thrown upon its personalities. The case had 
never been mentioned publicly. Doris lived the first 
part of her life in western Pennsylvania and afterward 
in California. I therefore had an exceptionally good 
opportunity to try the experiment under the best con- 
ditions that would conceal all the facts from the 
psychic. I brought the girl from California and kept 
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her outside of the city in which the experiments were 
to be made. I admitted her to the psychic only after 
I had put the psychic in a trance, and at no time did 
I allow the psychic to see her, either in the normal or 
in the trance state. Indeed, she could not have seen 
her had she, the psychic, been in her normal state, as 
I kept the subject behind her, and had the subject 
leave the room before the trance was over. At this 
time the girl was perfectly normal, as healthy a piece 
of humanity as anyone could expect. The following 
was the result recorded in automatic writing by the 
psychic, and it summarizes a volume of data of more 
interest than any epitome can give: 

I asked no questions, and made no suggestions for 
information. I allowed the controls to take their own 
course. The first communicator was the girl’s mother, 
who had died about eight years before. She called her 
daughter by her pet name, and the name which repre- 
sented the last words of the dying parent. She soon 
showed knowledge of the girl’s malady and improve- 
ment, and then went on to prove her identity by many 
little incidents in their common lives, in fact, pouring 
out these incidents until the foster-father was aston- 
ished at their abundance and pertinence. I knew noth- 
ing of them, and the foster-father was living three 
thousand miles from the place where the sittings were 
being held. 

After this had been done, a remarkable incident oc- 
curred. Dr. Richard Hodgson, who had died in 1905 
and who since then had ostensibly been a frequent com- 
municator through this psychic, purported to com- 
municate, and compared the case with that of Sally 
Beauchamp, with which he said he had experimented. 
This was true, and he also named Dr. Morton Prince 
as the person who had had charge of it. Though the 
psychic had read Dr. Morton Princess book on that 
case, she had not even seen the present subject, and 
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had not heard a word about it. I had brought this 
case to the psychic because I knew its affinities with 
that of Sally Beauchamp. But the most important 
incident, as the sequel proved, was the allusion to a 
child about the girl with whom we should have to 
reckon. I was told that one of the controls of the 
psychic had discovered the child, and presently I was 
further told that this child was an Indian. There had 
not been any indication in the life and phenomena of 
Doris that such a personality was connected with her. 
But evidence of it came plentifully enough later. 

Then, following this episode, came one of the girl’s 
guides. After Margaret and Sick Doris had been 
eliminated, the girl began to develop automatic writing, 
and this was alluded to through the present psychic, 
and the person said to be responsible for the develop- 
ment of Doris as an automatist was a French lady. 
Through the psychic some French was used, and a 
number of incidents given which had been given through 
the planchette by Doris. This confirmed the process 
that had been employed to correct the conditions pre- 
vailing in the girl. It was a substitution of better for 
worse controls. 

Following the revelation of the little Indian, who 
was called Minnehaha or Laughing Water, came an 
allusion to the trouble with the girl as a case of spirit 
obsession. This was exactly what I had suspected when 
arranging for my experiments. But I was told that 
Minnehaha was not the personality responsible for it. 
She was very cautious about telling me incidents to 
prove her identity, because she was afraid of incul- 
pating herself and of being exorcised. As soon as I 
had calmed her fears, allusion was made to another 
personality. At first I had suspected that Minnehaha 
was Margaret. The incidents told justified this in- 
ference. But it soon developed that it was wrong. 
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Minnehaha insisted that she was not a ^^devil,” and 
threw the responsibility on som» one else. 

In the meantime I was curious to test the claims of 
Sleeping Margaret. She insisted on being regarded as 
a spirit. But not a trace of her came in the com- 
munications of the first series of sittings. I then left 
the subject, Doris, in New York, and held some sittings 
on her behalf in Boston, during her absence. In my 
experiments with Sleeping Margaret in New York, she 
excused her failure to communicate in Boston by saying 
she had to give way to others present and pleaded in 
defense of her failure to come when Doris was not 
present at the sittings, that she could not leave Doris, 
of whom she claimed to be the chief ^^guard” or guide. 
But she promised to try to communicate, if I took 
Doris back to Boston. I did so for further sittings, 
but not a trace of Sleeping Margaret came. No im- 
personation of her was even attempted. 

I, therefore, tried another device. Remembering that 
it was one of the controls of the psycliic that was 
said to have discovered Minnehaha, I made arrange- 
ments to have a sitting for this special control. I had 
to conceal both my object and the sitter from my 
psychic, while I also had to arrange to have Sleeping 
Margaret ‘^out” : that is, manifesting. This could only 
be during the sleep of Doris, the subject. Consequently 
I arranged with the normal psychic to give a sitting 
at the house of a friend of mine in the evening. I 
purposely left the impression, by telling the name of 
the family, that it might be for some one in the house. 
In the meantime, I had arranged with my friend to 
keep Doris all night. I first saw that Doris was sent 
to bed at 9 o’clock. After this I went to meet the 
psychic, and brought her to the house, where I left 
her in the room below until I had seen that Doris was 
asleep and covered her up so that she could not even 
be seen. No part of her body or face was visible. I 
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then brought the psychic into the room, and soon after 
the trance came on she saw the same little Indian that 
had been seen about Doris in the regular sittings, and 
tried to give her name. She got it correctly in symbols, 
but not the exact name as I have given it. She saw 
water and laughing, but did not connect them as a 
name. She went on, mentioning a large number of 
incidents that had been mentioned in the deeper trance 
at the regular sittings, and finally, when I asked her 
to talk to the sleeping girl, she did so, and I then asked 
her to tell me with whom she was talking. She said, 
and adhered to the assertion, that it was “The spirit 
of the girl herself,! half out and half in, and that, if 
she would only go out farther she could communicate 
with ‘spirits’.” 

Assuming this to be correct, it meant that the girl’s 
development as a medium was not yet adequate, and 
the situation explained readily enough why I had not 
heard from Sleeping Margaret. The next day at the 
regular sittings the matter was taken up, and in the 
course of several sittings I was told that there were 
two Margarets in the case, and one of them was' said 
to be the Margaret that appeared in sleep, and that 
she was not a discarnate spirit, but the “spirit of the 
girl herself.” Here again we had the explanation of 
her failure to communicate as a discarnate reality. 
Later I made an inquiry to know why Sleeping Mar- 
garet claimed to be a spirit; and Edmund Gurney, of 
whom I made the inquiry, and who had died in 1888 
in England, his existence and death being wholly un- 
known to the psychic, purporting to communicate, re- 
plied that, just as many spirits suffered from the illu- 
sion that they were still living and in contact with the 
physical world, so Sleeping Margaret, the subconscious 
of Doris, had a similar illusion about being a spirit, 
because she was not in a deep enough trance to realize 
the real situation. This view exactly confirmed the 
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theory that other cases had suggested to me, and was 
consistent with the general attitude taken about Sleep- 
ing Margaret. Moreover, we must remember that Sleep- 
ing Margaret had never claimed to have existed before, 
and Doris had such negative ideas of what a spirit 
was, that she had not thought she saw a spirit when 
she had an apparition of her mother after the latter’s 
death. She thought it was her mother, not a spirit. 

With the nature of Sleeping Margaret cleared up, 
the next task was to decide the status of Margaret. 
That had already been hinted at, in saying that she 
was a discarnate spirit. The controls with Minnehaha 
then appeared too, brought Margaret, and made her 
confess to having influenced Doris in tlic Margaret 
state to do many of the things which would have made 
people of common sense, who did not reckon with the 
real cause, blame her for all sorts of lying and stealing, 
Margaret confessed that she had done so, and stated 
some of the things she had made the girl do. The facts 
were verified by the testimony of Dr. Walter Prince, 
Doris’s foster-father. 

As soon as this result was effected, the controls seized 
the occasion for extending the meaning of the conclu- 
sion which would be drawn from the proof that Mar- 
garet was a spirit and an obsessing agent in the life 
of the girl. They were not content with proving that 
a spirit was at the bottom of the Margaret personality, 
but took up the task of showing that she was but a 
mere tool of a group that was more important than 
she was, and that the case was (1) an instance in 
which an organized band of evil influences was trying 
to determine the girl’s life for evil, and (2) that the 
conditions manifested in this instance were only an 
illustration of what was going on in thousands of cases 
which were treated as insane, but were perfectly cur- 
able, if the medical world would but open its mind to 
the situation. 
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Very early in the work of revealing what was going 
on around the girl, the controls, who professed to be 
the Imperator group that had directed the labors of 
Dr. Hodgson when living, indicated that there was an 
important historical personality at the head of the 
organization which had been guilty of influencing the 
girl for evil. They enticed him into the witness box, 
apparently to make him unconsciously give himself 
away, and I undertook to play the game as tactfully 
and shrewdly as I could. I managed as soon as pos- 
sible to elicit the name, much against the will of the 
rascal, and it came out Count Cagliostro, the celebrated 
adventurer of the 18th century connected with the 
French court and Revolution in the Diamond Necklace 
affair. When he found himself trapped, he was rather 
angry, but, after trying to commit violence on the 
medium by twisting her to pieces, was cajoled by the 
controls into further communications. He was finally 
persuaded to give up the life he was leading, and to 
abandon the organization of which he was the head. 
One after another of these disorder spirits was brought 
to the bar for confession, and shown their evil ways. 
Some were willing and desirous of escaping the hell they 
were in, but a few were very obstinate. They yielded, 
however, in most cases after much effort and pressure. 
The removal of Count Cagliostro made them leaderless, 
and they were utterly unable to carry out their plans 
without his help. He was finally induced to go into 
a monastery or “hospital’^ in charge of Anselm, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who had lived in the 11th 
Century ! 

Much to my surprise, I learned that the psychic had 
never heard of Count Cagliostro or the Diamond Neck- 
lace affair, and this was plausible enough when I further 
learned that she had never read anything about the 
French Revolution, except in Carlyle, and this only in 
deference to the tastes of a friend. In this work, 
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Carlyle does not say anything about the Diamond Neck- 
lace affair, save merely to refer to it, giving Cagliostro’s 
name. He had discussed it in his essays, but she 
never saw them. Besides, I obtained Cagliostro’s real 
name, Joseph Balsamo, even to the pronunciation of 
it, which was not given in any authority but an old 
Webster, and various episodes in his life, especially the 
name of his brother-in-law, which was obtainable only 
in a French work which was hard to secure, the psychic, 
moreover, not being able to read French. 

Throughout all this revelation of the agencies at 
work, the controls displayed their higher objects in 
such work, and outlined the method of treating such 
cases, which was to thwart the purposes of the evil 
“spirits” in any special instance, to extort confession 
of their deeds, and then to remove them from contact 
with the living victim. They asserted the doctrine of 
obsession with all emphasis, and endeavored to give 
the facts which proved it. In the case of Margaret 
and Minnehaha they proved it beyond question : for the 
personal identity of these two agents was proved by 
their knowledge of the necessary incidents in the life 
of the girl. Later I also got a reference to Sick Doris, 
but not as a single personality. It was stated that 
many spirits had influenced her in that state, and refer- 
ence was made to the embroidery which had character- 
ized the girl’s work as that personality. But evidence 
for the reality of Margaret and Minnehaha being over- 
whelming, the probabilities are that the controls. were 
correct in their statements about Count Cagliostro, 
which were backed up by good evidence of his personal 
identity, not known by the psychic. The other obsess- 
ing personalities could not prove their identity. But 
this made no difference, as the avowed purpose of the 
controls was to show the wide extent of the obsession, 
and to remove the leaders of it. 

Having effected this object, they took up the develop- 
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ment of the girl, who had returned to California, and 
endeavored to establish cross-references with my work 
in Boston, Minnehaha was put at the task of telling 
what was going on out there, in the life of the girl, 
while the controls endeavored to indicate who was do- 
ing the work on development. Minnehaha succeeded 
in giving a large number of detailed incidents in the 
normal life of Doris, and also gave the full name of 
Dr. Prince, and the former name of Doris, which was a 
very unusual name — one that I had never heard before, 
even pronouncing it as the girl and her relatives had 
done, though this was not as it was spelled. Hundreds 
of such facts were told, but there is no space here even 
to summarize the simplest of them. 

Here is a case of dissociation caused by a parent’s 
brutal act that results in a form of multiple personality 
which the physicians regard as incurable and certain to 
terminate in the insane asylum and death. It was 
variously diagnosed as paranoia and dementia precox, 
but under the patience and care of a clergyman was 
cured, and the girl made a perfectly healthy person, 
capable of carrying on a large poultry business, and 
serving as vice-president of a poultry association in 
the county where she lived, presiding over its meetings 
with intelligence and coolness. Then when she was 
cured, experiments with a psychic appear to show that 
it was a case of spirit obsession, with the identity of 
the parties affecting her proved. Mediumship begins 
its development as a means of preventing the recurrence 
of the evil obsession. This mediumship proceeds along 
with a normal and healthy life. 

I have asserted that the explanation of the case is 
obsession, spirit or demoniac obsession, as it was called 
in tjie New Testament, Before accepting such a doc- 
trme, I fou^t against it for ten years after I was 
convinced that survival after death was proved. But 
the several cases referred to above forced upon me the 
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consideration of the question, and the present instance 
only confirms overwhelmingly the hypothesis suggested 
by other experiences, 

What is obsession? It is the supernormal influence 
of a foreign consciousness on the mind and organism 
of a sensitive person. It may be good or bad, though 
we are not accustomed to think and speak of it as 
being good. But the process is the same in both types, 
though we may prefer to reserve the term for the ab- 
normal cases. Any man, however, who believes in tele- 
pathy or mind-reading, cannot escape the possibility 
of obsession. Accepting such a phenomenon, he as- 
sumes the influence of an external consciousness on 
another mind. Hence, if you once grant the existence 
of discarnate spirits, the same process, namely, tele- 
pathy from discarnate minds, might exercise and have 
an influence, either sensory or motor, on the minds of 
the living, provided they are psychically receptive to 
such influences. It is only a question of evidence for 
the fact. I regard the existence of discarnate spirits 
as scientifically proved, and I no longer refer to the 
skeptic as having any right to speak on the subject. 
Any man who does not accept the existence of dis- 
carnate spirits and the proof of it is either ignorant 
or a moral coward. I give him short shrift, and do 
not propose any longer to argue with him on the sup- 
position that he knows anything about the subject. 
Consequently, I am in a situation to investigate and 
weigh facts that suggest obsession. 

Wliat the doctrine involves is a reinterpretation of 
secondary and multiple personality. It does not set 
the doctrine aside, as most critics will be disposed to 
think. Obsession is simply superposed upon secondary 
personality or dissociation, or interfused with it, but 
it is not necessarily substituted for it. Secondary per- 
sonality is the medium or instrument for its expression, 
and will color or nnodify the influences acting on it. It 
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should be noticed that this very view of it is admitted 
or asserted by the controls in the case under considera- 
tion, They do not deny the existence of secondary 
personality, where we might naturally suppose that 
the prejudices of the psychic were inclined to apply 
foreign influences to the explanation of everything. 
Foreign influences will follow the lines of least resist- 
ance, and, where they may overcome the subconscious 
altogether, they will dominate the ideas and impulses 
of the subject. They may never be transmitted intact, 
unless at odd moments, but may usually be nothing 
more than instigative, like a match setting off an ex- 
plosion. The match is not the cause of the effect, 
but is the occasional cause for releasing the pent-up 
energy of the subject exploding. You may stimulate 
a man’s mind by alcohol or other stimulant, but we 
do not think of referring the action of the mind 
affected to the transmissive power of the alcohol. Utter 
a sentence to a man, and it may recall many associa- 
tions which are not transmitted to his mind by the 
sound, or by the ideas of the man who utters the sen- 
tence. A man dreamed of walking in his bare feet 
on the ice of the north pole, to awaken and find that 
his feet were not under the bedclothes on a cold night. 
There was no correlation between the stimulus and the 
sensation in respect of kind, which was the sensible 
effect of interpretation and imagination, not of tactual 
reaction to the real cause. The same law may act in 
spiritistic stimulus. It may only incite action of the 
mind affected, as in a dream, and not transmit to it 
the exact thought or impulse in the mind of the foreign 
agent. In some cases, of course, we find the ideas 
and impulses transmitted more or less intact, and in 
such cases we may find the evidence for the obsession 
in the personal identity of the agent. But in cases 
of dissociation which distinctly represent subconscious 
factors, the only evidence for the obsession can come 
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by the method of cross-reference. Such is the case 
before us. There was no evidence whatever for foreign 
invasion in the girl’s experiences, cross-reference yielded 
this evidence in abundance. 

The chief interest in such cases is their revolutionary 
effect in the field of medicine. The present case shows 
clearly what should have been done with Sally Beau- 
champ, and, in fact, plays havoc with the usual inter- 
pretations of that case, without setting aside the sec- 
ondary or multiple personality there. It is probable 
that thousands of cases diagnosed as paranoia would 
yield to this sort of investigation and treatment. It 
is high tirne for the medical world to wake up and learn 
something. It is so saturated with dogmatic material- 
ism that it will require some medical Luther or Kant 
to arouse it. This everlasting talk about secondai'y 
personality, which is very useful for hiding one’s 
ignorance or merely describing the facts, should no 
longer prevent investigation. It is very easy to find 
out what is the matter if you will only accept the 
method which has thrown so much light upon such cases. 
Nor will the method stop with dissociation. It will 
ewtend to many functional troubles which now baffle the 
physician. There is too much silly fear of the ^^super^ 
naturalf^ and reverence for the *^naturaV^ which has 
quite as much lost its significance as has the ^^super-- 
natural.^* Spirits, as we may, at least for convenience, 
call certain aggregations of phenomena, arc no more 
mysterious things than is consciousness and, one could 
add, no more mysterious than atoms or electrons. Per- 
haps they are less so. They are certainly as legitimate 
objects of interest as drugs and pills or similar means 
of experiment. 



CHAPTER XI 


Geneeal Questions and Values 

I HAVE discussed the whole problem of a future life 
human interests as an argument or an influence for 
purely as a scientific question. I have not invoked 
determining comuction. I have appealed strictly to 
the nature of the problem and the facts which are rel- 
evant to its solution. Human interests often affect the 
convictions of the individual on this subject as well as 
many or all others/ but it is the purpose of the scientific 
spirit to eliminate emotional influences from the solu- 
tion of all questions of fact. It is hard, of course, to 
dissociate our interests from any problem, and though 
we have to deprecate their undue influence on convic- 
tion, there is always a reason for recognizing that they 
have a place in final meaning of any fact. The prag- 
matic philosophy is founded on the recognition of this 
place for the emotions, and religion has been affected 
by them more perhaps than any other body of beliefs* 
The ^^will to believe’’ has all along been a powerful 
factor in determining the direction in which belief goes, 
and the skeptical, usually also the scientific man, depre- 
cates this, but the will to disbelieve is just as much 
the danger of the skeptic as the ^^will to believe” is of 
the believer. One class is as much tarred and feathered 
with the use of the will in its problems as the other. 
It is the duty of both, while they admit a place for the 
will in both belief and disbelief, to adjust it to the facts, 
and that is true scientific method. 

There is also a bias in previous opinions affecting 
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the challenge to change our ideas at any stage of our 
development and that bias may consist in fixed ideas 
or a fixed attitude of will, both perhaps being always 
associated together in greater or less degree of one 
or the other factor. But an intellectual bias is more 
easily conquered than an emotional and volitional one. 
Facts offer the mind no chance to escape their cogency, 
and we can only deceive ourselves by equivocating when 
asked to revise beliefs, if we do not wish to run up 
against stone walls. Scientific men and skeptics do not 
always escape this bias. The unsophisticated believer 
in any doctrine is less affected by this bias than the 
educated man. He may refuse, often rightly enough, 
to allow the sophisticated scientist to make a football 
of his beliefs, but this is because he rightly enough 
clings to practical problems which are for him the 
meaning of the intellectual ones, and he does not 
separate the two fields as does the scientific man and 
philosopher. With such we have no dispute. They 
do not require to unravel paradoxes. 

When it comes to the belief in survival after death, 
which is convertible with the belief in the existence of 
discarnate spirits, there are two superficial difficulties 
which most believers have to face in the matter, difiS- 
culties which the sophisticated man always urges 
against the belief. They are (1) the illusion about 
the distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural, and (2) the conflict between the cultured and 
the uncultured man in the interpretation of the world. 
Each of these must be examined. 

The first impulse of most scientific men is to oppose 
the belief in spirits because they seem to be a restora- 
tion of the idea of the supernatural. For more than 
three centuries the supernatural has been excluded from 
scientific recognition of any kind, and with most men 
of that class it is like a red rag to a bull. In the present 
age, however, there is no excuse for this hostility. 
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There was a time when the opposition between the ^^nat- 
uraP’ and the ^‘supernatural” had a meaning of some 
importance, but it has none any more. The conception 
of the “natural” has so changed that it either includes 
all that had formerly been denominated by the “super- 
natural” or it does not prevent the “supernatural” 
from existing alongside of it. The antithesis between 
the two ideas has changed from age to age and as a 
result one term has altered its import as much as the 
other. The first meaning of the term “natural” was 
the physicaL This served to define the “supernatural” 
as the spiritual. Christianity asserted the opposition 
most clearly, as it set up the theistic system with the 
idea of spirit as wholly unphysical. In Greek thought 
the “supernatural,” if we could use the term at all in 
it, was the supersensible physical world and mind or 
spirit was only a kind of matter more refined than the 
coarser type affecting the senses. But Christianity as- 
signed none of the material attributes to spirit, and 
thus altered the conception both of the “natural” and 
the “supernatural,” 

When the scientific spirit arose, however, it relegated 
metaphysics, including the physical speculations of 
philosophers, to the limbo of the imagination and the 
“natural” became the uniform, whether in matter or 
mind. Before this, mind was essentially “super- 
natural,” but now that the uniformities of mind were 
recognized as like those of matter, it was not so easy 
to confine the “natural” to matter and the phenomens*, 
of mind were no longer regarded as “supernatural.” As 
in the miracles the “supernatural” became convertible 
with the capricious or lawless; that is, irregular and 
unpredictable. The antithesis was no longer between 
the physical and the spiritual, but between the uniform 
and the capricious, and the scientific man denied that 
there was any caprice in “nature.” This meant that 
there was no “supernatural” at all, and as he reduced 
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the phenomena of mind to functions of the organism, 
it had no place for the ^^supernatural” in his scheme. 

The fact is, however, that both terms arc relative. 
That is, they are relative to the definitions which you 
may give of them. If the ‘^natural” is made convertible 
with the “physical” as material substance^ then space, 
time, ether, dectricity, magnetism ai’c “supernatural.” 
If it be made convertible with the “physical” as includ- 
ing physical 'phenomena and activities, then ether, mind, 
space and time are “supernatural.” If it be made 
convertible with the uniform or fixed order, then it 
actually includes nearly all that had formerly been 
expressed by the “supernatural” and the latter is left 
to denote the capricious and lawless events of the world, 
which has been the tendency of its meaning. But if 
the capricious and lawless be admitted as a fact we 
should have the “supernatural” without question and 
set oS from the “natural.” But you can exclude the 
^^supernatural” only by including the capricious within 
the territory of the fixed and uniform, and by thus 
extending the term “natural” you would not only in- 
clude all that had once been expressed by the “super- 
natural,” but you would not be able to draw the in- 
ferences or insist on the implications which had depended 
on the formerly narrower import of the “natural.” 

However, that is the last thing the advocate of the 
^‘natural” will do. He never thinks of the fact that 
the extension of the “natural” to include the “super- 
natural” of the earlier period implies the very existence 
of all the facts on which the older “supernatural” de- 
pended and that spirit becomes a part of the scheme 
of things. He is equivocating with the toi'm. He is 
trying to remain by the implications of the older “nat- 
ural” while he extends its meaning to exclude those 
implications. In fact the distinction to-day between 
the “natural” and the “supernatural” no longer has 
any controversial value. We have only proved that 
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spirit exists as a fact, or tliat we have facts which will 
not permit any other explanation of them than the 
fact of their existence, and you may call them either 
^^natural” or ‘'^supernatural,” physical or spiritual. I 
for one shall not stickle at the terms of the case. It 
is a question of fact and evidence, and not of preserv- 
ing the usage of terms that have wholly outlived their 
usefulness. I refuse to discuss the question in its terms. 
The man who insists on it has not done clear thinking. 

After the fear of science that the ^^supernatural” 
would be restored to power, if the existence of spirit 
be proved, there is an influence against it quite as 
strong or stronger. But it cannot be so easily argued 
with. It is a matter of taste. This however, would 
not affect it so much were it not that the Spiritualists 
have been mostly to blame for the possibility of invok- 
ing scientific blemishes to support ridicule on other 
grounds. Throughout all history, beginning among 
savages, Spiritualism has invited the contempt of in- 
telligent and refined people. A large part of the con- 
flict between the primitive Spiritualists, fetish wor- 
shippers, followers of incantations and the oracles, 
totem worshipers, the practise of sorcery, and all 
superstitious ritualism, and the philosophers, was based 
upon the everlasting opposition between intelligence and 
ignorance. 

Confucious founded his system of ethics entirely upon 
secular and social principles. He admitted the ex- 
istence of spirits, the discarnate, but he advised letting 
them alone and ignored their existence as much as the 
Epicureans did their gods. The Buddhists denied the 
existence of spirits, but made concessions in practical 
politics to the superstitions of the common people by 
sugar coating their philosophy with reincarnation, 
though that had no interest for those who really under- 
stood it. Judaism in its monotheistic impulse was mor- 
tally opposed to idolatry and the naive fetishism of 
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its time. Its intelligent people strove to destroy every 
vestige of it. The Greek philosophers even of the ma- 
terialistic type believed in spirits, as we have seen above, 
but they made no use of them in their cosmic theories. 
The early Greek philosophy was exclusively occupied 
with material causes, the “stuff” out of which things 
were made, and almost wholly neglected efficient or 
creative causes par excellence. When the schools of 
Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics came they could ignore 
Spiritualism altogether and gave knowledge that degree 
of refinement and association with aesthetics, the latter 
being more important to the race than ethics, that 
Spiritualism had neither to be considered nor respected. 
In the course of time Christianity cultivated some har- 
mony of the intellectual with the ajsthctic until its 
present chief antagonism to Spiritualism in which it 
was founded is based upon a3sthetic reasons alone. 
Throughout it all, intelligence has been arrayed against 
ignorance and has associated with it the antagonism 
between refinement and vulgarity, a conflict far more 
irreconcilable than the conflict between science and 
religion. 

The chief hostility of the academic man to-day 
against psychic research is based upon his dislike of 
the vulgarity of spiritualistic performances and the 
trmality of its incidents. The intellectual man of 
to-day has inherited the Greco-Roman aristocratic 
feelings in regard to knowledge and has added to it, 
unconsciously perhaps, the Christian ideals of what a 
spiritual world would be, if it exists at all, and with 
these standards revolts against the puerilities of the 
phenomena as he characterizes them. He has forgotten 
his science in his devotion to the aesthetic life and in- 
tellectual and literary refinements. He thinks no good 
can come out of Nazareth. The attack of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees upon Christ and his apostles was based 
upon their plebeian character, not upon the untrue 
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nature of their facts. This sort of snobbery has per- 
petuated itself and the academic world is the inheritor 
of its antagonisms. This class of self-appointed 
authorities arrogates every right to regulate human 
thinking, and when it cannot achieve its purpose by 
reason, it appeals to ridicule, and has never learned 
that all the great ethical movements of history have 
originated and sustained themselves among the common 
people. It is their duty to lead, not to despise them. 
But they dispense contempt of those they were ap- 
pointed to teach and then wonder why their self- 
arrogated wisdom is not respected ! 

The Christian Church also shares in this hostility 
to the whole subject more than it should. It is true 
that just at this time it cannot be reproached as much 
for antagonism as it could a generation ago. Then it 
maintained the attitude of aestheticism as much as the 
academic world. But its own decline of power and the 
shame that an institution which was founded on the 
immortality of the soul should cultivate ridicule for 
scientific proof of what it already believed and always 
taught has become too great to find any e^^cuse for 
its continuance. Its own crying needs for certitude that 
may justify its claims are too strong for it to resist 
any longer and the dawn is beginning to show on the 
horizon of its vision. But it is too slow and too 
cowardly in many instances to seize the reins of power 
which it once enjoyed and to be at the front of this 
contest with materialism. It has been too thoroughly 
saturated with the aesthetic view of life. It has im- 
bibed the spirit of intellectual aristocracy and has too 
often become the inheritor of the Phariseeism and Sad- 
duceeism of its first enemies to see the way of redemp- 
tion. Snobbery in high places helps to blind its vision 
of the truth. No wise man can disregard the facts 
of nature whatever their unbidding appearance. Pro- 
fessor James once wrote that a scientific man — and the 
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scientific man is first a lover of truth — ^would investi- 
gate in a dunghill to study a new fungus and thereby 
find laws of nature that might be discovei’cd nowhere 
else. But the academic and religious aesthete prefers 
artistic comfort and environment to the truth. 

Too many seek first beauty and truth and goodness 
afterward. In fact they too often make beauty con- 
vertible with the good and never find the real ethics at 
which nature aims. Nothing but the cold truth, di- 
vested of the illusions that hover around material art 
and refinement, can ever awaken man to the correct 
sense of duty. Knowledge may be obscured often by 
the life of ease and materialistic culture, but the 
Nemesis is always near to disturb that inglorious peace. 
The fishermen of Galilee were the conquerors of the 
world. They did not wear ermine or live in luxury. 
They had no fine carpets or paintings to adorn the 
walls of their homes. They did not talk in philosophic 
terms that no one could understand but themselves. If 
philosophy is to have any legitimate function in the 
world it must be convertible into the language of com- 
mon life at some point of its meaning. No doubt it 
has its esoteric aspects and that it cannot bo under- 
stood as a whole by every one. But it is not a true 
philosophy unless it touches life in some general doc- 
trine or belief. But between religion and philosophy 
survival after death has been either an object of faith 
or of ridicule. In an age where certitude is demanded 
for every belief, faith will have difficulty in maintaining 
itself. In an age which seeks the assurance that science 
can give faith and assthetics will not save the church 
and the multitude will turn to any method that offers 
it a refuge from despair. They are never nice about 
the form of truth. If it be the truth, they will sacrifice 
the elegancies of polite society to it. No doubt some 
concessions are needed to good tastc^ but this will no 
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more save a decaying creed than vulgarity will destroy 
a true one. 

The Spiritualists have been too slow to appreciate 
the value of culture in the protection of truth among 
those who value that commodity more than the ac- 
curacy of their intellectual formulas. While abandon- 
ing the church and its creeds and appealing to facts, 
they have neglected scientific method as well as the 
ethical impulses of religion and the influence of good 
taste. Demanding the favor of both science and reli- 
pon they despise the method of one and the ethical 
ideals of the other. No wonder the word Spiritualism 
has become a byword among intelligent people, and no 
redemption can come from calling themselves by a re- 
spectable name while their performances have no respec- 
tability in them. 

If Spiritualism had long ago abandoned its evi- 
dential methods to science and joined in the ethical and 
spiritual work of the world it might have won its vic- 
tory fifty years ago. Christianity was founded on 
psychic phenomena, and it neglected miracles in the 
interest of moral teaching, especially when it could no 
longer reproduce the healing of its founder. Its 
primary impulse was ethical teaching and not a vaude- 
ville show. When Spiritualism has as much passion for 
morals as it has morbid curiosity for communication 
with the dead, it may hope for success, but not until 
then. The intelligent man, whether in the church or 
the college, will stay his interest until he is safe from 
the gibes of his friends for sympathy with the twaddle 
and unscientific discourse of the average psychic. But 
if the respectable classes know their duty they will 
organize the inquiry and combine truth and good taste 
with scientific method to revive the dying embers of re- 
ligious and ethical passion. No intelligent person would 
allow the truth to perish because it is not clothed in 
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the majesty of art or the beauty of literary ex- 
pression. 

Spiritualism had one merit. It looked at the facts. 
The scientific man and the church cannot claim that 
defense in their objections to it. They allowed their 
assthetics to influence judgments that should have sub- 
ordinated taste to truth. But whatever apology can 
be made for Spiritualism in this one respect, it for- 
feited consideration because it did not and docs not 
organize its position into an ethical and spiritual force 
for the redemption of individual and social life. It con- 
centrated interest on communication with the dead and 
came to the facts only to witness ^^miraclcs.” Christ 
complained that many of his followers were interested 
in his work only for the loaves and fishes, or for the 
spectacular part of it. The regeneration of their lives 
was secondary. St. Paul entered a similar complaint 
against the Athenians for being interested only in some 
new thing, not in the eternal truths in which salvation 
was found, no matter in what form you conceived that 
salvation. Communication with the dead has no 
primary interest in our problem. It is but a mere 
means to the establishment of certain truths which have 
a pivotal importance in the protection of an ethical 
interpretation of nature. To congregate only to see 
the chasm bridged between two worlds has no im- 
portance compared with other objects to be attained 
by it. We do not dig tunnels or build bridges just for 
the sake of the amusement. We have an ulterior ob- 
ject of connecting places and resources which have an 
intimate part in the economic and social structure. 
Communication with the dead is not to take the place 
of a theater or the movie, but to find a principle which 
shall be a means of starting an ethical inspiration, or 
of protecting the claims of those who have discovered 
the real meaning of nature. 

I can understand the impression created by the 
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triviality of the facts in the communications, but I 
can hardly respect the minds that do not see why 
this is the case, or that suppose they are in the least 
testimony to the nature of the future life in their super- 
ficial interpretation. The inexcusable habit of many 
minds is to suppose that spirits are occupied in that 
life with the trivial matters communicated, and as our 
own spiritual life is much superior to any such concep- 
tion as that, these people unfavorably compare the 
two worlds. They picture to themselves a world given 
over to thought and conversation about the little ar- 
ticles of household interest or of the past physical life ; 
and having, under the tutelage of various religions, 
formed the conception that the next life is idyllic and 
paradisaic, even though they have in most cases con- 
strued this in materialistic terms and conceptions, they 
revolt against occupation with the trivialities of life. 
They do not take offense at pearly gates and golden 
streets, or a sublimated monarchy and its accompani- 
ments, or at an intellectual banquet of literati, or any- 
thing except preoccupation with a duplication of the 
physical. But there is no reason to interpret the mes- 
sages as either representing a physical life or as evi- 
dence of what the general life is like. 

The problem, as we have shown, is one of personal 
identity and that requires trivial facts for its proof 
and assurance in regard to the supernormal character 
of the knowledge. The more elevated and inspiring com- 
munications are not evidence and have to be minimized 
in the treatment of the subject. Living men, when 
asked to prove their personal identity over a telegraph 
line or the phonograph, resort naturally to just such 
trivialities to effect their end, and they are not proof 
of their character or their general life. No one would 
think for a moment to ridicule them for such communi- 
cations or use them to determine the general nature 
of their lives and occupations. 
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There are paradoxes and perplexities enough in cer- 
tain communications, but they are such only for those 
who use materialistic categories or standards of judg- 
ment when interpreting them. Construe them as in- 
dicating a mental world, such a spiritual life as we 
denominate by that term right among ourselves in the 
physical life, as involving larger creating powers of 
consciousness than we now enjoy, and perhaps more 
direct creative powers, and we should have no trouble 
in displacing the sensuous ideas formed from the lan- 
guage employed in the communications. If we were 
not so materialistic now, we should not be so much 
astonished or offended at certain types of messages. 
But, supposing certain statements to be used as we 
would use them in describing the physical life as we 
know it, we receive from the language the effect of 
an absolute contradiction of our experience or else 
the statement of an impossibility which appears just 
as preposterous. But it appears so only because we 
try the case by the standards of sensory life which do 
not apply to a purely mental life, though their pictorial 
character may mislead us into mistakes and illusions. 

However, once recognize the supersensible nature of 
that life ; the inadequacy of sensory standards and con- 
ceptions of it, and the creative possibilities of thought 
as in dreams and other subconscious activities, and we 
may find all the paradoxes resolve themselves into casual 
proofs of the nature of a spiritual life. The process 
of communication between the two worlds is so frag- 
mentary and confused that it may well suggest a 
chaotic and disordered world to those who do not know 
or recognize the fragmentary and confused nature of 
the process. But make this characteristic of it clear 
once for all, and we can build up a whole as science 
has enabled those who know to reconstruct an extinct 
animal from the fragments of skeleton which has lain 
for ages in the rocks. 
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Another important consideration in behalf of the 
spiritistic theory is its pivotal character. By this I 
mean its support to other truths which are independ- 
ently believed to have value, or may even have their 
whole integrity determined by it. The same principle 
rules in other questions. For instance, the whole theory 
of Mechanics is dependent on the fact and law of in- 
ertia. If inertia were not true we should have Biology 
instead of Mechanics. We could not depend on the 
stability of our manufacturing processes but for in- 
ertia. The same is true of impenetrability and gravity. 
Again the law of gravitation is necessary to our con- 
struction of astronomical theories. We could not sim- 
plify our ideas of the cosmos without it. We might 
invent supporting theories as in the Ptolemaic system, 
but we should find confusion ever increasing with their 
invention and multiplication. But gravitation reduces 
the cosmos to a perfectly simple and intelligible con- 
ception. The law of supply and demand is necessary 
for understanding economics. It is pivotal to its struc- 
ture. The rotundity of the earth was necessary to 
enable Columbus to make a reasonable plea for the 
means of discovering America. 

It is similar with survival after death. It is the 
key to certain ideals and conceptions of life. It puts 
a value on personality which materialism must dis- 
tinctly deny or weaken. Materialism cannot perpetuate 
any of the values which it recognizes. It can never 
reproduce anything but a succession of individuals with 
transient mental states. Sensation and copies of sen- 
sation in memory and imagination are all it can secure 
and these only for a short time. The individual per- 
sonality is snuffed out of existence. But the instinct 
for self-preservation creates a tendency to prolong con- 
sciousness and to make this prolongation the standard 
of ethics in this life. The hostility to suicide, whether 
opposing the act in others or ourselves, is more or 
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less testimony to this view, and certainly the supreme 
value which we place upon personality, the stream of 
consciousness, is unescapable evidence of what human 
nature values as the highest object of interest and 
preservation. Without it, all the ethical impulses de- 
pendent upon it must shrivel and decay. 

Materialism cannot sustain any other view than that 
consciousness is a function of the brain, and if it or 
any other view of the cosmos admitted or contended 
that organic life was the limit of its intelligence and 
purpose, then sensuous experience with accompanying 
mental states for a brief period would be the only mean- 
ing of life. All the higher achievements of the mental 
life would be sacrificed to the sensuous existence. But 
once concede that the inner stream of consciousness, 
with all the sanctities which it values and maintains, 
can exist after death, then you will have clear indica- 
tion that the sensible life is secondary and that per- 
sonality is the thing that nature specially conserves, 
and you will have a situation in which the infinities felt 
in normal consciousness will have some meaning. Other- 
wise they would be mere bubbles on an ocean of illusion. 
Survival shows that nature values personality above 
all else and that it does not snuff this out when it dis- 
solves the physical organism and its sensory phenom- 
ena, With that survival you have a standard of values, 
not merely for the next life, but for this one also, a 
standard which we have instinctively employed in all 
our systems of education, whether of the intellect, the 
feelings or the will ; that is, science, art and ethics. 

It is the permanent that philosophers have always 
placed at the base and the goal of reality, and that 
permanence always has its eye on the future as well 
as the past and the present. Our present life would 
have no rationality but for the constants in it, for 
the thread of unity that runs through it, the permanent 
clement in spite of change. Our development, whether 
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physical or spiritual, depends on the possibility of pur- 
suing one aim in a world chaos, so to speak. Habit 
is the condition of rational life and habit represents 
the persistence of certain thoughts and modes of ac- 
tivity. Their meaning would be lost unless the subject 
of them can persist. Hence the constants or uni- 
formities of life are the condition of whatever achieve- 
ments we have attained in our evolution. 

It is the future that determines the full meaning of 
life, not the past or the present. All thought and 
action, especially action, has reference to the future, 
whatever relation they may have to the past and 
present. In fact the pragmatic philosopher has made 
this future the fundamental meaning of his truth. 
There is no disputing this fact in all ethical questions. 
For ethics pertains to the realization of an end in the 
future, not to thinking about the past which is mere 
history. With this essential characteristic of all ethical 
ideas and ideals, you may well ask if nature is strictly 
ethical to implant so fixed and necessary an element 
in human nature and then cut it short at the grave 
without the fruition which is a part of its very being. 
There is no reason whatever for drawing the line of 
meaning for life at the grave except the supposed fact 
that death ends all. The essence of ethics involves the 
future, even though it terminates for the individual at 
death, and we should have to be Stoics about its ex- 
tension, if facts proved that life or personality ended 
at the dissolution of the body. But how much less 
nature would mean for us when it establishes an opposi- 
tion between the ideals which it implants and the oppor- 
tunities to realize them? 

Immanuel Kant felt this so keenly that he regarded 
immortality as the necessary consequence of a rational 
world. He assumed, however, that the world was ra- 
tional, but the scientific point of view suspends its 
judgment on that rationality until it has proved the 
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fact of survival. This technical question of accuracy 
or inaccuracy of Kant’s view aside, however, it is cer- 
tain that the proof of survival would establish a com- 
plete consonance between the instincts affecting our 
ideals and conduct, and the facts of nature. The value 
of personality as we view it in ethical and social life 
would be vindicated by scientific evidence and the 
melancholy outlook which death offers to the materialist 
would be changed into a rainbow of promise, the dawn 
of another morning. 

It is thus apparent that immortality has ethical im- 
plications when other theories of consciousnesKS and its 
destiny have none. All theories either directly or in- 
directly favoring materialism or its equivalent, whether 
called idealism or not, do not satisfy ethical postulates 
in regard to the values placed upon personality or 
the ethical impulses in our very conceptions of morality 
as it requires the future for the realization of its ideals. 
Man will always place ethics above everything else. 
Knowledge and art have their value, their utilitarian 
meaning, determined by their relation to the ends which 
ethics serve. Any theory which does not imply or con- 
serve these will have difficulty in vindicating itself at 
the bar of intelligence. 

Materialism can sustain no ethics beyond present 
satisfaction, and if our highest ideals are found in the 
greater deeps of internal personality, while materialism 
offers no time for their realization, the belief in survival 
reconciles the imperative of conscience with the limita- 
tions under which the fulfilment of it can be attained 
in this life. Survival gives us time where materialism 
does not, and the conflict between duty and our limited 
possibilities here is fully satisfied in the continuance of 
our chances for achievement, 

I have said immortality is a pivotal belief ; that is, 
supporting in some way a number of other beliefs or 
maxims of life and conduct. Besides an influence on 
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the individual life it also has a great significance for 
social ethics. The interest in it may be largely an 
egoistic one. It is not always so, for I often meet 
with those who care little for it for themselves, but 
they passionately desire it for their friends or those 
they love. It thus becomes an altruistic instinct. But 
it probably affects the majority of the race as an 
egoistic instinct connected with the same general im- 
pulse of self-preservation and the prolongation of con- 
sciousness. Hence the greater interest of men and 
women in survival than in the other phenomena of 
psychic research. 

The mysteries of nature evoke less interest than the 
possibility that life looks into eternity. Assure men 
of this, and they will listen to its gospel. But its ethical 
implications do not stop with individual interest. Sur- 
vival establishes that view of personality which enables 
us to concentrate emphasis upon the rights of others 
in the struggle for existence. On the materialistic 
theory which has only matter and force to determine 
its ideals personality independent of sense has no exist- 
ence or value, and the individual would be tempted to 
sacrifice all other personality to his own. But once 
establish the fact that personality is permanent and 
we have the eternal value of our neighbor fixed upon 
as secure a basis as our own. We may have a center 
of social interest in others, as well as a position which 
offers larger hopes to the process of evolution. Man 
need not stop with the pursuit of self-interest, but will 
find his salvation in the social affections, precisely as 
taught in primitive Christianity, and as is more uni- 
formly insisted on in spiritistic communications than 
any other fact. The contradictions about the nature 
of the next life are numerous enough to make one pause 
in accepting anything about it. But there is no varia- 
tion on the theme of social service and the value of 
altruistic interests and conduct. The permanence of 
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personality protects this ideal and offers a stable basis 
for all social ethics. But it does so, not because of 
any direct indication of this effect, but because it serves 
as a standard of value for every individual and enables 
the ethical teacher to enforce maxims of conduct which 
would be less effective without survival than with it. 
All progress by education and reasoning depends upon 
premises that can force a proper conclusion. The 
educational influences of the world can do nothing with- 
out resorting to reason or discipline. Reason is an 
appeal to a man’s intellect; discipline appeals to his 
will. Education by reason depends on argument ; educa- 
tion by discipline depends on restraints or punisliment. 
Where there is no universal recognition of ethical 
postulates whatever morality we get — and this is ob- 
jective morality — depends on the force which the ruler 
can apply to extort obedience to the law. But where 
each man recognizes the moral law restraint and dis- 
cipline may be abolished. In the one system power 
is the authority and in the other it is reason. The 
latter represents the minimum of social friction. 

Now the establishment of the value of personality in 
the scheme of nature will offer the rational man a 
leverage on social instincts, if not to create them, cer- 
tainly to encourage their proper exercise and to protect 
them by showing that they arc a part of the scheme 
aiming at the permanence of the individual and the 
eternal place they have in the evolution of man. It 
is not that we can directly infer the system of social 
ethics from survival or the permanence of personality, 
but that we can more easily connect this ethics with 
a stable basis and reinforce them by the fact of that 
permanence. The brotherhood of man will have a new 
sanction, one of the sanctions it received in its earlier 
association in Christianity with the immortality of the 
soul. Its natural synthesis is that association. 

The next matter of interest is the relation of 
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future Kfe to the problem of Theism, The present 
writer thinks that Theism cannot have a basis of any 
importance without first proving survival after death. 
The usual course of theologians is to proceed in the 
reverse order. They try to prove the existence of God 
and then argue regressively to survival from his char- 
acter. But I regard this procedure as unfounded and 
such a change of venue as to create rather than to lay 
skepticism. Let me make this clear. 

^ It is most interesting to remark that primitive Chris- 
tianity had no foundation whatever in a philosophy 
or a theology. The existence of God was not made 
the logical basis of survival. The New Testament 
writers did not argue from the intelligence and good- 
ness of God to immortality, but asserted the latter on 
the ground of certain alleged facts embodied in the 
story of the resurrection and other psychic experiences. 
The New Testament is one record of psychic experi- 
ences including spiritual healing. Christ taught no 
system of philosophic theism. He probably emphasized 
immortality in his teaching much less than ethics. If 
what was said about it before the story of the resur- 
rection was interpolated by the apostles and disciples, 
he made as little of it until the end of his life as Con- 
fucius. But whether this possibility be true or not, it 
is certain that belief in the existence of God was not 
made the condition of believing in survival after death. 
The ground for this latter belief was a scientific one; 
namely, an appeal to facts, real or alleged, and theism 
crept into the system after the age of ^‘miracles” had 
disappeared and they found a need to protect the doc- 
trine by a comprehensive scheme of the cosmos. When 
they could not rely any longer on psychic phenomena, 
they constructed a philosophy which required the ex- 
istence of a Divine intelligence to explain the cosmos. 
They applied finally the argument from design to prove 
the existence of God and then reasoned regressively 
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to the conclusion that this Divine intelligence would 
preserve its creatures. 

But the circumstance that made this method pre- 
carious was the disparity between the conception of 
God which they held and the evidence for him as defined. 
God had to be a being of infinite intelligence and power 
and character to serve as a basis of cibher certitude 
or hope about the spiritual outcome for man. But the 
actual facts of nature gave no assured evidence of this 
character. All that nature manifested was an interest 
in organic beings, so far as normal and scientific ex- 
perience went. The intelligence revealed in such beings 
was decidely finite and the character of this divine be- 
ing, if reflected in the frightfully ugly spectacle of 
nature, offered no encouraging prospect for benevol- 
ence. Nature seemed a shambles, and one hesitated to 
worship the author of such a system. There was no 
definite assurance in normal experience that ]>orson- 
ality survived; and unless it did survive, the Divine 
seemed to be a mockery. There was no superficial evi- 
dence that this Divine existed. Nature did not reflect 
the ideals of theism. 

But if it could be proved that nature as a fact ac- 
tually preserved personality, this showed an order su- 
perior to the creation of organic life, and its moaning 
had to be found in some supersensible or transcendental 
existence. Find that personality is the permanent fact 
of human existence and the circumstance will offer a 
retrogressive argument as to the character of the basis 
of nature. If it actually sustains what the supposed 
rationality of the world meant, it would be natural to 
suppose that this continuity of personal consciousness 
was some evidence of the tendency of things and reflect- 
ing the nature of the process which brought us hither* 
Theism thus becomes an inference or consequence of 
immortality rather than immortality a deductive in- 
ference from the idea of God. 
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If our religious minds could have the courage to 
Frankly abandon purely deductive methods, to make 
bheir peace with scientific method and to follow induc- 
tive methods, they would soon find their way out of the 
svilderness. They have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by the appeal to facts instead of a priori defini- 
tions and deduction from premises including more than 
their evidence supplies. Prove immortality scientifically 
and theism is most likely to follow as a natural conse- 
quence, Let the human mind see that nature is rational 
in the preservation of personality, and there will be 
no need to start with an a priori ideal and argue from 
it in an equally a priori manner to conclusions that 
cannot be any better established than the premise they 
are made to rest upon. But any conclusion resting 
on proved facts will have nothing to contend with but 
the ordinary liabilities to fallacy. The facts will be 
assured and the psychological reaction from assurance 
of survival will be an easier acceptance of intelligence 
in the cosmos at least equal to the protection of sur- 
vival, The risks of skepticism will be less, because the 
main outlook and demand upon our instincts will have 
been settled scientifically and we can feel less anxiety 
about theistic problems, while we shape hfe to realize 
ideals which will themselves constitute the best evidence 
for the Divine. 

I have not appealed to the consolations of survival 
after death, because it is a scientific question, so far 
as this work is concerned. We require always to main- 
tain as much of an impersonal interest in it as possible, 
not because the personal is wrong, but because we 
escape illusion about the subject more readily in that 
way. But for the bias that might lead us astray the 
personal interest might be emphasized. But apart from 
this the scientific man must recognize that he has the 
belief always to consider in his practical life. The 
intensity of the desire to live and enjoy, especially in 
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young life, offers a way to all sorts of idealism, in- 
fluenced partly by the joys of living and partly by the 
want of wide experience with nature. This may even 
grow with this experience and the will to live becomes 
a passion which no practical man can ignore. 

We have only to look at the ancient ethics and phil- 
osophies in the orient which were conceived either in 
neglect of, or in antagonism to barbaric religions 
founded on animism and fetishism, and to note how 
these philosophies and ethics had to compromise with 
the religions in social and political matters, in order 
to find that the practical man to-day must reckon with 
the belief in survival in whatever he does. It lias been 
so bound up with ideals of the better kind that even 
the skeptic has often to send his cliildrcn to religious 
institutions to be assured that morality will be a part 
of the environment of his offspring. No man’s educa- 
tion is complete until he at least understands religion 
and its springs. He may think what he pleases, but 
he must understand it, and immortality has been the 
atmosphere in which thousands of generations have been 
bred and cultured. Whatever modification, or even 
denial it undergoes, must be accompanied by some con- 
structive theory of things that will save the ideals that 
have sprung from it. 

But how shall we save any high ethics witliout pro- 
tecting the value of personality exactly as nature docs 
it, if survival be a fact.? We have before us the two 
conceptions of nature. One, the materialistic, is that 
nature cares only for physical organisms and the tran- 
sient joys which they offer. No ideal that we may 
value can have any hope of realization beyond cither 
the phenomenal life or beyond the possibilities which 
a badly conducted cosmos or social system will allow. 
Duty and the best, even in this life, require some sacri- 
fices to attain them. And we arc often not allowed the 
time or opportunity to realize what wo arc bound to 
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pursue, if we respect the best impulses in ourselves. 
But if we can believe that nature preserves personality 
and still offers beyond the grave a chance to redeem 
our natures or to realize the right ideals, the ugly 
aspect of nature is less disheartening and we can more 
readily act on the maxim that “all is well that ends 
well,” even while we have to protest against the process. 
The second view of nature which is based upon survival 
instead of the annihilation of personality offers this 
opportunity and it protects ideals which an ephemeral 
existence can never favor adequately. 

It is all very well to tell mankind that duty requires 
us to act either without reward or without making 
reward the primary condition of virtue, but this lan- 
guage will not stimulate the will to action which in- 
stincts do not favor. It is true enough that my duties 
lie right in this world, and that I must not always be 
dreaming of the after life and what it offers to the 
hopes and imagination, either in correction of the evils 
here or in opportunity to redeem character. I should 
vie with any one in emphasizing the place of salvation 
in the present and that looking to the future will not 
do it, if we do not cultivate the ideals and habits of 
redemption in the present. But aU action looks to 
ends, and there is no reason for drawing the line of 
redemption and realization at the grave, if nature does 
not do this. I am quite as much entitled to put the 
time of realization at a thousand or ten thousand years 
as at three score and ten, if nature does this. 

It is a question of facts and what the cosmos intends, 
and we should find that immortality wiU conserve more 
ethics than any materialistic scheme that we can con- 
trive. It is usually men who have been bred in a Chris- 
tian environment and its ethical ideals that preserve 
them after they have adopted a cosmic theory which 
does not reckon with them. Ethical ideals die more 
slowly than intellectual convictions. The pressure of 
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environment keeps a man in a strait-jacket, unless 
he is willing to be a martyr, long after he has aban- 
doned the views which serve those ethical ideals. We 
cannot change our conduct safely over night, as we 
can often change our intellectual beliefs. Time is al- 
ways in favor of the dissolution of the ethics founded 
on beliefs that are dead, only the process in one is 
more gradual than in the other. We have only to look 
at history to see this, and it is one of tlic most patent 
things in the world that our ethical ideals are decaying. 
There is much that is going which should go, and it 
is unfortunate that the disappearance of error and dis- 
torted morals should carry with them the best conquests 
of the ages. If we can save the good while we dispel 
error by proving survival after death, the intelligent 
man and the moral idealist might be expected to dis- 
criminate between the use and the abuse of any belief. 
The established fact that nature values personality 
more than it does mere organism ought to suffice to 
give intelligent men a leverage on the passions of men, 
whether man conceives his ethics in terms of rewards or 
obedience to an abstract duty. All ethics are based 
upon hope and this because no action of the will what- 
ever is rational without an end which always requires 
the future for the realization of it, and we must be 
assured that the law of nature allows of that fulfil- 
ment, Hope is therefore as much a part of the cosmic 
scheme as is any interest in the past or the present. 
No science or philosophy is complete without taking it. 
into account. Nothing but absolute assurance that 
death annihilates us can justify the limitation of etliical 
conduct to the attainments of the physical life. Any 
reasonable probability or scientific proof of survival 
will justify the cultivation of an ethics which takes into 
account the remote future while it docs not sacrifice 
the present to it. That is the function and the value 
of the belief iu immortality. 
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But there is in addition to all this the social problem. 
I have discussed the question as if it were entirely an 
individual interest. But the social fabric is as much 
interested in it as the individual. This may be only 
for the reason that the social system is a plurality of 
individuals existing in certain ethical relations which 
have to be maintained to save us from perpetual war. 
But whatever the reason, it is certain that the belief 
in survival will help us in the solution of our social 
problems. 1 do not need to state its value in this con- 
nection as one of inducing the individual to sacrifice 
something in this life to gain more in the next, nor 
make him contented with evil and suffering here with 
the prospect of escaping it beyond the grave. While 
that is nothing more than what we demand of every 
ethical individual in the ethics of the present life, when 
we ask him not to be a glutton if he expects to escape 
tlie gout, there has grown up a Stoical ethics which 
demands that we should not seek rewards in the future. 
This is well enough to prevent men from maximizing 
the future and minimizing the present, but it is usually 
only the counsel of not crying over spilled milk and 
requires a nature already well developed ethically to 
follow it. 

Logical consistency and obstinacy are often as much 
the impulses that take to this maxim as any love of 
virtue. Moreover Stoicism has never conquered the 
world and when it makes a Simon Stylites of each of 
us, it does not redeem civilization. It smacks of the 
idea of courage, but its defender is usually careful to 
limit its application. Throwing aside formal systems 
like this and those who do not adequately recognize the 
utilities of life, we may insist that social systems will 
be determined by the ideals which the majority of its 
members have formed. In the present age those ideals 
are materialistic in every sense of the term. That is 
both sensational and philosophical materialism prevail. 
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the first among the unintelligent and the latter among 
the scientific classes. 

It is said that 300,000 copies of Haeckel’s Biddle of 
the Universe, a materialistic work, were sold among the 
laboring classes alone in England in four years. I 
understand that it was this fact which instigated Sir 
Oliver Lodge to start his propaganda for the purpose 
of arousing the religious classes from their lethargy 
and stupidity in the situation. The poor had waited 
in all the ages for a better world. They could put up 
with suffering, if only happiness came at the end. But 
to cut off the prospect of ultimate happiness was only 
to enthrone the forces of the French Revolution again 
— and they have come ! 

The historians and economists have talked about the 
economic interpretation of Iristory and now they are 
reaping the fruits of their teaching. Their doctrine 
is coming home to plague them. The unsuccessful^ in 
the struggle for existence are demanding and fighting 
for their “share in the hog’s wash.” They have the 
throat of Ophiucus and the conscience of a bear. Their 
oppressors may have been no better, but there has 
been a remnant of idealists who have tried to defend 
the spiritual meaning of history, but they had been 
unfortunate enough to link their doctrine with inde- 
fensible traditions and have gone down before physical 
science and the influence of economics. Men have be- 
come practical materialists as well as philosophical 
ones, and often practical materialists where they are 
not philosophical ones. Physiical science has achieved 
so much that it has secured all the worshipers; 
and the spiritual interpretation of life, in default 
of evidence for its truth, must retire into the limbo 
of illusions. You are not going to save civiliza- 
tion without that interpretation of the meaning of 
nature which puts personality as the basis of its in- 
terest. Physical science with all its conquests has done 
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nothing more than to support a larger population than 
could be sustained without its discoveries and inven- 
tions. It has done nothing for the spiritual life of 
man. 

It is true enough that a man must have his physical 
necessities satisfied before he can seek and attain any 
other ends, and it is just as true that he will form 
his conception of the divine which the satisfaction of 
his appetites will favor. But at the same time, it is 
as true that you may supply his physical wants as 
much as you please, and there is no guarantee that 
he will conceive God to be anything more than a 
stomach filler. Happiness is not always the same thing. 
With one it is, as Carlyle has said, merely enough of 
‘‘hog’s wash” and with another it is some more spiritual 
attainment. Man does not live by bread alone, even 
when bread is necessary, though too many are willing 
to stop with it, and the misfortune is that the poverty 
problem involves a paradox or a hopeless riddle. You 
cannot expect a man to pursue the spiritual unless he 
has satisfied the material needs of his nature and when 
you have satisfied these you have no assurance that 
he will seek the spiritual. The solution has to be left 
to nature or Providence and every effort we make only 
seems to land us in perplexities. 

If, however, we can saturate the human mind with 
the belief in survival after death and the fact that it 
is the higher aspects of his personality that nature 
values, you will have the same fulcrum for the moving 
of its attention that you have now in Copernican as- 
tronomy, Newtonian gravitation and Darwinian Evo- 
lution, or any other belief which is pivotal for the inter- 
pretation of nature. Let it be as definitely assured 
as any scientific doctrine and it must enter into the 
calculations of conduct in the same way. It wffl color 
history with the ideals which it is capable of instigating. 
The brotherhood of man may be scientifically defended 
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again as well as ethically. The center of gravity for 
ethics will not be placed in sensory happiness alone, 
but will be pushed into the intellectual or inner life of 
higher knowledge and emotions, and carry with it the 
proper depreciation of sensuous enjoyment as having 
less value and less right to dominate the springs of 
conduct. Nor is it a fatal fault that it may sometimes 
divert motives into wrong channels. That is true of 
any idea with the spiritually undeveloped. 

The belief in immortality may not be an unmixed 
good, because man will abuse any truth you can teach 
him, until he learns to see it in the right light. But 
the educational forces of the world need the stabilizing 
power of such a truth to arouse some sort of reflection 
that may take the place of war to civilize man. We 
can influence a man in only two ways, by reason or by 
force. When we cannot reason with him we have to 
fight with him. The school and the police are our 
alternatives. The school can be useful only where it 
has certified truth for its major premise. You cannot 
inculcate spiritual ideas unless you have a spiritual phil- 
osophy or scientifically proved truth. This is an en- 
gine of power to convey belief or to stabilize the direc- 
tion of evolution, to force the mind to recognize the 
fact that nature respects personality more than it does 
organic forms, and to establish beyond question that 
it is the inner life of the mind, both for personal satis- 
faction and the attainment of social ideals, that tri- 
umphs over the sensuous enjoyments of the world. In 
all ages the belief in a future life, if it existed at all 
in the political organism, has been able to make itself 
felt in the social structure, even when that structure 
was governed by the disbeliever. 

The French Revolutionists found that they had to 
compromise with the religious instincts and set up the 
Goddess of Reason. Skepticism would not see the social 
organism perish, as that is also self destruction, and 
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it would beg for tolerance to save that structure, 
though the doctrine that saves it is regarded as an 
illusion! Even materialism .tried to save the ideals that 
have originated in another philosophy, but the poor 
balk at no consequences when they see the logical mean- 
ing of what they have been taught. With the economic 
interpretation of history in their minds and no knowl- 
edge of other ideals than food and physical luxury, 
they put materialism into practise and sacrifice what 
the intellectuals would preserve, though their philosophy 
has no tendency to protect it. It will devolve on a 
spiritual view of nature to lead the world out of the 
wilderness of Sinai. 

There is one very important thing to be overcome 
by proving survival after death. It is the fear of 
death. I do not mean any special craven fear, for it 
is probable that this is rarer than we often think. The 
healthy man has no time to think about it and the 
ill man does not care. But all prefer to prolong con- 
sciousness as much as possible. In that sense the fear 
of death characterizes aU person's, even though we have 
the courage to sacrifice life in behalf of a moral cause. 
In a materialistic age, however, there is sure to be a 
large number of persons who will value life above all 
else. This instinct was probably at the basis of pacifism 
in most instances. If we cannot count on continuing 
consciousness we shall make the most of that which we 
have, whether for one kind of enjoyment or another, 
and endeavor to prolong it to the utmost. This is 
the secret of the development of medicine which com- 
bines a philanthropic vocation with the exploitation of 
the sick and in many cases avails to save a man from 
the consequences of his sins, less to correct his sins. 
The saving of his soul was left to the priest and of 
his body to the physician. The priest saved his soul 
without charges while the physician could exploit him 
and his fear of death to his hearths content. With 
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the growth of materialism the desire not to die in- 
creased and the physician has complete command ^ of 
the desires which will sacrifice all to the prolongation 
of consciousness. The individual physician may often 
live above this situation and so it is only the system 
or the practical outcome of the medical life that I 
have in mind here. It is based upon the desire to escape 

death and to prolong life, _ . , , i. 

Now what we require to learn is a simple law ot 
nature. It is the equal universality of death with life, 
or the dissolution of all compounds, organic and in- 
organic, unless something interferes to prevent it. 
Death is as much a fixed policy of nature as life is, 
and if we can only assure ourselves of its place in the 
economy of the world as a mere transitional process 
to new environment, we shall have the same attitude 
toward it that we do toward life. We shall recognize 
it as a part of an ethical dispensation, a part of a 
scheme for helping in spiritual development, not ter- 
minating it. There is no reason why we should en- 
deavor to prolong life except to meet the responsibilities 
of it and to develop spiritual ideals, and when the 
physical aspect of it begins to dec^y, we might even 
be glad to die and learn to rejoice at it as we do at 

a birth. , . , . i.> • 

Indeed death is but a second birth just as birth is 

our first death. We know at least two stages of our 
life, the prenatal and the postnatal, and communication 
with the dead proves the post mortem life, thus giving 
us an idea of tferee stages of our development with pos- 
sibilities yet to be learned. But we have reason to treat 
death as a benevolent event in the process of evolution, 
and the sooner we come to regard it so, the stress and 
sujBPering of life wiU be less. We shall prepare and 
wait for it as we would for an assured happiness. 
There is nothing to hinder thus looking at it, except 
the philosophy of materialism. That view of nature 
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out of the way would find us rejoicing at the prospect 
of a transition to new environment and death might 
be regarded as an equally happy event with living. 

Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 

When I put out to iea, 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell. 

When I embark; 

For tho from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may boar me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 

Tennyson had caught in this poetic glimpse the 
spirit of inspiration that breaks out ^‘from the cir- 
cumambient eternity to color with its own hues man’s 
little islet of time.” 


THE END 
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